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This seminar will úsal vith Plato's Laws. Plato's Lewas consist of twelve books, 
vhich enables us to divide 1% easily into tuelve assiguments. This sane aritimatical 
process tells us that this vill leave us four meetings íres. Now the first meeting 
1t 1s cioar will be devoted to en introdiction, probably the second as well. And 1t 
ds possible that I wi11 adé one more meeting to the disguasion of the first and second 
book. And so we vill bring atout a harmny between reason and chance, 1f it 1s chance 
thet Plato's Laws consist of twelve books and our seminar consists of síxteen nsetings. 
That can be doubted because, after all, in both cases we hove multiples of four. But 
folloving ssain the customzry ritual, I velieve 1 should say a word - although this 
ds probably not necessary for everyone hare - why we try to reed Plato's Laws. After all, 
ve are polítical selentisto, aná political selence as frequently understood has nothing 
to do atever vith such books as Plato':s Laws. Now, in uther words, let us remind 
ourselves brisfiy of how matters stand 11 political sela:":o today generally speakingo 


Poiitical selenes as it la now mostly understood ís a non=philosophte discipline. 
finé this character of prasent dey political science ls based on two characteristics. 
The first ís the distinciion butween facis and values, according to which any question. 
of the g¿oúness of political arrangements cammot be ansversd by human reason. And 
ths second characieristiec of present day political selenca, Y mean of a very powerful 
trená ín pressnt day political escienos, ¡is the reduction of the political to the sub» 
pjoláticxi. The simplegst expression of that is the deníal of the mseningfulness of a 
cormon good, by hich polítical selence us such woulá stand and fall. The reduction 
of the political, in the first place, to the eociologieal aná, ín the last analysis, 
to the psyenological. Now the question :is whether there ís a connection betrsen 
inese tua chameoeteristics of polítical science: (a) the distinction between facts 
aná valuss and (b) this reduction of the political to the sub=polítical. After all, 
soulá nov every sociuby be constituted by a value system, and this value system 
constitusing the common good of that pariicular society. In other words, it would 
be imaginable +» a political seiíence waicl does make use of the distinction between 
facts and values and still doss not engrizs in any reduction of the political to tha 
gociological or psychologisal. Or ¿is thls not possible? lev us discuss thet. Is 
1t not possible to argue as follows. Wa look at e given society. What gives it 
its character aná unity aná makes 1t, therefore, e society ia ¿ts value system. Ánd 
this value systen cen only be described; 1t cannot be judged ín terms of 1ts do 
or unsoumdness. But ve sarmot deny the vvimacy of the value system as fer as 
society is concerned. Therefore, ve havs no right to reúuce the value pato 
that which maxes the society ona, and viich ls as sueh political -» to something 
sociological or paychologieal. Is thís not possible? These old conventíonalists, 
as one may eall them, although vulgarly «called the sophista, who said taat everything 
noble or just 13 by convention meant somthing of this kind. In other vorda, there. 
was no question of any analysis of the society, the political, ¿nto sociological-ar 
psyehologieal things bosause the polítical was thcught to be, in this sense av any 
rate, irreducible. But how dosa 1t comp that ín present=day sosisal science, this 
possibility is practicelly abuent, so thnt the two propositions, 1.8., the distinction 
between facts and values and "the reduction of the political to the sub=political, 
ers taken as aynonyrous? 


(1 dou't understand exactly what you axa saying.) 

I am very grateful for this remark. 1 wise surprised that there vere no objections. 

(Well, I don't understand ssverel things, but one thing 1 don't understand very 
ruch at 11 is this. You seem to be identifying a value system with uhai is political 


about a system or a society. 4% least tiis is the impression 1 get, and 1 vonder 1f 
this ís quite truso. Seeringly a value s.rston tekes into account all sorts of aspects 





m 
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of a society, not only the political aspect of the society but the sociologícal, 
the economic values, the religious values, and values of other sorts. That 

is one thing 1 don't understand - that 13, what you are doing about that. 

Another thing 1 don't understand ls what you mean by e reduction of the polítical 
to the psychological. 1 mean 1 don't see that one ís lower than the other.) 


1 see. You are perfectly consistent ín saying that. I was looking at 1t from a non- 
positivistic point of view, and you can very well question that. You must in fact 
questlon tbst. Alright, let us forget about the sub for one moment. What 1s the 
prevalent approach ín the political science today? You have governmental actions 
teking plece within a constitutional system. That can be deseribed and must be 
described, but that would not he regarded as suffícient. You have to 80 back 
behind, say the actious of pariiss, Congress, and 30 01: .ehind to what? You go 
back, e: 1 understand 1t, Prom the formal organization to the informal. 


( This £s certeínly one approach. In polítical setenes you esn look at either. 
You can say . . .) 


But still, where do we expset to find the explanation of political action? Say a law 
is passed, and someone leaves 1% at what he can find ovt Pron the Congressional Record 
ebcut the actions of the parties and so on. That Í believe would be regarded today as 
insufficiaent es an explanation becauss e deeper reason would be the reason of those 
interests moving, pressure groupa or whazever 1t may be, the merely political agents. 


í Yes, 1 suppose you might even go beyond that.) 
For example? 
t Weli, to the sort of gub-systeus which produce those interest groups.) 


Well, esright. Now you apesk yourself o? sub-systems. 1 do not want to draw auy unfair 
adventege on that because you did not mean this in an evaluative sense; I know that. 
But, at say rate, these sub-eysteme are ús sueh not political. You understand the poli- 
tical actions proper as resultante ¿n some wey or other of social groupings which are 
pot as suah political groupings. 


14 As ve meke tie distínction between »olítical and social.) 
Yes, surz. Bow well Fowwes . . . 
( ln the vay ve define words.) 


Yes, but still the words have a reasonaby clear mesning. While 1t 1s necessary to 

give them the clearesi possible meening, we should not let ourselves be hendícapped . 

by mere!y verbal considevations. So I tiink 1t 1s no sxaggeration to say that the general 
tenósney of political selence today ís try understand the political in terms of the pre- 
polátlcasl or the sub-political, sub-polítiical without gay value 1f you want to. Whether 
the sub is meant in an evaluative sense cen only be proved if 1t is shown prior to that 
thst the politícel escuecietios has an objectively higher aim than these other groupings. 
Sure. Wa know thab. 


( By sul you mes deepsr reagons retire then lower in stetne. ls this what. you are 
saying!) 


Well 1 rmeer loves in atavue, but 1 cennos expect thet you believe that on my saying so. 
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So let us lesve this open and say whatever the status may be - 15 may be that these 
pre-political things are of equal dignity or perhaps even of higher dignity; 1 leave 
this now entírely open here in my argument with you. But the tendency ls sursly to 
explain the political ín terms oí the social rather than the other vay round. 


¿ if you vart to use this word sub in the way that it 1s normlly used, doesn't it 

ae yy mean Far ta iria de determined by more fundamental esuses?) 
Yeay Bue. su idad ls nas ra mtcds neñot by the tera deeper “bien be used. Sure, 
you can say deeper in tas senss 97 more profound, but ve can elso use deeper in the sense 
of lover in dignity. We lenve this open for the time being. 


But 1 have to meet youx other polnt vhich is very important - that 1s to say, why 
should the values be the emphatienlly poittical. There ars values in every sphere. Now 
let us look at how the discussion proceedis ordinarily today. If you take sueh a thing 
as democracy, freedom, or however i% ls called - which, of course, needs in every case 
a more precise definition, but generally speaking we know what we mean by tbat. Now 
what ís 11 thet people mesn when tbey talk about the common good? They mean, of course, 
aleo hospitals and bridges; 1 know that. But that which is primarily intended 1f political 
things es políticsl tuinga are discussed la, in the cese of democracy, a more democratic 
democracy (a better democracy) or a less democratic democracy. This is meant by the commoz 
gooá in the Pirst place - that which uwdted a society in sueh a way that by this union 
1t acquires its character as a society. The comion good canmot be explaineá, certain] y 
not sufiicientiy, without paying due consideration to the alleged overall polítical value 
cherished by tust society. 1 try to use terms which are es oblíging to your point of 
víev as possible, 1 312 not say that tere axe not values on other levels and of other 
kinds, but ths question ls this. Now if people today analyze a society, they speek of 
course 0? the institutions. Naturally. But these institutions are wnintelligible unless 
they are línked up with the objectives wiich they are meant to serve. And then, to 
use this present dey language, without coneldering the values for the sake cf wmich 
these institutions are meant to funetion. So the common good, that which is meant to 
unite the society, sannot be defined - ] mean, either there 15 a common good (and this 
common good is necessarily to be understood ín terms of values) or thare is no common 
goo48 (and then the wnity of the society becomes an absolutely insoluble problem). 


4 Yóu are saying then that the fnstitutions of govermment have to have a goal or else 
16 ís mennlngless. And this ls wie alves 14 £te meaning. 1 think we would agree.) 


Sure. “hat 1s what I am very anxious E£buut - to start from sueh things. Arú these, 
hovever, are called dn the present day lnaguage the values. The point that there can be 
vélues on all levels and £n the other associations within the polítical society ís nov 
derded. But here ve axe concerned whether the political things as political things ass 
irreducibie to the non-political associanions or not. Áná that means - ís there a common 
good of the society or la tbere not a common good. Now you kuow that the radical re- 
presentatives of yu senool deny the existence of a common good. You know that? 


( Hell, l am not sure what my school 8?) 


The pos! tivistic sehoci. Don't take 1% 00 seriously, but stíll sometimes we need such 
Lerma, 


t Weil, Y tii ve vond have to argue tiat later.) 


We must take itv later oy all reacs. How wet 1 tried to say was merely this. The 
distinetico dbevwein fecta and vecues and the deníal of the possibility o7 retionally 
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solviag value questions is one thing. The attempt to reducs She polítical to the sub=- 
political is another thing. And it 1s not evtdent that tie tuvo things belong neces- 
sarily together. But still, in fact, they do belong together, and one can roughly state 
the connection as follows. The basis of the fact/value dist: ion is a distinction 
vbich has somstínes been called a distinction between the is and the ought. With 

the additional premíse that kimovledge o? the ought, t.e., of the true ought, is impos- 
síible. The is, - reality, nature, does not possess in ítself any values. These valuea 
are entirely dependent on the spectator or maybe on the acting man. Values are speci- 
ficeliy human, and, furthernore, man 16 derivative; man mist ultimetely be understood 

ín terms of the non-hunman and, forgive ma for saying 1t, ín terms of the sub-human. 
Eecause from our ordinary point of view, we regard of course brutes £s sub-hunen - 
lacking sertein possibilities of a high order which man possesses. This seems to be the 
comection between these two preuises. At any rate, ths fimdamental premise of this kind 
of selenee, of which the prevealeat school in present day rolítical acíence ls a specinen, 
ls that there 1s no essential difference between men and vrates. The name for that is 
evolution. We are nov in the year 1959, and this reminds us of 1859, the year in whleh 
Darvin's The Orí, of the los appeared. Therefore we do not have to labor this poínt. 
Now this viev that there 1s no essential difference betveen men and brutes rests on the 
broader premise that there are no essential differences at all; there are only differences 
of degree, only quantitativo differences. And therefore, 1f this premise 1e accepted, 
all understanding must be fundamental ly »athemtical, quantitative, exact. This 1ís the 
connection between these various points. The alternative to this view is the assertion 
taat there are essential differences, anl the classic repreuentatives of this view are 
Plato aná Aristotle. This ls then the overall situation. Either our presnnt day social 
seíence Ís wholly umproblematie - and then let us do vhat the radicel positivists Say, 
1.e., let us forget about all esrlier thought because that vas folkloristic, based on 
all kinds of magica or other prejudices or at least baseá on a much lover development, of 
ecience, so much so that ve cannot learn anything from that. But if there should be a 
problen in the present day value-free sozlal sciences, then it 1s necessary to consider 
cleerly the alternative to this. And the clearest » the most outstanding representatives 
of the alternative are Plato and Aristotie. Thís ls the buckground of quite a fev courses 
which I give, and in particular of the Present course. 


Nov we can take up the question, although this would be more fruitfully done on 
another oscasion, whether present day social science is as unproblematíc as it presents 
itself. But I would like firgt to leed up to Plato's laws in particular, end by the ] 
followirg consideration. Arfstotle's Politics 4s doubtiess the most developed and most 
asseesíble presentation of the alternative to present day social selence. But there 
Are certain edventages which the Platonia presentation bas, and wiich the Aristotelian 
dose not have. Nov quite superficialiy vut not untruly - Aristotle's Polítics is a 
past of an overail dortríne regarding thz vhola, the universe. And 1t ls a part of a 
cosmology, We can say. And thia soswology is no longer tenable. I know of no one, however 
enthusiestic about Aristotle, who woulá say that Aristotle's cosmology can be restored 
or meiíntaíned as he meent it. Now the esse in Plato le very different. Plato developed 
A cosmology, a8 you probably know, in tha Timeus, but thís ís done with all kinds of 
reservations. For instance, the speaker ía not Plato's main spokesman, Socrates, but 
Tímaeus. And secondly Timeaus hiuself presents this as a likely tale. And he does not 
regard that this ís in any way demonstrated. In other words, Plato's political doctríne 
ls not línked up so directly vith a developed comuology es Aristotle's doctrine 15. 

Ánd then there ís a second point which has made Plato particularly attractive through- 
out the ages. And that can be stated in the form of tais contention. The first question 
vhleh man can enú met rejse is the highzat question. Now wbat le that first question? 
Say the nost urgent question, to mwske 1t at111 stronger. The most urgent question ¿s 
the question hoy Y shoula live, how one should live. The mot urgent question 1s not 
hov to gel the means of survival because thst Pregupposes that survival ín the Piret 
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place 1s chosen. In other words, the question is, "What ie the good life?" The question 
of the good as far as we are concerned, but thís question of the good 1s, according to 
Plato, at the same tine the highest question. So the most urgent question is at the 

seme tine the híghest question. The appeal which the Platcnie dinlogues hed throughout 
the ages up to the present day can be reduced to this thesis - that ís a question which 
everyone can understand or can be brought to understand with a very few steps. The 
question of the number of stars, and even of the character of stars, of the interior 

of the earth, or what have you, the question of all kinds of characbera of animales or 
plants - of all these questions a man can say: TI am not interested in that. TI don't 
care. But the question of the good life ís sueh that he cammot responsibly say that. 
That ía a question vhich 1s necessarily of concern to men. It ía the first question; 

the most urgent question. And at the same time this primary questíon 1s the highest 
question. So that in Plato the question of immediate concern to man is always, one coulá 
say, immediately present. There ls never a loss of the urgzeney of this question however 
"abstruse" the discuseion may become. Plato la ín this sense never academic, vhereas 
Aristotle ís very frequently ecaúemic. This is another reason why Plato has an appeal 
to us today in partícuier which Aristotla does not immediately have. - 


1 ve then vould lixe to understend Plato's political doctrine, the question arises 
of courses which Platoníz work we should read. The case is not as simple as in Arástotle 
vhere there 1s only one book devoteá to the political problem as a vhole, the Politics. 
In Pleto we have at least three books which coulá mise a claim to our attention - the 
Republic, the Lavs, aud the Stategman. Now 1% vould need quite an argument, which is 
not advisable To give now, of which 1 can state only the result here. The political 
book of Plato are the Laws. The Republis is rather concerned vith establishing the 
essentip! character of political things, the essential limitations of the the political, 
then vita developing a detaíled political doctríne. For Plato as vell as for Aristotle 
the guiding political question 1s that of the good, or ths best, political order. What 
Plato regerded as the best political order he tells us in the laws, not in the Republic. 
Of eourse apparently he tells us in the Republic, but one could show without too great 
difficulties that the claim reised in tm Repubiie on behalf of that scheme, comunism 
and so 00, is no meant seriously by Plato. - His concrete answer to the question of the 
best regims is found only in tae laws. And the Statesmen is not a political book at all; 
1t 15 a part of an attempt to answer the question of wat knowledge is. The Statesman 
belongs to a trílosy beginning with the Theatetus end in between the Sophist, and this 
trilogy la devoted to the quastion, "Wha% is knowledge?” And part of that question la, 
"What 1s political knowledge,” because political imovledge is the knowledge possessed 
by the statesman or king. That le tbe context in wieh Plato díscusses the statesman 
iu the Statesmen, not for the sake of políticas. Externally this appeara very simply in 
this form. The interlocutors in the Stategmsan are young mathemeticians, end the chief 
spesker is not Socrates but a philosopher called the Stranger from Elea. Whereas the 
interlocutores in the Laws are two old mea stemming from highly renowned political societies, 
people of long political experience. Thay are the natural adáressees of a political 
discussion proper. Young methematicians are not the natural, the competent adáressees 
of a political discussion. In the Republic tae addressees are also very young men, men 
without political experience. I do not say, God forbid, that one should not study the 
Republic and the Statesman, but l only state the case for the Laws in particular. One 
could ¿lao make a very strong case for riaading the Republic as vell as for reading the 
Statezman, but that 18 not what my duty is today. 





Now 12 we want to turn then to the Laws, we would of course have to raise a much 
broáder question concerning all Plaetonie vritings, and that ís the fact that Pleto's 
vritings are all dialoguea, not treatises as Aristotle's Políticas, for instance, de a 
treetise. One vould have to raiñe the questions "Why did Plato write dialogues and 
not treutises? - and can one reaú dialogies in the way in which one reads treatises? 
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That question we can answer in this course only by practice, not by a themtic discussion. 
The most striking fact ai a first glance regarding the Laws is that 1t is the only 
Platonic díalogue ín which Socrates 1s absent. In all other Platonie dialogues Socrates 
ls present, «either as the chiaf speaker or as £ sllent listener, as in some of them. 

Here Socrates is absent. Now there is a simple explanation of that. The dialogue, as 
you will gee, takes place on the island of Crete. And Souerates wes notorious for never 
having left Athens except wen he was ordered to do so in his capacity as an Athenian 
soldier. And there vas never an Athenlan expedition to Crete in the crucial time. But 
of course that is as you see immediately e very poor explanation. Because why did 

Plato locate this dialogus on Crete in the first place? That ve have to understand. 

Nov in the traditional order of the Platonic dielogues - you know they have come down 

to us in manuscripts and there is a certsín order there whlcrt in thís form does not 

stem from Plato, at least it is not certain that 1t etemo from Plato. But etil1 this 
order vas made by people of much greater competencs than we have. Now in this order 

the laws are preceded by a very small dialague called Minos. Minos was thought to be the 
legíslator of the Cretans, and Minos occura in Plato's Laws themealves. Now the Minos 
w*es apparently thought to be an introduction to the Laws. Today the Minos is generally 
regarded as spurtous, but that is an abeolutely uninteresting consideration. Because 

no one knows that and 1t has to be understood even 1f it was not written by Plato. Now 
the Minos is the tradational introduction to the lava, and only in the Minos can ve 

hope to get an explanation of way Plato located this dialogue in the islaná of Crete. 

So I suegest that ve vegin our discussion with an analysis of the Minos as 1f 1t were in 
Sorpora vile, as the Romen lawyers say, ín a víle body in which ve can make an experiment 
which could not be tolerated ín a noble body. You knov, say, guinea pigs, and not to 

say a slave which is probably what the Roman lauyers thought of. Let us take then the Minos 








The Minos is accassíble in the rglish translation 1n the Loeb Classical L1brary, 
in Yolume B, the volume beginning vith the Camsañies. Now once we begin to discuss ve 
of course have to go into all kinds of details, dis, soms of whích may seem to be unimportant, 
aná uninteresting. Therefore I would lixe to meke 1t clear why 1t is a meeningful and 
not antiquarian enterprise 1f we discuss the Minos at some length. 1 state therefore 
ths general points which TI have made before. Tf the character of present day social 
ecience is not fundamentally catisfactory, 1t becomas necessary to understand an alter- 
native to present dey social seience, and the classic form of that alternative ís 
Platonic aná Aristovelian political science. There are gooá reasons for putting the 
emphasis on Aristotle;z there are also very good reasons for putting the emphasis on 
Plato. That 1s not a question on this level of the argument. But 1f one wants to 
understand Plato's political science, ore muat study above a1l the Laws. Study means 
of course to study carefully, because othervise ws can as well read Sabine's summary of 
the Lawa and say that this ís all there de to it. ls this sufficient? I mean this very 
sericusly, although 1% may sound a bit lignt. 1 mean this very literally what 1 said. 
But is there any difficulty here - any ¡ossibility of objection? 1 would lixe to dispose 
of that. 





( 1 vovld like to usk a question about the course approach. Will ¿t be primarily 
directed simply towards the understanding of the Laws, 1.e., the exposition of : 
the text and the understanding of vhat Plato meant, A and that sort of thing, or else 
will 1t be an attenpt to do tbat ard also to compare 1t with more modern problems 
ané ponte of view?) 


1 vould say that 1f ve, as people living in the middie of the twentieth century, 
try to understand Plato we cannot. help ¡aylra attention, vegardless of expliícitly or 
ímplicitly, to present day views. You must not forget that there la a very large and óeep 
gulf sejereting us from Plato - for good. or 111, Plazo Zdossn't breach the gulf for us; 
we heve to do that. There are ceortalr +0dags vhich we do nof understand to begín with. 
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You know? And where ve have to do certaín things which Plato didn't do aná which 
probably also the treditional interpreters, and maybe the present dey interpreters, 

do not do. But ve have to do it. To give you a very simple exsmple from an esrlier 
cowrse which you attended. Plato aná Aristotis's politá cal doctrines are concerned 

wíta the thiag they call the polis. And they also speak of the politea. You remember 
thess terms? Now the transistion for tha polís is the city-state or the state; the 
translation for politea is the eonstitution. And someone who reads only the English 
trensletiíon will sey, "Well, alright, that 1s what they are talking about. Plato and 
Aristotle are talking about the city-state and the constitution". But this gives en 
entively wrong understanding of what Plato and Ariístotle do. It 1s therefore necessary 
to leesa some Greek, at least for someons like myself, and to explain then what precisely 
does this polis meen. 1 explained ín this other courses thet 1t 1s mich better not to 
translate in this way. TI would always translate polis by s=ity and wouldn't care about 

dt; 1t vowd appear from the context that 1% doesn't mesn taz city of London, Threadnesdle 
Street, and all this sort of thing. But for the underetanding I vould think 18 18 mien 
better to thinx of the country - when people say, "Phe country is in danger" or "Right 

or wrong, my country." - than of anything lixe state 1f one wants to understand vhat 
Plato aná Aristotle are talking about. That le part of that brideing the gulf of which 

Y spoxe. Put the question concerns not only terms, although the difficulties are in a 
way concentrated in tbe terms, but also thoughts. You know, certain kinds of questions 
which to Plato and his contemporsries were obviously the most. important questions and 
*hich ars no longer so evídentliy the most important; questions. When you read today people, 
unfortunateiy not academic people most of the time but somevhat marginal people - free 
lenee vriterse or however they are called, what da for then the really grave question? 

1 believe I em not vrong in seying culture. Something has gone wrong with culture they say. 
Y just read an artície to this effect. And what is culture? 1 mean, of course, not what, 
soricioglete understand by popular and other cultura, but they hava a profounder under- 
standing of that - vhers you have genutne philosophy, genuine art, genuine religion, 

for example. This vowWd be xregarded by many people today as the question of utmost 
importance. For Piato and Aristotle tae question we the question of the good polis. 

The term culture would not be translatable into their language. And the good polis would 
ba characterized by the predominance vithin the polís of the good people, whatever the 
good people may be. You know, you cannot immediately transiate the thought of Plato 

and Aristotle into our present day language and least of all into our present day academie 
lenguage. Because the ordinary man, the man with cormon sense, has e morse direct sccess 
to earijer thought than the super-scientifíc social scientist. You know? The super 
socíal selentist believes to be freer from ali prejudices than the simple man in the 
street. Tn fact he makes many more dubivus presuppositions than the simple man íu the 
street. Oniy the practice, only the doing of the thing as distinguished from the general 
methodolagleal observations, ean be of any help. Was this ansver of any usei 


( Yes, I think so.) 


But you made one remark which ía absolutely justified and which 1 mist setisfy now 
before we can go on - tbat you ses, 1f with a number of conditionel slausés, the reason- 
ableness of what we want to do. That le necessary. And il repeat - these conditions are 
tiese. Perhaps present day positívistic social actence is a problem. Then we must 
understand Plato and Aristotie. This you ví11 have to believe, please, on the basis of 
my longer experiense - tuat Plato and Acístotle aro the greetest authoríties regarding 
this alternative. "hem 1t 26 really a question of convenience vhether we read Aristotle's 
Politiies or Plato's lave. That's all vight. That makes sense? 





The only thing % ssy ds this. Tf ve vant vo umlerstand Piato ve cesmiot teke 1t as 
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something which doesn't require any effort on our part. It requires a very grest. effort. 
There 1s no reason to esgume that this should be something whieh a hígh sehool boy would 
understand adequately at a first bearing. This is the tacit premise of many of the 
ordinary histories of polítical thought. That ls uwnlikely 1 would say - supprezsing 
better knowledge that tells me 1% 15 impossible. So we have to do that. You can also 
state the question es follows. The Minos begins with a question ralseed by Socrates which 
I translate inadequately as follows: "What is law?" Now what about thla question. Is 
this € question the reasonabieness of which ve could sámit even today? 


( Yes.) 


Alright. So, ín other vorde, e are sura ve daal. here vith a pertinent, and í 
tiink we coulá also add here - 3 important question. 


( That 15 right. 36 ls an important question.) 


Mora we don't really nesú. Tha qusstion thus is, and that ve can ouly answer after 
ve have studied 1t, vetar Soerates' answer to that a perhaps his analysis 
of the questíon is good. 1% me, be very poor and despicabie in the end. Then ve vere 
mistaken in mskíng tales edventura, but even that would not be wholly loss because we would 
have leamed not to touch Plato, et least tbe Minos, again. You know that happsúe, 
even ín posítivistic studies. You know, they mke quite e fev studies wileh somd very 
promising to begin with and later on they prove to be very ill-conceived. TL hase been 
told thai certain studies about tbe euthoritarían pargonslity, wilek wers regaried ten 
yagrs ago a8 a triumph of modern social science, are nov regarded as something vbien hed 
better not have been undertaken. So we muetn't be afralá of a fallure, because you Lesrn 
fcom hat, 


But after having reaá this first sentence, we novios one thing - at least, 11 0 

have real any other Piatonie líslogues. Aná that is that this is a very strange beginuing 
for a Platonie dialogue. To vegin abruptly vith the question, "What 1587". Let ms 
mentíon this líttle pobnt. X epoke before of the essential differences; that the xey 
penposition of Plato end Aristotla ia that there are essential differences. Nov the 
essential differences presuppose something like essentes. But ve ahouldn't be frightened 
by that vorá. The essenes becowes elear to us, let us say, Wien ve raíse the question, 
"faat da". Por example, vhat ís a dogl What ie a lion? What ís a body? What iu a 
la This question - What is? >» ís the Soeratie question, universally prior to enythiag. 
Woile thís question le rsised in many dialogues, €.g., wat ls comugo? Wbat 1s Justice? 
Sfocrates never tegios vith that. Here in this dialogue ve have this umisuelly abrups 
besianing. Now ¿2% 1s particulsriy surprisáng 1f we consider auother fact. There vas 
5 coabernorery of Pilato, Lhmmekon, who we also a dírect pupil of Soecmtes. Now ia 
Xanophon'3 vorks íhs question, “What, is iaw?" ts also raised. Y wwld like ta sey the 
question, "Whet ds lav?” da this form, in this explicit fora ls never ralseú elseviers - 
lo the Platonic diejogues. Hut in Xenophon's tíalogues the question is raised oy Alelbiedes 
in e conversation with his guerdlen, Pericles. You know, Pericles, the grest Athenias. 
And thla radsing the question cí wat law is la presented by Xenophor as a sign of the 
feivolity of Alcibiades. Bite question, "What is lav?" the ansver to which revesla tha 
wnle uystexy of lav, csm bs reísed by a man of considerable levity, as Alciblades w- 
diibiedl; ves. Ma” here la vee dialogue which has «ome down to us ab a Platoníz dia logut, 

curmaies binself abrup$ly begtio the conversation witk a nameless Athentanm, "Wist is lat? 
Just se 1% vere he neta hin in the maretiesr, and buttonholes him, and Ínstess of 
asciog him, "How axe you?” or "[6s a nics ey today, isn't 147" he seya, "hat la law?” 
de 10 his vero a sus jeer J«iiek you eouid discusa without some preparation, and even the 
very question of Mmish cemot be raleed vithiort a proper preparation. By the way, this 
12 a dia logue o0n]y batecan Soerates acá a single ran, a cingle íntenosibor, vio le exlied 
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“sompanion” ín this translation. That is alríght, although Í voulá translate 1% by 

“«omrade” tn spite of the fact that the word commdeo hes today this obnoxious implication. | 
It da not entirely alien to the Creek word beoeu»s £roipos While of se also meaning 

a friend, had a políticel comotation. The polítical clubs were called Eutiería , 
collectíona of comes, end therefore I think that should not be forgotten. These | 
clubs were oligarchic clubs, not democratic clubs. That is not unimportant. But vhat 

about this abrupt beginning? lu such saseg one must say, if one does not want to speculate 
2ínlesely, ars thers any perallala to that in the Platonie dislogues? Aná as a matter 

of fact there la a siugle parallel - another dialogue called Hipparchus. We have to 
eonsider tost far a moment to understand that. l 


Toe chus 81s0 begins with Socrates raising abruptiy a question, “What ¿e 
loving of gain? Wat ís gresd:”, you could almost say. These tvo dialogues, the 
Mános and the Hipparchus are axín for the additional reagor that they are the only dieloguss 
with such nsmeless comudes. Tere are no other dislogues o? this kind. Furthermore, 
these are tbe only dialogues - the Minos and the Hipparchus, vhose titles designate 
individual kumn beings - Minos ís a human being and Hipperchus ís a human belog;¿ but 
auman beinge who sus not characters in the dialogues. You 9868, whieo he calls a úislogue 
Piaedrue, Praedrus le ar interlocutor, and the Gorglas, Gorgías 1s ín the díalogue.. 

And then he bas titles rot indicatíng individuals, like Republic, they indicate the 
subject matter, or Symposium and Banquet, and these iniicate the occasion. But in no 
cuses other than these two do ya find proper names of individuals in the titles, 0? sich 
inálvídwls as are sot characters in the dialogue, but subject matter of the conversation 
within tae cialogue. Eo these tivo dialogues obvivusly belong together. And we mel see 
whst ve can lesm from thet. 








These two men, Minos ónd Higoarchus, vere people deed long before Socrates' time. 
Minos was seid to be the legíslator of Crete, say a thousend years ago, and Hipparchus 
vas the fancus Atbenien tyramé ao vas mudered about fifty or sixty yesrs bafore Socrates 
wea bom. Loy in butb disiogues tuese tnemes, the Cretan lsagislator and tie Athenían 
tiect, are brought up by Socrates aná la both cases these famous men are highly praised 
by Socrates. 1 must say e few words obouwt the Hipparchbus. The man highly praised in 
the Hipparctus 1s Hipparehua, tha son of Pisistratus, the famous Athenian tyrant. Both 
Hipparchus 6nd his father vere geserally known as tyrante. Hipparchus had been mudered 
by Harmodiar amd Aristogiton, wio were magnified as liberators of Athens by the Atuentian 
dmmocraey. Socrates does rot mention these things, but he praises Hippaerchus most highly, 
end he explicitly eltscks the cyinton of the many regarding the cause of Hippexrehus ' 
muder. u tas Hipjerenas, Soers:jes ettacks an Athenten xth regarding Hipparchus. 

Theo aqyth wee that tos ws e lova afífade, and some improper conduct on the part of 
Eiprerchus. But Socrates says no -» that Hipparchus was mudiered by an socident and that 
as was reaily a ver; wise and respectable mañ. Similerly ln the Minos Socrates attacks 

an Athenian syth regerdíng Minos. To exagserate a vit. In the Apparenuss Socrates 
vindicates an Athentan tyrant as 1 wise anó good msn. Now this follows easily ron tias 
subject matter of tiis dialogue waich 1s love of apin or graed. Love o gain la ¿emerslly 
regardeó, today as vell as ín antiquity, es somsching bad or base. But Sosrates proves 
tie prradoxjcal tiecia tiav lova 9f gain le not bad or base, not to say tnat 1£ is gooá 

or roble, Now tre tyrant is the most suscessful love of gain. It la clear; you en ses 
tiles ever today. For exunple, 11 My. Kiruschev hos any desire which can be srvistied, 

any by souey, he surely esa satisfy £t much better than nos only ve but aven Pres dent 
Bsenhorer. So a tyreat da resily the vealthiest san in the comumnityz he cen di spore 

os the imiole Uiing  Therafore, 1a9e moss suecessíu. lover of galo 38 the tyrano y 
vindicating the love of gala, ano Socrates does, he virdicates ía a genes byimnuy. 

But this le nod axolisitiy esld 1 the Hiprarcras. bet Athenian tyrant ds mev:icisó. 
bscavsés y seyina o Hiogesshus! imanes tie conversational. eltrariíon. Pre uterocrtor 
there de aMala tit cocrases mi jiat iry So decríivea Bin Lemsmse Socrates made tales etracge 
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assertion that love of gaín is not bad. Theresupon, Socrates quotes Hipparchus' saying: 
“Do not decelve a friend." 'Hipparehus had erected statutes or something like statutes 

in Athens and around Athens and one inseríption was, "Do not deceive a friend." And 

on the other side 07 this pillar he said: "Walk thinking Just thoughts." In other 
words, leed a just life you could say. But the interpretation of that ís the other 
statement - a just man is e man who does not deceive friends. You see this 1s of 

course an ambíguous saying; 1% may meen that you may decelve a non-friend or an eneny. 
And that vould mean then in tha context - justice consista of helping friends aná hurting 
enemies. Does this ring any vells - this view of Justice? 


(It 15 a view advanced by one of the speakers in tae Republie.) 


Yes. Polemarehus. And thare is even more to that; that has a longer, broaúer history, 
but let .1e leave 1t at that. ¡o there is a view we know. We can also link 1t up vith 
the issue love of gaín. Love of gaín in the common sense ia of course semathing 
linkeá us with deceytiíon. When we speak of a man who loves gain, we mean thai, he 1a 
Aa díshonest man. Now, but 1f love of gain is good or may be good - as Socrates contends, 
deceytion may be good for the sume reason. But this much about the Hipperchus, and 
that only to indicate this is a very strange thing. While the subject of the Hipparchus 
máy be ealá to be tyranny, the subject of the Minos is the opposite of tyranny, name! y 
lay, rule of law. The first sentence. to which 1 return, runs as foliovws (more literally' 
translated): "Whst 1s law for 1187" Not as the translator says, "Tell me what, is law.” 
He doesn't say "Pell me". 1t %3 much more abrupt. "What ls law for us?” 1t 16 
ambiguous, aná 1t can mean "nat ls a law in our opinion?"; in other words, in our 
opinion - you Mr. X aná mine. Sut 1t can of courae also mean more. That is the minimum 
extent vaen you speak of you and I; the minfuum se two. What le the maacimum extent 
of "ve"? All men, ve thinking beíngs, we human beings. But there 1s a very interesting * 
in-betveer. What le that? 


(_ Some léea of the state, the polis in this case.) 


We Athenians. That is 1t. And ] believe the context would show that this "We 
Atheniana" ía the decisive menniag here. "What is law in the opinion of the Athenians?" 
Now, clearly, what is lav for us, the Athenians? The Athenian law. That 18 eleer. 

But at the end of this conversation, which is very short - which probebly has not taken 
more than one hour - the law in the highest sense proves to be the law of Minos, the 
Cretan law. And xánd you, Minos was un enemy of Athens as will be mie very ulear. 

Now 1f tals is so, 1f the lav par excellence ia the law of Minos, and enemy o? Athens, 
vhat. light does 1t throw on ths law of Athens? Well that ís really simple lo:ie. 

The best Jaw le the lav of Miaos. What follows from that regarding the Athenían law? 
Come now, 1t is reelly very siuple; 1 believe that even in e grade school I would get 
en ensver. Well, tbe Atienian law s not the best law. 11 is subject to criviciam. 
Now 1f ve take the two ájelogues together. n the Hípparehus we see an Athenian tyrant 
weas good end wise; but a tyrent la an unsavory man, end law ig mich better thnn the 
tyrant. Now let us therefore look at Atbenian lav. Alright, let. us then look at laz, 
But taen ve wuld get not the Atnenian law but e foreign law as the best law. Both 
díialogues are strengely dangerous, one could say. These are delícate subjects. Why 
the: does Socretes take up thia very delirate question in a conversation with namel.ess 
comradest 


(breax in tape) 
co. everycas vita perfeck frarcoess amd without ary irony or hesitation or whetnot. 


Vos if we look at the other Plitonisc dialogues, I mean any other dielogue other then 
the Apology, ve eco tbet that Ls not úrue. Nowhere do we find in any Platonis dielogue 
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Socrates engaged in a conversation on the marketplace with anyhody, with people who 
have no special aptitude for that. Whether Plato día 1t or whether a pupil did ít 15 
a question which ve cannot decide and which we nosd not decide. There is a need for 


marketplaoe 
preparation and addresoes to thes the uost important questions - the question, "What 15 
lav”, and the question vhat is love of gain, because love of gain means of sourse also 
A e O a O a Sl And then we 
ses immediately that 1f Socrates would have habituslly done 1t the 

what xinád of troubles he would have come; namely, in the first case by praisiog 
Athenian tyrart to e complete stranger and then by prelsing foreign law and thus erf- 
ticizinag impllcitly tbe Athenían law. So that seems to me to be the context ín which 
one has to read the Minos. 


pa 
po 


Fow let us turn to the text itself. "What is lew for us?" "Which law, or what 


That 138 an ol14 story in all Platonie dialogues 
"hat is" question and have to be introduced to that. But let us 
more elosely. Socrates asks, what ís law! The first reaction of 
law? In other words, he assimes that there are many laws, and this 
exists on varícus levels, ths one lega1 code consists of many legal provisions aná 
seconály, there are many legal. codes. So thst is clear. This manyness, ve shall pee, 
ig a problem. "hat la, the perspective of this dialogue, the problem, 1.e., that 
there exe many lavs, either as parts of a code or the minyness of codes. Socrates 
tries to deny that manyness; the intarlocutor stresses it. Mov tha example which 
Socrates uses here in order to make clear the question is that of gold. The examples 
in Platonic dialogues are never chosen at random, and therefore ons must raise the 
question why the flrat example which cecurs to hin is that of gold. That ¿lluninates 
tbe situation. What does every chilá xnow about gold? 


a 
: 


(_ It 1s valuable.) 


Precious. And what ebout the proposition thet lav ís precious. ls that a strange 
assertica? Tt ls what overy decent men vould say - generally speaking, prior to desper 
observations regarding this particular law. So that 1s clear. Now thsn he goes on: 
“... 11 I were asking you higher up, 8s 1 say, gold, ... I belleve you would not have 
asked properly, for neither gold differs from gold nor stone from siones as far as ita 
being stons and gold is concerned.”" Now you see he introduces another example, illus- 
tretion - stones. What is tbe relatícn of gold and stone? 


(_ Stone ls very common ará base.) 


Stone ls at the opposite pole you can say. 1f you take a stone and try to sell 
1t in a pan shop you will see the difference immediately. But on the other hand? 


(_ Both are part of the sume gemus.) 


Thet le indicated here by the fact that there positíon is changed. You noticed 
that? "Gold does not differ from gold nor stone from stone regarding being stone and 
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being gold." Thet de tbe constant procedure of Plato; what 1 0811 the exchangesbility. 
Y1f two things are enmerated in Gifferent sequence, say a-b and then b-a, that neans 
that a and b are exchangeable from the point of view of tbe present discussion, and you 
have to find out vhat that point of visw is. What do golá and stone have in common? 


( Duwrab1lity.) 
Yes. That you can say. But mot orly that. a 
(Lota are ivanimte.) 


Inanimts. Y believe that la the relevant polnt here, as we will sea later. Then 
ve woulá bave to consider this ¡¿roposition. Law ls soroviting inanizate, lifeless, 
áeLá. Xa thís an Intelligible proposition - that law is something lifeless or dead? 
Have you ever heard tiat outeida of Plato? The dead letiar of the lav. * You rmust have 
heard that. Law comes to sigo fíret as somthing precious. But then 1t comes also 
to sight, ia the same most primary observation, as something lifeless or inanimate. 
Thet =3ts already tha tone for the further discussion. Now then he goss on to ssy l1st 
us retar to the question. "From this poínt of view law, $00, does not differ in. 
any vaz from law.” Mesping, gold doesn't differ from golá qua golá, stone doesn't differ 
£rox stone que stone, law €ogs vot differ fron law qua las. "But all laws tumn to the 
sue tine, for esco. of the laws le lew equally - not one law to a higher degree and 
enter lew to a lover úegree. This is then the very thing J ask you. Altogethar, uhat 
le law? 17 tais la ready at huad -» meaning 1f you heve the ansver reudy at hand - 
say 156. Whats elga then vowid ne law, Oh Socrates, except the things established?? 
Tola da tbo fire definition of lav givea; there are altogother three of them. Now 
. Ye bava %u consiñer that. 


We con interpret this as foliows. The interlocutor says - Well, 1f you speak about 
lew dy gererel, veich applies aquelly to all lew, thiía means of sourse alao that you 
ñiaregari completely the differenos of good and bad. Put 1t ls mesnt to apply to 

¿a less, wat ís true of every law. But then he makes a distincion in the paseago 
i renó o you. 411 laws and each law. A líttle Joke. let us think of the two exauples 
golá end ebvone. Can one sey 211 golds and each gold, and cab one say 211 stones sand 
sech stoue. This purely verbai consideration, 11 14% 1s purely verbsí, would sem to 
dugaesi ibat in this respect law ls sonewhat aloser to stone than to gold. But let us 
leave 14 et that. Tae firat definition says hat lev ín general ls ecusions 0 usager. 
Yon sáe «gaio tie plural; he ensvers vitb the pluvsl. Lau le necessarily a anay; 14 
dle essrutíally mer”. Aa to these customs Or usages, T woul6 387 the vord vos ue ra 
dx Crees could be tmosleted La two dMf?erent veya, vhdeh excaat, hovever, to tie vans 
thing. bánga enstamiry, things held ín high estee, things believed; thía de 211 
iímliad £o the Greek term. Another vury littio tbíng to waieb 1 mist draw your attention. 
As for the interlocuzior, for tae firgt tine e nas Ls mentioned. You know, Scesmtes 
dt my, Techouselños, or wiatever the nas of that feliov migit be; the inte:*ocutor 
save, 'M, Sosretes,” from vbíoh we leara (me thing: he xnows Socrates. Surely. And 
Plato hue brings 046 more clessiy tiet Sosrates never celia this fellow by his name; 
aiy he eslla gcoratos by kis wue. Excuse me for tha detalled character 0? fhe ex- 
position, because that da only an inticatíion of what one vowd have to do theoretically 
do +oe ive. But ths lau ars eh teo long; e voulé need yenre for that. he Mincz 
ls shoré enough no tab we csn Tiscuss The detalis. Yn al these questions 14 15 
neveysary Lo refizet vot culy hot tos fact vho salia vhom by name (beoause that ls 
alvimetely of somo mardog) var elas :ny dose he do £% hera. Why £ces he say here, 
"Sceratas," ml má. La ofber pineselo los one esimot answer the question, because 
Pleto donza't avaver de, 17 ue do not reflest on sur 9 dolrgzs. Wber, ln a vonversation, 
do va 1203 - sey. "Bat look, 30, hera gua aña vorpal pal an da od do at. Ta 
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other words, these reflectiona on when and how we use such things are, ¿in 
of a writer like Plato - although he la not the ouly one of thíta kind - 
This rhetoric, this knowledge of how we speak, la fully explicit In the 
like Plato so that he can apply 14 properly. Nov there is of course a 
of gueh cages. But we can say There ís a certain emotionsl character 
word, For example, tbe other may be particularly dense, and we try to awken 
of his sleep by saying, "Look" end then we 0821 his name. But there are al: 
cases, and then cannot be decíaive. There are cases ín Platonic dialogues 
has the áistinci impression that the fellow ias begging for meray beonuse he 
And then hs says, "Socrates." But 1t can also have the swekening effeot. 
later clearer examples of that. 
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Now then in the immediata sequel, where ve stopped, Socrates refutes the 
definition. "Dosa speech also seem to be the said, or sight, the thing or hearing, 
ths heard thing, or 1s speech something different from the spoken , aná somethin 
áLfferent frou the sesn things, and heering something different the heard y 
end hence also law something different from the thíngs establi by lav! Does 
ssem to be in this case, or how?" How meaning, 1f you don't agres with ms. Aná 
interlocutor eays: "Yt hes now come %o sight to me as sonsthing different." Now, . 
udortunately, these things cannot be very wall translated into Eglish and therefore 
TÍ mist explain it. Now tbe Greek vord for lav ís nomos, and the interlocutor had said 
that nemos is equal to voyuifópetba, t.e., customs or useges. And now Socrates 
seems to make, or to use, an argument of a purely verbal nature. He says, let us loox 
at something elee, - logos, speeeh, is equal to Aeyóuera, the spoken things. Now 
ít w111 ba easier for me to ssy this in Engliah. lght, seen things; bearing, heard 
thiaga. Now what is the difference betvvsen sight and seen tbingas - because. nomos 
(law) 18 now coming to sight as something acín to sight, end not things seen? The 
first suggestion vas - law is something inanimate, e product. In itself, lifeless. 

Now by this seemingly verbal consideration, 1t is suggesteá that law la ekin, or of 

the same kind, as acts of the mind, e.g., seeing, hearing, speaxing (because speaking 
doen nut mean of course giving sounds, measningiess sounds but rational speech.) Now 
this ís then the first counter-thesis of Socrates. Law ls not a mere object of the 
mind or a produst of tbe mind; law ls sn ect of the mind. You sse, you must always 
distínguish in the Platonic dialogue everything between the arguments by which Socrates 
influences a speaker and the thought which he le trying to convey. The argumenta are 
sometines of a fantastically sophistical character, but what he la driving at 16 alveys 
very important. And this, vbat I call for exaggeration, the sophistic argument is 
simply an attempt to use a kind of ehorthand. The argument da not a strict argument, 
but what he 1s driving at 1s alwaya vorthwnile. Now let us consíder the thesís ve 

say that law la something lifeless. We know that. That ía a view vhich arises, which 
is intelligíble to every man who has gíven any thought to law. What atout the alternative 
proposition which de now made - that law is not lifelass but living and living by virtue 
of the fact that 1t consists ín acts of the mind. Have you ever heard this , or does 

1% make sense to you without «ver having heard it before? How does a law ive? 


y 
¿ 
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á 
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( Guly in the sense that 1t is creative or creeted.) 


Yes, but one dorsn't even have to go so far. For exemple » the law lives du the 
acts o? the Judges. Now thís sct of the judge ls dn every case a mental act, even 
12 1% consiste only of subeuming thís pertículer case under a legal rule. This sub- 
sumpbicn, “his recognition that it felis under the rule , le a mentes] act. That 1s 
the lifa of the lav - os the lovest Level. You are quite rigut thet the question of 
the legisiator ls even more important; we come to thab. 


( Pos iso yo 2ould say ín vhta cane 16 ds a living thing because 1t la custou 
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and custom is also something living.) 


But that is not clear. You see, you must not stert from any romantic notions. 
Custom ás custom le merely something whfeh happens. That requires a long reflection 
to show that it ís living. If this worá custom creates a difficulty, think of rule. 

A rule could be a mere object of your thought. But the point hare is that' the law 

is not an object of though as the rule is, but 1t is an act of the mind. Do you 

see the difference - that a mathematical law 1s asfuch not an act of the mind but 

an object of the mind? Here the attempt ls made to understand the law as an act of 
the mind. We must see. Nomos and act of the mind. Which kind of act? Now 1 draw 
your attention to another thing. He gives here three examples. The examples are 
speech, sight and hesring. Now it is a general rule ín Plato, which 1 know only from 
practice - in other words, nut from an explicit stateme:i, that whenever we find an 
enumeration whet 1ís in the center is most important - most important not absolutely 
but in the context. Now here ve have sight in the center. We must esse whether law 
does not have something to do with sight in particular. Whether this wi1l come out we 
must see. At any rate again we see here nomos ls one. The act of the mind ín all these 
cases ís singular. You see agaín this repetition of the problem of the one and the 
many, wWMileh we now cannot yet interpret. 


Now the first definition is disposed of. The interlocutor has seen immediately 
that law 18 mora ekin to sight than to things seen. Whether he is vise in admitting 
that le not yet settied; perhaps we would raise all kinds of objections - that law is 
reully not en act 07 the mínd. But he 1s satisfied by this simple verbel similarity 
between nonos, logos and so on compared with these pasalve expressions, things believed 
in, things seen, and 50 On. 


( Me relation tetween the seen things,and seeing, the heard taings and hearing 
is unambiguoue la Greex; that la very ambíguous, of course, in noros, logos 
and so on. But 1t seems to be somehow halfway between the two, this Ae y0utYa 
to me. This logos and hey ómeyn do not seem to be as clear a cose as otkers. 
T wonder 1f you have something to say about that.) 


No, no. The clearest case ís doubtlessly that of the sense perception here, be- 
esuse logos as here the Creek vord for speech means, for example, also proportion. 
Tn other vords, amething which in 1ts01? le an object rether than a subject. 


(Wall, psyehologícaliy speaking, 1t here seems to provide a sort of link between 
tae ronos and the other, but 1 tacught there might ba some other parallelism.) 


Does anyone have 1t here so that he might read the next speech. That vay ve can 
make better headway. 


What then vouwd law be? Let us consider 1 . . . for art ls surely 
our discovery of thinge, le 1t not? 


1 meytion ln passing thet when he speaks of these two arts nere, medicine and 
soothsaylrg, you see that he says in the case of the soothsayer: "As the soothsayers 
assert.” He doesn't say ín tha case o? the physicians that the physicians assert. 
That ls a problem whether the art o? sootasaying 1s a genuine art. But this l mention 
only in pessing. But you see here at the beginning that Socrates does something 
here wiicb he docs frequently, name y, thet he rekes a dialogue within a dielogie. 

He says - 1f somone vould ask the %v3 o? ue, then we would answer that and bnat. 
Thie la a dialogie vitnia the dislomies. Why does he do 1t7 Whats is the uss 0% obia 
device? 
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( 1t takes the pressure off the interlocutor. X£ he 1lé beginning to feel tbe weight 
it sases him.) 


In other worás, Socrates presents himself as beíng in the same boat with the inter- 
locutor. They are together; they are sllies. And they are both the people asked. But 
who ls the asker? 


£ Socrates.) 


Again Socrates. So it ls really ironícal. Cleariy. An act of humantity, that 
ls to say. An act of humanity la an act of irony. Never forget that. I meen this 
quite sericusly. 


( But 1t also allows him to make a conclusion here which would otherwise perhaps 
never have been made.) 


He can make suggestions. Surely. But 1t ía a remarkable device which always 
atríxes cur attention. Now hers 1 masti skip quíte a few things. But you see hers, 
Socrates takes up two of the examples mentioned bafore, 3.e., sight and hesríng. 

Sight send hearing bave in comon that they are sense porceptions. Sense perceptions 
through the eyes and the eava respectively. What do we see through the eyes? Fragieta, 

things. Pragus eorresponds to the latina word, res, which means things to be handled. 

It does rot mean belings. The %reeks have a different word for beáng, end in latín they 

have ex vnofflelal worá for that, ens, later on. But what about the ear. What doss 

sense perception through the esr ko manifest to us? Things? 


£ Sounás. ) 


Sounds. Thet ls alas vormiiy pf reflection - that our perception of things la 
visual perseptioo, not through the esrzz. The thing as thlog la an object of the eye 
rather thas the ear. Now what egbout ties third possibility which he mentioned befors, 
speeeh or logos. Tita, as you see hers, is divided by Socrates luto two possibilities. 
Lesmirg, ¡A DÁ VEL, frow which tha «ord mathematica is derived, and let us soy 
selence. We know nov that law ís e meutal act. But la 1t an act of sense perception, 
or de 14 an act of selenca, or is 1t as act of art? Nov art means of course never 
vhet 1t neans now - cspital A, you kno%, fine ext. Art means a productíivs sac1l1, 
8.£., Sioenmaker, caspenter, au of course also the posts, but not they particuler!ly. 
Nov what would you sey, by ths y, 1£ you are eonfronted by this proposition: law 
la a mental act, but there are thres kinds of mental acts which we consider, l.e., 
serse pereaption, scíenes and srt. What would you say? To specify this. He ccordí- 
notes two bhings - ack and invrention, or discovery. Invention we could perhaps say. 

1 teileve that no ones would say 1t ds sense pereeption. So ths cuesbicn wulé be, 
ás 15 l1ke eclence, “hat ls to say, thsoretical, theoretical knowledge, or le it prc- 
ductive ruovledge, productive practica! kaowledge? “hat ís tae question. We w3l1 
see thís question goes tircugh the rest of the díslogue. And not for bad reagone. 
let us refiect for one movent wiy this 1ís really e diffiemt question - wet bird. 
of knowledge ls impited in, or the ths essencs of law. 


£ Doera'b the wei Zor discovery also uean inventioa?) 


Yes, 14 meaxs boíh. Now et us look et this. (1£ you heve s law here, seque lar, 
eny £be present tes cas vithb hs exsaryodoss enál «hat eob. To this las in exfebernos 
price to human estívitiy, prior to husas production? 1 balieva 1t le safe to tar thet 
16 da a product f hrumen production. ¿cd fraa úbis ¿odos of view Jaw vould be +k£n 
to the produote of arvz. £y ¿ke tia nhosmales peoduges shots, the lavaaker produces 
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1av8. 


(Y was wondering. In the firat cese lavs vere treated as inanimste, and then came 
to transfer to animate. And in this first discussion of lawmskers he discussed 
physiciana and seers. This would presumibly correspond with the earlier treatment 
of laws as inenímete, and then a later development corresponding to the animate 
thinga, but here 1t corresponds not to the artist but to the product of the art.) 


Yes, that ía the difficulty. But alright, I w111 try to avoid 1t, although 1 
do not know whether 1 can. That law íg a mental act and not a product. Now is the mental 
act vhich is the essence of the law ax art of production or an art of mental perceptions? 
Now Í can answer your question with this simple meens of Socrates: the law produces 
Vo pop ca « So Just as the píils of the physician, viv things which are saíád to make 
paople well, correspond to the customs or useges, and the act which produces 1t is 
called law, just as in the other case it ís called the medical art. That is tbe simple 
vay or disposing of that difficulty. 1 should have avoided the word law; let us say 
legal provision in order to get some verbal clarity. Legal provisions are made by an 
art, by a human art called law. That makes sense. But what about the proposition 
thst law, the ari which produces legal provisions, must have the character of a the- 
oretical sclencs, and camot bs understood as an anaelogon to the cobbler, carpenter, 
etc. What about that proposition? 


í Doesn't 14 meen that 1t would have to have objects that do not chenge?) 


Jast as the foot of man changes of course but dossn*i chauge so considerably thst 
if a good shosmaxer makes 8 paír of shoes they can last, in the case of a grown-up 
man, for a very long time, there can elso be a legal provísion which can last for one 
or two decades, or maybe ever for a century, but ro legal provision can last forever. 
I ses uo difficulty here. 


( You maen to say that there axe lews in every society?) 
But understooád to be ehangesble. 


( dd a OR 
fro science clarified here?) 


The embiguity hera is deliberate, and 1 vouls have to anticipate other develop- 
aents ín order to dlscues 1t. For thís reason 1 don't want to go into that. 1 simp- 
lified 1t by simply putting Gowa art es produetion and science €s puwrely cognitive, not 
practtcoal. But the question ia this. You referred to the question of change and un- 
<chengenbility. Now lat me sey this again ín edvence of any further discussion. Ths 
question of the chengsability of laws pleys a very great role; we see that almost 
immediately. And for certein reasons Socrates enmbarkes on a quest for unchangeable 
lawa, 11 1 may exaggerate ¿t a bit. Hut the very strange thiog is that there da not 
any reference or allusion to aomethíug which everyone of us would think today 1f the 
question cf unchangeable laws would come up. — And what 15 that? 


( Tae encestral lava.) 
Y2£8, that La maot to be but tbat ás only a deluslon. 
(o Natural law.) 


haibural law. Tuere la co 8n 21 asíon +3 thag. So natumnal law 13 cut 07 the 
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question for some reasons vhlch we will later discuss. 'But precisely because there 

le no reference to natural law, the question of selence becomes so . Namaly 
this. Ife legislator vants to establish a legal provision, and 1f it la to be good 

he must know the situation; he must know the end for which he lays down the law. But 
for a legal code and for a broader legislative purpose, he must know much more than 

the present situation. To reduce 1t to a simple proposition, he must know the nature 
of man. He must know what is the end of man. Now is the nature of man and the end of 
men the object of an art or of a selence? What would you say? 


( It seems to me that in one sense 1t is the object of a science.) 


Surely, ín one sense. T don't need more now. Because this makes it clear that 
a deeper understanding of law and even e deeper legislativa art 1s bound to be more 
then a prectical science. It must go into the field of want de traditionally called 
meteyhysics, but ve may use ere the tentative and provisional term, e theoretical 
science. Therefore 1t ís legitimately a problem whether law as a mental act, 1f ve 
use this somewhat funny terminciogy, can be understood as an art or must be understood 
as a sríence. This subject viil come up ín the sequel. 


Nov let us consider the =ontext before we go on. Up to now ve have seen thst 
the understanding of the law as mere customs or UBAEs5, l.0., Of inaninmete thinge, le 
impossible. And Socrates suggested the analogy of sight, heeríng, art and scíence for 
the umxierstanding af wbat nowos is. The interlocutor has understood him up to that 
point. How does Socrates go on from here? Let us reed that. 


'Fher one thing especially of this sort shall we surmise . . . 188 
city's resciutlon. 


let us stop here one moment. Now that 1s the sezond definition. He has forgotten 
about the first, ané says a las le e resclution, let us say resolution, of the polis. 
Now what about this definition? Well, what do they say today about law! Wa do not have 
to go into the difference ín a complicated federal state between federal, state end 
manicipal laws. 


( 1'n not sure, but to the question you asc 1 would say that they answer today 
that 1t is an act of Congress.) : 


Yes, but ultimately en act of the political community. Beceuse the Congress has 
a delegated power. So the law ds the decialon of the political comanity ve can 39y. 
Now this la of course empirienliy elveys demonstrabl*, because even if you take an 
absolute monsreh ss the lawegiver he is the legislator of the political community. 
Ib de tbe most obvious]ly enpirical. definition. We will see later on that Socrates 
wiil leave tris definition, which ls the second, and leed up to e thárd. And tnen ve 
are tircigh. This will be criticized end on very iuportant grounds. But nevertbeless 
1t ls the central derinttion wich meens that this definition has much in 1te favor. 
It 1s a very problemtic definition, but it has a great empirical evidenes obviously. 
Now Sormtes makes now Imediately e change. You ses, the interlocutor is not Jumb. 
le sees immediately the difficuity of saying the law is, or the legal provision let me- 
say, le be produet of an ert like the shosmakers art or 1s the object of a suíence, 
because he knows how lewe ere made - by non-techrical uen in a non-tecimnical assembly, 
going togezher anú deciding by vote. Aná there la opinion involved, of cowrse, but of 
ny sejence or art 44 le at least ducious. As to dogma, we mist not forget that ubie 
la derived from the Greek wri 39kt1Y, fra wiioh doxa, opínion, ís derived. Dogma 
le a vor «hieh you now, for «emple, from euurch history. 1% reans originally vbat 
las been decides ty the citizen boóy. —Sorrates goes on to sey iemadistely, and bere you 
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see a very grent step: “It seems you call the law a political opinion.” "I do indeed." 
Now you ses a very grave step. What is the difference between saying law is a political 
opinion and saying lew is a decision of the polis? 


7 


q Well, the step seems to be that you are making the decisions of the polis opinion.) 


Ín other words, the cognitive element ís more clearly stated by calling it an opinion 
than by ca.ling it a decision But there ls another point "mich ls equaliy important - 
á poiltica.. opinion. 


z A political opinion isn't binding on others but a law is. I don't see how. . .) 


Surel;y, that comes out. Tukt even merely gramatically. First you have the decision 
> the polis and now ypu have s political opinion. Who is now the opiner? ln the 
first. case we know who 1s tas “ecreer - the polis. But who is the opiner in the case 
vo? a poiitical opinion? The ¡<liís? T mean, if law is a political opinion, whose 
vinior? Jecree of the polis. whose úeeree? The Polis', that 1s perfectly clear. 
3ut vhe cp.nes her=? 


, The lougivers or tae lawmskers.) 


B.4 esrtainly act necessarily tae polis. This is safe to say. If you say pollt/cal 
sdiacor , you deseribe as muen ihe subject matter of the ogyginion - that on which you 
omMae - as the subject - the (0 iner. Now that 1ís an obsolutely erucial step. nat 
enre vesy irrationel to Socrates. With what right is the polia entitled to male 
¡avus! Acd ve have fírst to lock at the polis very closely and see wiether 1t nas a 
rignú to tiat. nis viole juestion ls . .(insudibiej . . 1 teli you how he will ¿roceed 
de 411 ke-=p ln mod this sauggestion regarding art and selence, and he will lead up 
to the sugsestion that the on y law which deserves to be called a law is made by an 
¿X/27%, ty a man af knowledze ¿1 art. And whether the polás is a body of men o xnow- 
irdas cr art da absolutely ¿ncertailn. And witb wbat right then can the polis mike any 
aseertiors. That ls nat he le driving at. But the first step he does ls that he 
omita the «enitive, en act 97 the polís, and does not tell us but leaves 1t a question, 
Wose act ía the lar?" 1% ls nob necessarily an act of the polis, he claims, wblca 
to begla with ds a vholly atrocious sd uo0st subvexsive assertion, end we mist see later 
vn «ietaer be has An reaénvas for saying that. 








The tíme ls now uy so Í víli on!;: mentíon the next bie step in the arganent, ad 
that ds this. The second d=Pirition, «hieh is empiríenlly the only decent defiition 
¿oo cx gdve of a le, le oyen to a very grest diffieulty. And here we remember our 
Cirsa” exsasle, gold. People ary not omly that a law ls tone decision cf the polis, 
they alyc say las is something respesisble, sonesiin: noble as the Greeks would 8a7y, 
somesvhing oreciors like gold. And Sorrates seys these two trivial, ecommon-place [ 
issertiors regariiag las contrrf4ck each obher. 4 decision o? the polis 8 not as sub 
arta cetatla. Aná also a resuyectable acvinion ie not as such the opinios of the xolis, 
Mnerufície ¿a have to máxe a eidee. ithber ve avendon the respectability of law, acid 
tiéa we tan remin legal gosisivists and pay that law is the decision of the polis, 
are std to the respyectabi ity 02 law, ane then ye have to abandon the enpirical 
leficitica ol las, and heve te go dervad vhe empirical laws and finá a rationel eri- 
texlo iide: Allows us o ddstirgalish 2 etureen reapectable and desplicadle laws. ¿ni tont 
ls tia ex etep. Berefora 2 srates ss 0d tc a defínition of law vefeb provistonal y 
asated, ds this: lar ls now ge. “heo thera Ls 4 certaln difiizculty, xrovielze 
% is 1h acom ego of tie noe or ds if oxsow edge of certain tolngs lec e 
sfíacte of the polis: Desi wd play e great imla later or. But the fieles «nda 
“des Ít nicessaro ho go bey. the 7 otial pos tirlabís vies ls the elelm »alsed cy 
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see a very great step: “It seems you call the law a political opinion.” "I do indeed." 
Now you ses a very grave step. What is the difference between saying law la a policies, 
opinion and saying law is a decision of the polis? 


A 


á Well, the step seems to he that you are making the decisions of the polis opinion.) 


In other wrds, the cognitive element ís more clearly stated by calling it an opinion 
than by ce ling 1t a decision — But there ís another point which is equally important - 
á política: opinion. 


Y 


4 A political oyinion isn't binding on others but a law is. I don't see how. . .) 


Surely, that comes out. Fut even merely gramatically. First you have the decision 
of the polis and now ypu have s polítical ovinion. Who is now the opiner? In the 
first case we know who la the “screer - the polis. But who 1ís the opiner in the case 
o? a political opinion? The ¡xdis? T mean, 1£ law is a political opinion, whose 
ayinior? ¡keree of ibe polis. whose úecree? The Polis', that ds perfectly clear. 
But hc cp.unes hera? 


r 


: Tbe lnugivers o the lamudkers.) 


B.6 eurtainly act accessurily bae polis. This is safe to say. If you say political 
adinior, you deseribe as much the suvject matter of the opinion - that on which you 
voine « as the subject » the (yiner. How that ís an obsolutely erucial ste. “hat 
apjenrs very irrational to Socrates. With what rigbt is the polis entitled to nake 
lawa?  Acd ve have fírst to lock at the polis very closely and see whether it nas a 
ríigat to tnat. ais whole question ls . .(insudible) . . 1 teli you how he will ¿roceer 
e ví11 ke=p ln miad this suggestion regarding art and selence, and he wi21l lead up 
to tie sugrestion tbat the on y law ich deserves to be called a law 1s made by an 
¿Ayer, ty a man of enoaledge <r art. od wether the polis is a body of men 97 xno4w 
Indg"* cr at ds absolutely uncertalu. And wítb wbat rigot then can the polis make any 
aveertions. That is “nat he le driving at. But the first step he does ís that he 
oido the seníftive, en act of tbe polís, and does not tell us but lenves 1t a question, 
Whose act is the law?" 1% is not necessarily an net of the polis, he claims, ubica 
to begia with ds a vholly atrocious 401 nost subversive assertiíon, and we mast see laver 
a «ietaer be has 20, reaénas for saying that. 


The time ls nov uy s0 1 11 on!;, mentíon the next big step in the argunent., ad 
thet is this. The second de-firition, mich la empiriculiy the oniy decent defiiition 
von sax gádve of a la, de open to a very grest difíicuity. And here we remember our 
cis exanolde, gold. People ay not ouly that a law ls tne decision cf the polis, 
they aluc ¿ay las 1s something respezísble, sovebiing noble as the Greeks would say, ; 
soeshing orecious like gold. And Sorrates says these two trivial, comiwon-place [ 
assertiors regariiag law contrrédct each other. A decision of the polís 38 not as sub 
*ripectatla. And 2Lso a respectable ajyinion ie nut as such the opínios of the rolís, 
Merufcoze e have to mxe a clidees. ther ve avendon the respectability of lav, 4r.d 
hea we can reomin legal ¿osisívists «nd say that law 18 tbe decision of the polis, 


wr ¿ties to the res2gectabi: ity 0% dav, ané tner ua have to abandon the enpirical 
defi: Mido ol ias, and heve bo go beruad she empirical laws and find a ratíonel erl- 
serio vhico allows as %o distiigalish Letimen regpectable and despicanle laws. ¿n3 Uont 





la Lie uexo stes Deretora y erates 6s 0d te a definition of law vhdch provistonal y 
ctod, ls this: dar is know «ge. 4d rhar thera sa certain diPlisadty, «novielze 
at? (ss dt ina dgo oí tie il or is 3t kuo0w.edae of certein tolngs Mee ¿na 
affa.re of the polis:  Tiai wi.) pl Bra torale later on, Bat hs 2ifóie0to dicta 
«leo $% niceesar bo 1) Vaya. tha * cltiviakhe vies ds the elsim rsisel oy 
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law that ít is something which demanás respect, and is not merely meant to be rammed 
down people's throats. And thus the mere fact th:t a law 1s bused on a decision of : 
the polis does not yet make 1t a law. This is the difficulty. To indicate the structure 
of the argument. We have seen the first tuvo definitions, the third definition will ba 
law is knowledge - with this ambiguity: le 1t knowledge of the whole or 1s 1% knowledge 
of a certain subject matter, say the polis. And the third definition is the last word 
of Socrates, and of course terrible difficulties ariíse. And Socrates has to defend 

that definition. That ls the second large part of the díalogue, of this very short 
dialogue, and then after that, after Socrates has made 1t sure that this definition 
gtands, then the question arises: But where do we find that law which 1s knowledge? 
Surely not in Athens. And what can a sensible man sey? Well, only a god can have given 
such a law or, more specifically 1n this case, someone generated and traineád by the 
highest god. There is only one individual who meets this specification, and that is 

our old friend Minos. Therefore, Mínos' law 4s the oniy law which can possibly demand 
our respect. Another dif?lculty arises here because Minos had a very bad press in 
Athens, and Socrates has to show that this was due to the folly of the Athenians and 

not to the alleged injustice cf Minos, and this is the end of the dialogue. Now after 
we are through with that dialogue we will, of course, as sensible poeple buy immediately 
an aírplane tícket for Crete and look at the laws of Minos. And that la what in fact 
some Áthenian, pernaps this anonymous comrade, perhaps someone else, is doíng in order 
to see that. And then ve muet see of course whether these laws in Crete are so good, end 
that ve will see in the lava. 


(End o? Lecture) 
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+ + . € point which 1 made was not clear, as Mr. Dennis observed quite rightly. When 
speaking of present dey social science 1 dale there are two premises characteristic 
of it: (1) the distinction between facts aná values, and (2 5 the reduction of tie 
political to the sub-political, i.e., the sociological or the vsyenological. These 
are undeniable facts. But 1 raised the question as to the comection between these 
two principles, and this is where the trouble started. Now what I tried to say was 
this - that the fact/value distinction does not imply as such the necessity to reduce 
the political to the non-political. 1 didn't say more than that. In other words, there 
migot be specifically political valees which are irréducibie to the non-political, 
and thet these political values might be the starting point, the necessary starting 
point, for any analysis of the political. In other words, I never thought of denying 
that there are non-political values. This I tnink should not be agreeable. Then 1 
geve some reasons way there is a possible problem in the present day notions of the 
social sciences, and therefore an incentive to study Plato and/or Aristotle. And for 
certain reasons we plan to discuss in this semester Plato's Laws, which 1s Plato's 
political work par excellence. 


The Laws confront us immediately with the difficulty because 1% is the only 
Platonic dialogue in which Socrates does not appear, not even es a silent listener. 


. This can be explained provisionally by tne fact that the conversation on law takes 


place on the island of Crete. But this is of course not a sufíicient answer, because 
then the question arises immediately, why was the conversation located by Plato on 
Crete, and not in Athens. And we get an answer to this question in the short dialogue 
Minos, which we are discussing before we turn to the Laws. Now this dialogue Minos, 
which is today generally regarded as spurious, that is to say, as not *ritten by Plato 
(but surely by a man familiar with Plato, with Plato's worx, with Plato's thought - 

a man who more than any man today, knew ore about Plato), is still very valuable to 

ús from every point of view. Now the difficulty in this dialogue is that. it begins 
very abruptiy and in a quite unusual way with Socraves buttomholing a nameless acquaint- 
ence, comrade, with tne question, "What is law?" o solve this difficulty 1 susgested 
that we consider the only other Platonic dialogue which begins in the same way and nick 
has the same character, namely a discussion between Socrates and a nameless comade 
beginning abruptly with Socrates addressing this fellow with the question /'What 15?” y 
and this other dialogue is the Hippvarchus. Now these two dialogues, the Hipparchus 

and the Minos, have something very important in common apart from these external things; 
namely, the Hipvarchus leads up to the praise of an Athenian tyrant,: the Minos leads 

up to the praise of a non-Athenian lawgiver. In both cases Athenian law is the victim 
so to speek. Now there is, however, this difference which 1 mention in passing - thet 
the praíse of the tyrant in the EHipparchus occurs in the middle of the dialogue, wherzas 
in the Minos the praise of the foreign lawgiver occurs at the end. So that the praise 
of Minos is more visible at the first glance than the praise of the tyrant in the 
Hivparchus. Thais much as an introduction. 1 remind you now only briefly of the y 
which we discussed last time. There is a first definition of law given, according to 
which law is the usages - law ls many. .And the usages are something lifeless, inanimate. 
Ve have discussed that. Socrates induces the interlocutor, by one question really, 

to admit that law is not in any way a product of mental acts but a mental act itself, 
something like a sense perception or reason. But more specifically, since 1t is not 
sense perception, 1t must be an actoo? reason. And here the question arises right away: 
"Is it a science or is it an art, an ert in the Greek sense of the word and not fíne 
art?" This suggestion of Socrates leads to the second definition of law in the dialogue, 
according to which it is a decree of the city or, as Socrates says, a political opinion - 
because opinions are of course also acts of reason. 1 think we had reached this point, 
and we shoulá not continue in the Loeb edition at page 392. 












A state opinion or a political opinion . . . and the lawless are 
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unjust. UnJjust. 


Let us stop here for a moment. Now what do we see here? This is leading up to 
something, but we must not forget where the starting point is. The starting point is 
the provisional suggestion (1.e., Socrates syas: "Perhaps you speak right" or to be 
a bit more precise, "Perhaps you spesk finely or nobly”, which is not esectly the same 
as truly - but these subtleties we can leave for a moment), but now in order to find 
out whether it is truly right Socrates raises this simple question. What do we learn 
from the text read to this point? y 


( Wisdom drops out, doesn't 14?) 


Thís is true, but too general. Law is apparently identical with justice, as you 
see, because the lawful are just, the lawless are unjust. Men are made lewful by law 
and they are made just by justice, end it follows that law and justice are identical. 
But justice and wisdom are not identical; thet is also implied. We must keep this 
in mind. Now how does he go on? A 


And justice and law are most noble . . . as a gopd. Undeniably. 


You see, as something noble and we must seex it as a good. ¡It is something noble 
because it is most noble, as he says, and as good because it preserves the clty, and 
everything else. This distinction between the good and noble is not so familiar to 
us today, and therefore it must be brisfly explained. Wnet we call morality is called 
by the Creexs, they do not have a single word for that, the noble things and the just 
things; they together constitute what we call morality. You can, of course, also say 
the noble things are just things, the just things are noble, that ls clear, but primarily 
tney are distinguished. The just we can compare to what we call matters of duty, and 
the noble are things which are in a way above and .2yond duty, which deserve particular 
praise. A simple example; to pay one's debts is Just, but clearly not noble. 1 mean 
45 is too little for that. Other things are boble and yet one woulá not call then 
just, because they are not required by Justice. Now the good as good does not in itself 
have a moral meaning. For ezample, you. speak also of what is good for the body, good 
for a horse and good for a dog and also good for men. The question which is answered 
in the affirmative by Socretes, but not by all Gréeks, of course, is that the good for 
“men comprises the moral, the noble and the just, but it is not simply identical; the 
point of view is different. Good does not in itself have this moral mesning. Now 
here we see the distinction clearly. Justice is something noble, 1.e., something to 
be pralsed, respected, highly regarded. And on the other hand it is something good 
because it preserves the city. Good has also the utilitarian implication which is 
completely absent from the noble and the just. But the point which we get from the 
discussion here - one thing is unáerstood: whatever law may mean 33 mist be something 
good and noble. It must be something good and noble because that is wiat we roan Uy 
law. And if a definition does not bring out this point, it is an inadequate definition. 
Continue. ; 


And we said that law ls a dity's resolution . . . others evil. Yes, to 
be sure. 


1 see one can hardly translate this diffeiamtly, although the words used are not 
the simple words for good and evil. ... means: something like useful, and it can also 
take on easily a moral meaning - honest, respeciable and so on. And the other means 
primarily something tollsome, and therefore bad] Let us leave 1t at this somewhat 
simplistic translation - good and bad. E A 


Aná you know law . . . cannot properly be ; law. No,.to be sure. 
Ñ 
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Do you understand this simple argument? The definitáon was: baw is the decree 
of the city. How has this definition been refuted by one simple consideration? 


( The decree of the city is not always good.) 


Yes. And law must be good. That is wiat he ds saying. Teking an entirely impartial 
view of the situation, coulá one not also take the other líne; namely, that we have 
here two incompatible definitions, i.e., 11) law - the decree of the city, (2) law - 
godd. Now these are incompatible because the decree of the city is as such not good. 

- Ana on the other haná a good, say a good order, does not, as such, have to do with the 
good order of a city. What Socrates suggests is that we "aelete that (marks on báa.cko 
board) but we could as well do this (marks again on blackboard) and sticx to our : 
positivistic definition - and say that we do not care about good or bad but only concern 
ourselves with what is the decree of the city. That happens everywhere ín the Platante 
dialogues. We come up against a contradiction; in other worás, a case where a is b A 
and a is different from b, are equally evident. But they cannot be equally evident y 
and vhat do you do? * You have to drop one of them. . Now as a rule Socrates never gives 
a reason why he drops the proposition which he drops. Thet we have to find out for 
ourselves. And we have to see whether Socrates maybe made the wrong choice; perhaps 
he should have dropped the other thing. These are the things which are not said. 

The conversation proceeds much too fast. for that. We have much more time; that is the 
. good quality of books, as you know, es distinguished from speeches. You can always 
read again, but you cannot hear again. Even this kind of thing (pointing at the tape- 
recorder) is no help for that , Gltnhouga for other reasons. You cannot hear ggaín the 
speech, but you can read again aná again a book. Now Socrates Just picks that - law 
is good aná noble a end the importent point is this; Socrates has his reasons; these 
are difficult to fathom because Socrates was a profound man. But the interlocutor, 

who is a more simple man, why did he chhose it?. Why does he admit it without any 
difficulty? Some of you would have acted like him; others would have said "No!" 

They would have asked why should-he do that; that 13 was simply a popular prejudice. 


(Well, the interlocutor possibly knows of some bed laws of the city, laws that 
he doesn't egree vita. And therefore he would prefer the other definition.) li 


I see. He is in this sense a citizen. But we must see how far this is correct... 


( Isn't the reason that. he has admitted 1t because he had earlier agreed to the 
definition of law in terms of .goodness, in terms of Justice aná gocdness as 
associated. To be consistent . . .) Ñ 


You are quite right. In other words, he had admitted explicitly the principle 
that law is something respectable, noble and good. And then he could not well drop 14 
now. That is true. Now:let us see how we go one from here. 


But still Í am quité clear . . « granting that law is opinion. Yes. 

Now for those who can follow the Greex, I mentíon that here in this sentence 
KATA as a part of a word occurs. Kará, downvard. It is a kind of dowward look. 
These are the things which Plato frequently uses in order to indicate the character 
of the subject matter. Law ia not a very high subject as 14 will appear later. But 
this only in passing. ' ] E 

But what is good opinion . . . not true opinion. Yes. 


This is, of course, a very great step. An opinion could be good, meaning valuable, 
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without being a true opinion. That is by no means evident. But ina way Socrates Í8 

of course precise and says opinion as opinion, es purely cognitive thing, is primarily 

concerned with truth or untruth. Continue. E " . ] E 
And true opinton is discovery of reality. 


"Reality". 1s of course impossible; "of being", of what 1s. 





Yes it is. 


Now let us stop here for one moment. You remember the passage where he made a 
distinction between science and law (page 390 >, 3iha-b). And the term which he uses 
now here is efcipeoié rodréyres, finding out of what is, really combines the two char- 
acters of science and art. So the question is here completely undecided - science or art. 
Let us keep this in mind. At any rate let us read the next Socratác remark , nd then 
we are through with the third and last definition of law. ] A 


. 


So law tends to be discovery of reality. 


"Wishes to be", more literally translated. Law wishes to be discovery of being. 
That is the final definition of law given here. The rest is a defence of that definition. 
You see that Socrates changes here the apperent result of this discussion. Did you 
notice that? What does he do? Compare the two sentences and you haveitt. 


(  Eere he seys law wishes to be, and before he hagdsaid law is.) 


Yes. So you see Socrates, without giving eny reason, takes a presautionary measure. 
Because 1f it were simply said that law is true opinion of being, 1t would be mani- 
festly absurd. And therefore he says 1t wishes to be. If you look at any given law, 
Socrates says, it 1s not necessarily true opinion but 1t wishes to be. Law as law is 
necessarily to be judged in terms of goodness or badness, in terms of its end. A law 
cannot be understood except in terms of its end. Since tt cannot be understood except 
in terms of its end, 16 must be judged in terms of gocdness or badness. Á neutral 
treatment of law is altogether impossible. ] ; 


( When he used the word discovery here you suggested that he preserved the ambiguity 
between science and art, but didn't he use that word earlier "precisely to describe 
art?) 


: Yes, but in the first place there is a little change. He Spoke of Ebert, if 

Il may use the Greek term, and here he speaks of - ¿Úpero, which is a slight change. 
1 coulá not explain 14, but 16 indicétes a change. And secondly when he spoke of the 
arts he used the Greek term spa) M5, Which corresponáds to the Layin worá res. Now 
here he speaks of %4, which he Used formerly when he spoke of science. 1t is clear 
that the distinction between science and art is completely blurred here, and of eourse 
deliberafely. Because we don't know that yet. But let us think for one moment about 
thís fantastic assertion, 1.e., the law wishes to be discovery of being. What does 
1t mean in plain English? What is law? How do we call that pursult which tries to 
discover being as being? e Dl 


(- Metaphysics.)- 
Thet is not a Platonic word. How would you call 14? 


( Philosophy.) 


. 
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In other words, Socrates says without saying so - law is philosophy. Now what one 
has to do in such cases, after having been dumbfounded for a moment end perhaps even 
for more than a moment, is to recover one's “balance or poise and see whether 1í makes 
sense to say that law is philosophy. Ve must do this independently, because we should 
be better men than this nameless comrade and therefdre understand better. Also we ! 
have the unfair admantage that we can read this tiné and egein, whereas this poor 
fellow coulán't do that. Now does 1t make sense to sejp that law ls philosophy? We 
must understand that. A 


( In the first sense you can say law is philesophy, at least in the sense that 14 
rises out of a philosophy or a way of looking at. 


But simply starting from what we all admit in every day life regarding law. 


I wonder just how crucial the analytic elements of philosophy are to this con- 
clusiohusion. Does the word philosophy as Socrates is usinggit imply wisdom? If it 
does, 1t denies what he has already said when he left out wisdom and when he Was 
referring to lew and justice, law as being just but not wise. Now if it is true 
that philosophy does mean the love $f wisdom, tnen we have an obvious contradiction. ) 


Yes, that is very good that you remind us of that. We must keep this in mind. 
But before we try to solve it let us try to understand this alternative, according to 
which law would be pursuit of wisdom, seeking for wisdom, love of wisdom. Ard let us 
see whether that makes sense. Now could one not say, following what we have heard, that 
the law wishes to be beneficial to human beings? Couád not nne say that? Quite a 
few people, I think, would say this. Certainly it wishes to be; unfortunately it is 
sometimes damaging, but it wishes to be beneficial to human beings. Alright, wat 
must we know to judge properly of laws, and perhaps even to give good laws? What would 
one have to know if ve wish to give rules that will ve beneficial to human beings? 


( You have to know what is beneficial to human beings, and to know that you have 
to know womething about human beings.) ! ; 


You have to know the nature of man, and what is good for him. But perhaps one 
cannot know what is beneficial to man, what is good for man, what is the nature of man, 
without knowing the whole. Now if that should be so, then 1t would be obvious that 
lay is philosophy. Yes, this 1s very much shorthand as you see, but these are not 
empty considerations. They come up a1l the time. To what extent is 1t really possible 
to form a proper judgment of political things, of broad issues, Without raising ell 
questions, the most fundamental and most comprehensive questions. Surely. But common 
sense in you, Mr. Dennis, revels against that and gets some support by Socrates' dis- 
tinction between wisdom aná justice. And we will see thet goes through the whole 
dialogue. Is an independent wisdomeregarding political matters possible or is 13 es-. 
sentially dependent on wisdom proper, i.e., universal knowledge? That 1s the question. 
That is indicated by the difference between science and art which was made in 314. 


Do we now understand the three “steps taken? The first - law are usages. This 
1s dropped immediately as inadequate, because we can say it is simply a mere tautoloby. 
Law is of course the totality of the usages, if you remember for one moment that law 
is not necessarily Britten law made by a formal legislator. That is only our modern 
view. 1£ could very well be mere custom. To that extent it is a teutology. The only 
interesting definitions are the second - law is the decree of the political society, T 
which is a common sense view and in its vay undeniable but misleading because it blinds 
«s to the problem of the law, namely to the necessary distinction between good and bad 
laws. Now 1? we realize the necessity of distinguishing between good and bad laws, we 


y 


o 
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transcend law, mere law, in the direction of Philosophy already. And the most massive 
statement of this second view is the third definition - law is philosophy. You can say 
the seconá definition is too low aná too narrow. The third definition 1s too big. 
Somewhere ín between probably is the truth. But it is good to start from these extremen ' 
in order to get greater clarity about the more precise intermediate point. In this 
dialogue we do not get explicitly beyond this definition, because wat follows now 

is merely e defense of this definition. Now what would you say ls the most simple 
objection to that proposttion - law is philosophy? PES ] + 


( I think the simplest is that it doesn't help you very much.) 


But, still, one can also say this objection is not very helpful, that it is very 
unspecific. Now 1f someone would say, "Law is philosophy,” what would you think? 


( Lawyers are not philosophers.) 


Sure. Look at the fellows who make laws and interpret laws. "That ís one thing. 
But what wowld Socrates say against that objection? He has taken care of that. 


( They desire to be.) 


I see. Yes, that comes up. Now let us see what our comrade is going to say, because 
he objects immediately. At this point the second part of the dialogue , the central part, 
beings, namely the defense of the definition, of the final definition. Now what does 
he say? y , 


Then how is it Socrates . . . got reality discovered. 


Wait. Is it not a strange sentence? Two cond:5lonal clauses - if the law 1s 
discovery of being, and 1f the beings have been discovered. That is not very logical 
as 1t is stated, but on a moment's reflection it appears very sensible. Because ys if 
law is discovery of being (well, of course, he changes it and drops the wishes to be) 
and in addition the beings (you see he turns to the plural again; this one/many is a 
great problem) are discovered, there should always be the same laws about the same —_- 
things. Does 1t make sense? Because 1f we know the truth about a subject , then we 
say always the same thing about that same subject. But our laws are in a state of 
change; hence this is a paradoxical and implausible proposition of Socrates. 


( But the fact remains that Socrates has said the law wishes to be, and the inter- 
locutor has changed this again to the law is, so Socrates stetement - 1f the law 
wishes to be the discovery of that which 18.3 > 


Surely, you can say he changes the definition; he doesn't say law wishes to be but 
says law is in effect discovery. Let us then see Socrates' answer aná whether this is 
of any help. . 


Law tenás nonetheless to . . . of reality/Strauss - of being/ . . . 1s intent 
on, being. 


Let us stop at that. He says you have misunderstood me. 1 didn't say law is a 
discovery of being, but law tends to be a discovery of being. But what about a given 
law, say in Athens, which is changed now. There is one attempt at discovery aná this 
. Ís replaced by another attempt at discovery. Does this make sense? Just as in selence 
one hypothesis which proves to be very fruitful is replaced on consideration by another 
hypothesis. What is the diffículty here - 1f we apply that to law? 
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( Well, the one that immediately sueggests itself to me is that law is not even 

an attempt to discover reality. It is an attempt to produce order, or regulation, 

or even in the extreme, education. ) 

3 

But the question is whether that is not in a way, whether one could not dispose 
of this diffículty as follows. By saying, well law is an attempt to discover the truth, - 
or what is, regarding, sey human things, what is beneficial to the American people in 
1959 is the discovery of one aspect or part, however you call it, of so-called reality. 


( Well, to stick to the empirical, common-sense approach, it would seem that this 
is putting the cart before the horse. It would seem that the laws, the decrees 
of the city, are passed out of something already discovered, or thought to have 
been discovered correctly, namely, what is the good of the city in 1959, da not 
vise versa.) 


I áo not quite follow you. 


( Well, 1£ law is en attempt to discover reality, then this law"A" is an attempt, 


and we will see if it works out and does in fact discover reality.) 


But could one not say also this. That 1f law is essentially an attempt, law is 
never a success? And therefore no law which was ever established anywhere really does 
what law wishes to do. Therefore all laws are imperfect. Is this not implied if it 
is essentially a wish for something, an attempt and not the fulfillment? Socrates, 

I believe, tries to avold this by making here this distinction between law and human 
beings, which in its suegestive character (which does not quite jibe with what is 
explicitly said) would meán this. The law is the truth, but the human beings do not 
always know the truth. Those of you who remember the Crito will remember that in a 
crucial passage there, this substitution of the hwiun beings for the law saves the 
credit of the law in this very difficult argument. You know, Socrates was condemned 
to death. A terrible injustice has been committed. But Socrates says no; you can't 
blame the law for that, you have to blame the human beings who apply the law. And so 
the authority of the law is saved. Something similar is going on here. But that is of 
course not dufficient. 1t is only an attempt to restore the distinction between dis-. 
covery or being and an attempt or a wish to discover being. j 


( Is that what he means when he says that law even understood in this higher sense 
is opinion?) ] í 


You mean because he had said law is true opinion? ] 
( But before he says 1t is true opinion, he says it is opinion.) 


Yes, but the final word on that subject is that it is true opinion. But a true 
opinion is an opinion which opines being as it is. Itis not knowledge for certain other 
reasons, but in this respect it is final in so far as, to repeat, it. opines being as 1t 
is. But in the meantime we have had this quelification - the law is not necessarily 
true opinion; 1t tends to be or wishes to be true opinénn. 


( I just wondered why he found 1t necessary to take this step, in that 1 think 14 
is an opinion too. Why couldn't he simply have let it go at that?) 


Apparently the assertion that law is true opinion is opposed to grave difficulties A 
and therefore Socrates says 1t wishes or tends to be true opinion. Now what is the 
difficulty if you say the law is true opinion? Well, 1t really would mean that all 
laws are good. > 
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lawé are good.. While the opinion that law is indifferent to the distinction between 
good and bad, as the second definttion implied, is inadequate, the other definition, 
which would say all laws are good, also goes 'too far, and this 1t is brought out that 
law tends to be. Law must always be seen in the light of its end and its possible 
goodness, that is true, but it does not always live up to that. That 1ís as important 
for the understanding of law as the realization that law ís subject to a standard. 

At any rate the objection of the comrade was thís: if the law is discovery 68 báing, 
laws must be unchangeable. That is obviously stated. The changeability of laws, 

in other words, the manyness of laws, is the objection to. the identification of law 
with truth. That is his difficulty. : 


, 
: 
Ni] 
+ 


( Way is discovery of being called opinion? Granted' true opinion, but why opinion?) 


Well, as to opinion that is developed in the Theatetus. Now what 1s opinion according 
to Plato? The result of some reasoning. Of course it may be false and untuve , but 16 
is not merely sense perception or memory, there is some reasoning. The opinion may 
agree with what is, and then it ís true; 16 may disagree, and then it is false. But 
why is even true opinion not enough? Because as true opinion 1t may hot be accompanied, 
it need. not be accompantéa, by clarity about the true reason. Let us take a very ordi- 
nary example. You have e opinion about a certain man. This opinion may be true opinion, 
but if you are asked why you think he is, say, unreliable, you may reply that you have * 
a hunch. That is true opinion, but it ¿is not more than opinion because you cannot 
prove it. Therefore the final definition suggested ín the Theatetus is that science 

or knowledge is. ture opinion accompanied by an account of itself. This is dropped here, 
amd some people say that proves that Plato didn't write it - as if Plato were always 
compátled to develope an argument fully, as 1f ¿t were not sufficient in a certain 
conversational context to leave 1t at a very provisional statement like that here. 





( + Could a mere hunch be described as a discovery of what is?) 


But is it.not so? You have seen something, noticcd something, and this let you 
see that, and that is this. But in the moment you try to convince someone else , to 
transform your impression into something teachable (Iuowledge is teachable), then you 
see you don't possess knowledge. You cannot reproduce the same hunch coming from the 
same situation at will. ; ; ] 





( I'wonder if 1t 1s implied thet as far as acts are concerned the distinction between” | 
knowledge aná opinion is irrelevant.) e | 


1 


You mean as far as actions? : 
(Yes, actions.) o e : y ¡ 


Why should it? That may not be knowledge in the precise sense of the term, sense 
perception that is, but when you act you have a' major premise or maxim, andá then you 
subsune the present case, e.8g., "I need money." Ina technical sense you can say 
that this "I need money” is not-knowlegge, not science. Surely not. But 1t is of 

- course very certain; there is no doubt about it. Some of you will know. And therefore Ñ 
this syldgéiam: who ever needs money should go to a bank and not to, take 1t from someone 
- on a dark night on the Midway. But I am in need óf money, hence 1 should rather go 
to the bank is a wonderfully certain syllogism Knowledge as good as any. The subtle 
differences between that and a purely mathematical. proposition, syllogism, doesn't 
concern us here... , ' j y : . AS 





(What I had in mind is more like this. 'Say a man kills another and you knew he 
did it, and I only opined he did 14.) : 


Don't you reed detective stories, and such ' j ; 
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did it, and 1 only opined he did ¿t.) 


Don't you read detective stories, and such things, which show there are rules of 
evidence. They are, of course, highly conventional , but with sound reason. They are 
designed to protect from error. The man who has seen the act of killing and has seen 
clearly the face of the killer, without any question knows that he 1s a muráered. By 
this sense perception. Whether he can be believed, because he may hate that other 
fellow, and therefore rules of evidence come in - that is an entirely different question. 
But there are ways in which this can be transmitted, and it is only because of the 
moral question - can he be believed because he may heve hated the man - that makes the 
rules of evidence so important. If you say this - strictly speaking - 1 can never 
know what another man has perceived, aná 1f ¿it is true , but you know that we have 
indirect ways of checking on that. For example , 1f you had never travedigd around 
the earth, you might legitimately doub3twhether the earth can be circumavigated. 

But we have ways of finding out whether that ¿is really so. We are not entirely dependent 
on the reports of such travellers. But the point, 1f I understand you correctly, is 
this. What I have perceived and no one else has perceived is not , Strictly speaking, 
commnicable. It is commnicable as a fact, but it can never be demonstrated. i 


( “If one of us only opined,the other knew that a man was a murdered , Our actions 
as a result of that. would be the seme. Both you and 1 would say that man should be 
hanged. So that our actions would be the same whether . ] 


But then this difficulty arises. Since the law must take into consideration 211 
kinds of things, €e.g., people who are credible and people who are not credible, whether 
someone should be hanged on the evidence of a single witness is the question. And 
whether there is not needed in addition a lot of circumstantial evidence , for example, 
that he has expressed the urgent wish to kill that fellow to other'people and so on. 


B But let us return to the main point in this discussion, 1.e., that changeability 
of laws means manyness of laws, and that manyness of laws is the objection to the final 
definition. E á 


( Maybe 1 am reading too much into this, but it seems to me that Plato has tacitly 


¡Assumed an axiom that there can only be one method for discovering one thing, 


instead of perhaps that many methods could discover the same thing. He seems 
t ' to assume that only one law can discover one reality, that there is one law for 

each reality. It seems to me that one could equally argue that many laws could 

discover the dame reality. At least he hasn't teken up this argument.) 


1 do not see that this is so. What he clearly says, or at least what the comrade 


says, is this. RE gaerdíng the seme subject matter, and the same point of view of course,” 


there can only be one truth. That is all he says. Now if there is, say subject matter 
b is theft, then it is here implied, and we will later on see that Plato knew the 
difficulty, that there can be only one truth regarding theft, i.e., there can be only 


one true law anywhere and at any time regarding theft. This can very well be questioned. 


( Well, maybe 1 had misunderstood what he means by discovery. 1 thought by dis- 
covery ke would mean a method for arriving at truth rather than truth itself.) 


* No, discovery means really discovery; -the methód is a method toward discovery, 
16 is not itself the discovery. If the being is discovered you are at the end of 
the method. The method would be the way towards. Therefore , 1 think the difference 


of methods woulán't come in. The real difficulty is of course this very grave premise + 


that there can be only one sound law at any time, anywhere, regarding the same subject 
metter, say, theft of sheep, to make 1t more specific. . Whereas common sense would tedl. 
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us 1t depenás very much on circumstances, and ve must see later on whether Socrates 
is not aware of that. Now the nexb sentencs 18 of certain diffículty of Socrates 


(page 396). 
_ For come now, let us see . . . and others others. 


That is difficult to understand. What happens now is this - that the comrade proves 
to Socrates the fact of variety and manyness of laws. And he seems merely to do what 
Socrates asks him to do. And then Socrates, in the speech immediately following (at ' 
the bottom of this page), is dissatisfied with this proof as something completely 
superfluous. Hence this speech cannot mesn, as it is usually understood - the key 
word being the Greek word : w Vév fe in the third line, which I would understand here 
as "from this point of view." And wat Socrates means, 1 believe, is this: let us 
ses whether we cannot understand the fact of manyness of law and of change of lew on” 


(he basis of the distinction between the law and human beings. 1f this distinction 


must be made between law and the human beings, then 1t follows necessarily that there 
will be manyness of laws. But that is not the way in which the interlocutor understands 
it. You see, what happens very frequently in translations is this. The translator 
tekes the understanding by the interlocutor as the way in which the question of Socrates 
must be understood. But that is by no means necessary. The interlocutor may have 
misunderstood Socrates. And we must see from what Socrates says, and +1so what he 

later on does, how this utterance of Socrates has to be interpreted. Taat is an example 
of this. At any rate, hovever this may be, the interlocutor has the impression that 
Socrates doesn't even know whether there are many laws, or whether laws are changed. 
Therefore, out of the fullness of his wisdom of practical information, he 'teliz Socrates. 
Ñow let us see what he proves. That is a very interesting passage which comás Nu. 


Ss 
Way that, Socrates, is no difficult . . . 4 EN 


You see, when he says here, "Socrates," 14 does not have the meaning that he is 
troubled by Socrates but rather as one would say to a rather stupid individual, "But, 
Mr. Miller, don't you know' that?" He tries to awaken Socrates to á sense of reality. 
Continue. : : an a 


that the same men . . . as 1 dare say you yourself have heard 


"As perhaps even you heve heard." You know, Socrates, this complete lamb, babe in 
the woods. Now continue. 


and not really is . . . different laws from ours 
"barbarian human beings". Now continue. 

but our neighbors . . . always in laws and customs. 
"We do not fix the same with ourselves in the same respect regarding the same things.” 
"Ye do not agree", we could say, "neither with ourselves nor with others always regardíine 
the same things". Now let us consider f6r one moment these examples. The examples refer 
to two grave subjects. Which are they? : 
( Human sacrifice and funerals.) 

The most important themes for men in former times and even today. I hope you see 


from here why law is really philosophy. 1f you wat to find out the truth about human 
sacrifice and about funerals, what: do you have to know? Which questions must you have 


ae z E ed 
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answered before you can settle these quextions. 
( The character of the gods.) 

Number one. Number two? 
( Immortality.) 


Of the soul. Surely. These examples are very wisely chosen, and one sees immediately 
how inseparable is law. 1 mean, 1f you speak about a very simple law regarding right * 
or left driving, you do not have to move metaphysics, but not all laws are of that 
nature. And look at them in detail. You see, the simplest example ls the second one. 
He speeks here first of the old Athenian practice; then he speaks of the still older 
Athenien practice; and then of the present Athenian practice. Now these are changes 
within Athenian law only. Which is the best of these three in the opinion of our 
friend? What would you say? What is your impression? a 


( The ones now.) 


I believe so. I believe the proof, however, comes . . . 1 think he is simply - 
shocked by this thought that the dead are buried in the house in the very old times 
aná also the kind of things they did formerly, after these old rites were abolished. 
But let us turn to the human secrifices, the sacrifices to Chronos, to Saturnus . He 
gives there four specimens. The Athenians - no human sacrifices; the Carthaginians - 
sacrifices of one's own sons; and then other human sacrifices, but apperently not of the 
sons, brought by the Greeks. In each case the most horrible is in the middle, as you 
see.- Sacrificing of one's own sons and burying the dead in one's house. One can say, 
applying to this short passage a description usually applied to Thucydides, the first 

. part of Thueydides' history, that ís archeology - € description of the olden time. 

This young men is an "enlightened” young men (1 put ¿ue quotes around enlightened because 
we do not know yet whether we can say more about him) and the ordinary view is, of 
course, a high regard for antiquity in olden times. And now we see that there are some 
Greeks even now who behave like barbarians, That reminds also of a thesis of Thucydides - 
that in the origin all Creeks were also barbarians; the distinctiveness of the Greeks 
is a feirly recent event according to him. The same is implied here. There are altogether 
seven examples as you can easily see. The central one is thet of the descendants of 
Athamas, 1 do not know wby this is brought into the center; one would have to do some 
studies which 1 havens=t done. The main point for our purposes, however, is to see that 
the eyamples chosen show the inseparable connection of law and philosophy. These 
questions cannot be rationally settled, the question of funerals as vekl as sacrifices, 
without philosophy. That is what Socrates is driving at. Now what does Socrates say 
agter having received this most important information which he is supposed ¡never to have m0 
heard. ” : ; 


on E e) 
Le 0 * Pp 


MO : 
A, + by asking me questions or if you prefer . . . anything you like. 


That also throws some light on the situation. Socrates had been given some information, 
which in the opinion of this comrade Socrates needed because he was so ignorant of that. 
And now Socrates makes a very impertinent remark about long speeches. It was not a 
very long speech. Socrates himself frequently makes much longer. speeches in this very 
dialogue. Now these remards occur also in other dialogues - i.e., where Socrates 
complains about long speeches. And very unfairly as you see. What about long or short 
speeches? We must at least mention this question. Now what ¿is the right form - long 
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Speeches or short speeches? 
( I% dependa upon the subject matter.) 


Yes. The appropriate length. That is vist Prodicus said and Socrates fully agress 
with him. So when hs opposes long speeches that is only a polite way of opposing 
irrelevant long spesches, not long speeches altogether. But there 18, of course, some 
elenent of truth in 1t. If one makes a speech, and then the other makes a speech, they 
«111 never meet, they need not ever meet. Therefore, from this point of view there 
mat e% lenst be an end to that speech; otherwise there can never be a possibility of 
waitual conviction. And then Socret s leaves him ypen and says: you can raise a question 
aná you can angwer. The words which he uses here in Greek (page 398) 
hieh 18 trenslated here "hold a joint inquíry with me.” But that may also mean: "1f 
ou wiah, try to inquire from me and then look at the thing together vith me.” Yn 
>ther sords, he had given information to Socrates. And now Socrates says, perhaps you 
ry to get Information from ms 1f you went to and, therefore, ask questions. Then 
+ will gtve you the infometion. But 1f you prefer, you may also glve the answer. 
le raonses to ensuer. Nov what does this mean in the context? That he ls sure that 
se fs he wan to give inforuetion, not that babe in the voods, Socrates, who as he 
«leves didn't know these facts. And he bas indeeú the nerve to say: "But Il em willing. 
crat:e, to answer vhatever you say.” Whích means, of course, 1 will have an answer 
o teve y question you can relse. This gives us a notion of this man. Now where do we 
“esá *egarding tá main argunent. 


Tiere can be no question that laws are many end varieá. And yet lews are satd 


Y be orue, ant the truth can only be one regarding a gíven subject. Socrates must 
isfeond then híe definition of law. Eow does he proceed? Let us ses. 


€ me then, do you consider . . . 1 consider Just things to be Just and unjust 
tones un¿ust, 


1 cannot, of cose, bring out 811 thene little bsauties. But here in this case, 
 Luad eláned), 1 regare the juet things just and the unJust unjust. In other vords, 
ise ¿vay be prop.e who do or don't áo that. Continue. 


Avd are tley es considered . . . reality faíls to attaín accepted law. 


Tos, that ls cla Firet ergunent, and ue mist consider that. Now the transletíon 
cebnt, bring cu4 clearly enough vist the nerve of the argument la. Everyviers people 
«dee chat beira Le or beíngs ere aná non-beings ere not. That belleve everywhere. 
o beileve nears Lo Greek, con be dDestí expressed by the vord vo Ufely. They holéá 
y Uiry belíme £t. Tt ls a derivative frou the word nomos. sha hence he, whoever 
amd ay belns la rot does not agree with what le generelly or universally held. That 
cdo ey, be ndase: vhat ls universally acedtted to ba true, what ls the wniversel 
aos, He vio miases being udeses the leg. That is the end of thíe argument. Whab 
0 ya, say to kart? 


Mil, 1% 48 imther bará to deny being de, because 1t le the use of the vorá is 
ud ds ía fact en extension :? 1t. Crenuarically 1t la the sane thing.) 


Wat ds te re evanes of the arzunent Tor tha grave question which ve heve - that 
he más yness ard variety of laws endsngers tha truth of law? That shouldn't surprise 
oa, leocause tie ret common argurept sgaíret, for example, natural law is that variety 
? coli íons Ba to what constitutes justice. And the conclusion very tamonly drawn le 
1u6t fiere da no truth about Justice berause peopla have the most varied opinions about 
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apeeches or short syeeches? 
( I% depends upon the subjent matter.) 


Yos. The appropriate length. That is what Prodícus saíd and Socrates fully agrees 
with bím. So when he opposes long speeches that is only a políte way of opposing 
irrelevent long speeches, not long speeches altogether. But there 18, of course, some 
elenent of truth in 1t. 1f one makes a speech, and then the other mekes a speech, they 
Al never meet, they need not ever muet. Therefore, from this poínt of view there 
met es lenst be an end to that speecu; otherviss there can never be a possibility of 
iwitbuel convictíon. And then Socrat a leaves him upen and says: you can raise a question 
and yon can angver. The words which he uses here in Greek (page 398) 
ich la translated here "hola a joins inquíry with me.” But that may also mean: "11 
vou WÍah, try to inquíre £rom e and then loox at the thing together with me.” In 
víher vorás, he had given information to Socrates. And now Socrates 3828, perhaps you 
¿ry to get Information from me 1£ you want to and, therefore , ABk questions. Then 
- will give you the informmetion. But 1£f you prefer, you may also give the answer. 

2 rooses to ensver. Now what does thís mean in the context? That he ds sure that 
“fs he uan to give informetion, not that babe ín the woods, Socrates, who as he 
«lleves didn't know these facts. And he has indesú the nerve to say: "But Y em willing. 
mMerabes, Lo arswver vhatever you bay.' Which means, of course, 1 w111l have an enswer 


0 ve y question you enn rales. Thís gives us a notlon of this man. Now where do ve 
trad egarding th mein argument. 





Touere can be no question that laws are many end varied. And yet laws are saíd 
o La rue, anc the truta can only he one regarding a given subject. Socrates must 
sfond then híe definition of law. How does he proceed? Let us ses. 


¿me then, do you consider . . . 1 eonsides Just things to be Just and unJust 
t.iÍ088 un¿ust. 


T cannot, of course, bring oub 411 these little besutles. But here in this case, 
- Cuadarláned), Y regard the Just things Just and the unjuet unjust. ln other vorás, 
ue iy be peop!e who do or don't 0 that. Continue. 


Ad are tley es considered . . . reality faíla to attaín accepted law. 


Vos, that ls cis First exrgument, end ve must consider that. Now the translation 
vera! bring cub cimarly enough vist the nerve of the argunent le. Everywhere people 
1126 hat belre Lo vr beángs are ané non-beings ere nob. That they velleve everywhere. 
¿telleve mars 5 Greek, can be best expressed by the vord Yo ¿fely. They holá 
iy Uwy belime £th. Tb ls a derivative frou the word nomos. sha hence he, wacever 
ou 1 ay belag Ln rot does not agree with hat 26 generelly or universally helá. That 
edo Ey, be dese: vhat la universolly aírdtted to be true, vhat ls the wiiversal 


ws, He vho mies belong misses tie legel. That ls the end of thís argument. Wat 
G ya, say to bart 


W11, 1% de mther bará to deny being 38, because 1t la the use of the voró. is 
eds £n fact en extension sf 1t. Gremwrically 1t ía the some thing.) 


Wat les te re ievance of tre arzument Tor the grave question whica we have - that 
he mtyness ard variety of lavs endsngers the trubh of law? That shoulán'+ surprise 
ou, Lhheause tte mowb common arguvent agaírnet, Por example, natural law ds that variety 
" coty lons 4 to % constitutes ¿ustice. And the conclusion very commonly drawn ls 
vet tiere la vo truth about Justice becsuse people huve the most varied opinions about 
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justice elther in the sane country oc le different countries and at áifferent times. 
That ís a very common argument. Now how does Socrates dispose of this problemt 
Now we must undereteaná vbat he really angerts. 


( He seems to me to change the levels of abstrectlion because he says, end gets the 
interlocutor to agree, that the just in one place ís just ín another. But, for 
example, 1t le considered Just in Carthage to sacrifice one's children; 1t 18 
pot Just in Athens to sacrifice one's ehiidren. So law on this one level of 
abstraction - there is oniy one law, there is only cne type.) 


Y wish only tbaú you could rephrese this terribly abstract tern "level of abstraction" 
ánto something more aoncrete. 


( I thínk he de vorking on vhat he considera a more basic element, tbe thing of 
lamess es opposed to lawa in general.) 


Nov let us look at a simple example. Everywhere people say what ís just 1s Just, 
and vhat lo unJust 1s unjust. The just de opposed to the unjust. That ís true, but 
wet tney uierstand by the content differs radically, so the argunent ls indeed of 
an atrocious abetraciness wiich completely evaden the isgue. Because vhat he saya about 
justness la, of course, equally trus about noble, and 18 equeally true about being. 

And you see, he gives one example which shows how atroslous the procedure £5, and that 

is the only example whieh has nothing directly to do vith thta hígh end mightly thing, 
namely, the question of heavy aná light. What does he do ín the case of heavy and 

lMgntt? How does he express 1t there? Here he defines 1t. He says tha things which 
welgh more are considered heavier and the things which vefgk less are considered ligbter. 
So here heavy and light are defined and therefore, of course, the statement ía not 
completely mseningless as 1t 1s in the case of the other poínts, Just, noble and beíng. 
It ds a mere formalism vhich completely evades the issue. Aud the commado 18 intelligent 
enough, as we will soe imsediately, to see that this axgunent ís of no value and 

doesn't meet ths Suena at all. These examples, however, of the heavy und light díffer 
£rom the other examples for the following reason. In all other cases hs uses the posi- 
tive - the Just things, the wnjust things and so on - and ín the case of the noble things 
too - but when he speaks of heavy and light he uses the comparative, l.e,, ths heavier, 
the lighter. Now that refers to a discussion which ve do not find in this dinlogue. 

But, for example, at the beginning of the o vhere a discusalon regarding 

the apheres of human disagreenent and conflict, $ are the grouds of confliet, gos 
on. What are the growmds of conflict? Socrates says the conflict arises from dipagreement 
regarding the good, the noble aná the Just. Aud hare ín such cases agreement aan De 
reached only with ¿ifficulty. But there are other spheres where agreement can be reached 
very easily, ená those are tho casos whera we esn count or measure or welah. Becuuse 

á one man says another ís six feet tall, and someone else says he la sovén, the solution 
ls very síuple. But 1f someone says this ls a just actíon, and another saya 1t is an 
uoJust ection, tbís 1s ín many cases of the grentest complexíty. Here ¿s vhere the 
difference of degres - heavier end lighter - and therefore of mthenatic exactness 

comes in, vhereas it ís not so in the case of the noble, ¿Just and good. This indicates 
to us “he problem. You ses also, by tha wey, the exbnmples. He introduces the Persians 
instend of the descendants of Athamas. Agaín 1 csunot explain that, except the fact 
that the Persísns were of course enemies o7 the Greeks and in addttion they ware in 
certain respecta regarded as morse rations]l than tine Greekxs. But Y can only mention 

tbls here. Now let us go on. 


la your pregenb way of putting 1% . . . bring myself to sseent. 


“de Go not see." ho? Who ere he "ve"? Well, ín sueb cnzes 1% de nob necessary 
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to give an moembiguous answer. One can leave 1% oper. Put one at least must see vhst 
the alternatives ere, 


[ You mean, "by us and the rest of the worid.” It occurs to me that by "us" he 
means the Athenians. ) 


Yes. Thet is of some importance, because 1f changeability, changing of laws, 
ís something bad, then of course the city waieh changes laws most frequently is inferior 
to e city which changes laws less frequentiy. And that would throw light on Athens. 
Ye must see that light. Now let us sontinue. 

Perhaps 1% is because . . . medical to be sure. 

Let us stop here for one moment. What 15 the considevation which he now brinas 
in by which he comes somewhat closer to the argument? What ls the new poínt whích 15 
now mentioned by Socrates as throving light on the problem? . 
( Expertise.) 


Yes. 


a 


Could one say kuowledge?) 


Both, 1t doesn't maxe any difference. Say knovledge. Wiy ds this so Importart? 
bon't forget thal ve have this question - the menyness aná changeability of lavs as 
vn obiection to the possible truth of laws. And 14 usas sald that siínee huusn belnge 
cisagree so widely regarding laws by changiog the lavs 811 the time the definition 
can't be right. 


í Be makes tie argunent that amoag haien beíngs this mey be so but hunmen beings 
ác not alwayé know. —fmong those “ho know there la agreement. ) 


So, in other words, let us forge about hunen beíngs ín general, and let us límit 
ourselves to experts. Now you must not of course think of cur notion as 1% is so commod 
¿f a cconstantiy progressing selence. That was not so fast and so visible, at any rate, 
io former times. Vow do physicians disagree regarding the healing of diseases to the 
same degree to which cities dissgrje es to how theft ahouwld be punishel? 


4 Well, 1% seems to me thab tu this whole ergunent, although TI am not feniiliar vitn 
Greex medicine and ita prertice ia the ancient vorld, that he must have in mind 
tb. doctor in the ideal. Because 14 seems to me that a doctor lu Greece misht 
treat a vouná la one vay aud a doctor in Carthage treet a vouwnd another vay.) 


But that problen la direussed, for exaaple, in the first book of Plato's Republte. 
Tue distineblon ls mde between the urtisans unquel3f$edly spoken and the artisan pre- 
t.sely spoken. TI mesn us 2nover end as knowers they would not dísagres. Since, how- 
ever, every enpirical physician 16 not a soplete knover, tale difíicuity vould aríse. 
Put the crucial stsp ls ínis - that the law 18 now taken from the hands of the multitude, 
2 the von-expert, end e are nov corridering entirely experts. Way does he take writings 
ty tae my? Why únes he taxe the vrittagosof phyalcisne as áistingulahed from the 
costeloss Or speecios of púysielsne? 


í Msy ea more Justina.) 


Beseuse be Jaws are, le a elty 2ixe £uisas, priverily the veritten las. Laws 
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are writings. They ought to be the vritings of experts. Now let us then look at the 
writings of other experts. And let us ses whether these vritings are changed all the 
tine ané vary from country to country. And the assertion is mede, uncontested by the 
interlocutor - perhaps wromgly uncontested but still uncontested, that vherever we have 
au art or sefence, then all possessers of that art or science regardieas of tine and 


cométry vould agree. And therefore ve must see how this would work out 11 applied to 
1aWv8. 


Why medicine is chosen ss an sxample 


That question is very simple. Lat us look at the end of the dialogue (page 120) and 
read this briefly. 


If someone were to ask . . . pertaín to the body . .. 


80, in other vorda, the legialator is the physician of the soul. And therefore 
the simplest parellel la the physician of the body. And why ls he tha physician of 
the soul, whleh sounds very strange 1f you look empírically at law - but we have to 
take a loftier view? What ls the function uf tha legislator? 


í Vell, he hes to cure 14 by the use o? medicines which are peintul.) 


For example. That is not e bad ansyer et all. Punishment, as you know, plays 


6, very great role in law axd punishment ls comparable to the things vhich the phyaelcian 
does to our body. 


Í Is 4t because the legislator hes to do primarily vith the health of the citizen 
as human?) 


The health of the soul. As they say, the good legislator makes the citizens good 
sen. find good men means men of a healthy soul. 


t la 1t the doctor vho makes men healthy?) 


Yes, we come to that eubtle distinction later. Surely, that is the point vhich 
eg mertioneó earlier - that there seems to be a greater emphasis on the restorative 
setdvity, ob punishment, then on the constítutive activity of the ayunastio trainer. 
“a come to that later. We cannot teke up everything at the same time. 


Why does not the: interlocutor object that all doctors do not agree.) 


l. the first place the Greeks hed a very high opinion of rEpaa » Of the arts. 
fnd they say all the time thet, say for example, two sarpenters - given that ona 13 not 
+ bluncerer but that they are really expertas - agree easily and the others listen and 
“ou't even understanó, ané they have to explain to then. That happens all the tíme. 
“here le such a thing. When you go to very difficult questions in e given art, then 
here ey be disagreement. But what you have to de ín the case of a wound, or ín the 
rare of e fever - the physicians kuow what you have to do and also the reasons why you 
“ve te do 1t. 


4, Well, 1% sesos to me that the agreement could be on, you 868, that the art cannot 
be wrong, or the science caunot be vrong. And so, 1f he voulá agres to this 
much, he voulá algo, Y think, be forceú to agree that the law camot be urong. 
lr. the sen sense in which Socrates . . .) 
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Yes, surs, that is vaat Socrates £s driving at. You remember the qusation. 
Law must be a selence or an srt ¿£ 1t ís to be respectable. lot us take the simpler 
cese, and perhaps the moye convíncing case, of art. So the conclusion would be that 
the legislator is eomething like asphysician, or you can also say lixe a carpenter. 
And therefore in order to be a legislator you have to have proper training in the art 
of legislation. In most cities the laws vere made by people without proper training, 
and therefore the question arises vhether they can be laws at a11 - because they are 
merely the utterances of ignoramases. Thst ís the implication. 'here 14 a very radical 
eriticism of law implied 4n this very quastion. 


L 1t would seen that this isn't true opínion anymore, that 1t ls inmutable and 
demonstrable. ) 


But as I tolá you, this is a very external dielogue between Socrates and a naneless 
comrade, vhere this important point that knowledge is not merely true opinion but true 
opinion with an understanding of the reasons la disregarded. What you say reminds 
me of a Hegelian joke. Someone vents to buy fruit, and then he goes to a fruitistand 
and tha ran says: Y have apples, bananas end peaches. And then he doesn't buy because 
these are apples and so on. But, of course, they all are fruits. Now something 1s 
both true opinion and knowledge is true opinion. You see, this is the genus - tuue 
opinion. Then we have true opinion and merely true opinion. And then we have knov- 
ledge, because knowledge has something in adáttion to true opinion, namely, the reasons 
for 1t. That is all. 


4 T thought he could have made things simpler for himself aná for this interlocutor 
by simply saying that 1t 18e knovledge of uhat 18.) 


But there 1s 4 transition. Because the common view is that a decree of the polis, 
dogma polis, 1s sufficient. Now what is e decree? A decree is arrived at by delíberation, 
end the decree is the end of the deliberation. And ín “his sense 1t is opinion - the 
result of a reasoning. Whether good or bad ls uninteresting. And now he leads over, 

Tae definition which he givea shows the origin of the final definition, lo ., law ie 
philosophy. 1t shows the connection with the simple empirical definition, i.e., law 

ls the decree of the polis. True opinion la the link between the common, simplístic  - 
view of law and the super-sophistical view vhich Socrates heve used for reasons which 
vw111 not be altogether irrelevant. Now what Socrates suagests then at this point is this. 
1f we want to settle the question of law, and law must be something tecimnical, something 
lixe an art or the product of an art (we can leave thts open), then let us look at 

other arts. And then ve ses that in an art as art there 18 no di"ference among experts 
regardless of tíme or piace. And the fírst example used is medicine. And then he 

uses some other examples. Let us see what these others are. But ho compares now 
characteristically law not to the art but to technical writings becavae he thinks 
primarily of lews as written law. And therefore the direct parallel to the arte to 

laws vould be not the arts themselves but the writings by artísans or avtists , the 
technical writings. Now let us see how he goes on from here. He uses sane other examples. 


And are agricultural treatiges . . . to control gardens 

“How to rule" vowá be n better, literal translation. 

and 3t 1s the gardeners . . . to control the confection of tasty dishes. Yun. 
You see this slight quelifientión - as 14 soems , Or ik vould seem - ín the case 


vf cooxing. Does anyone know wiy he makes this reservation in the case 0? cooking 
which he does not make in the case o" agrículture and the other examples mentioned? 
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£ The Gorgías.) 


It ís a sham art. The art of cooking is presented as e sham art. We had another 
example of e sham art here before. Do you remember that? One must keep these things 
án mínd. 

( Diviners.) 

Diviners, soothsaying. That may prove important later on. 

Ánd it da the cooka . . . 1t 1s they who know. 

You see, "they say" may very vell be the cooks. The cooks say they know, Just 
as the soothaeayers assert that they are diviners. You ses, the conrade has no difficulty 
regarding the cooks. hat shows the difficulty. 

And now whose are the treatises . . . of Kings ané good men. That la true. 

Now you see already the very great political implicetion of the step taken. 
lave, e6 least written laws, ve all vowld admit are vritings. But writings of uhom? 
ánewer! If tbey are to be respectable they must be the writinga of experts. And who 
bre these experts? "Xings and good men." Now what about a law passed in the Athenian 
cesombiy? le this a law written by a xing or by good men. Cextainly not necessarily. 
* Xing strictiy speaking didn't exist. So we are very far evay fron Athens. 


¿ He substitutes goo3 men Zor polítixos. Is the implication that rrokwrixoú are 
nct good men?) 


But, on the other hand, you will see that they are reelly intercbangeable. In 
the first plece he says the political men end the kingly men; latar on he changes the 
«ráer to kings and good men. Andá in addition 1t la clear also fron the 
they are really so close together, in both cases. Now go on. 

Ard must 14 not be that those . . . anywhere doing this. z 


You sae, “anywhere”. He does not sey explícitly in Athens, dut ihens 15 of course 
included in "anyvhere". 


Shall we pay that those who . . . declín» to call lewful, 

“Ve shall no longer call that lawful.” No longer. la other words, vs make now 
s clesm slete witb our pest. We wilí not call anymore something lawful whteb merely 
is in egreement with the positiva law. 

We shall no longer da s0 . . . 1t must. 

Or illegal. 1t 15 the same. 

f:d agaia, in vritings about what ls jusá . . . Sor dit ís unleuful. Yes, 

Yow you see the break with the common opinion 1s now complete. Í mean, almost 
Anything called an Atrenian law is unleuful. Thst ís nov definite. Ana yOU ses 0ur 
vnligatened young men has no bbjestions whatever. Very interesting to see. 

Then we ríghtiy eduitied . . . o? reality. 


Of "being". Now, greuting tie zelevanea and South of this arguient, 01d ve reeiy 
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Of "being". Now, gxanting the relevance and trash of this arguuent, did we really 
rightly agres? You don't thinx so? 


( Well, initially 1t vas agreed that "it wishes" and then the transítion vas made 
to being. At this point 1t is more justified to say to be instead of víshes 
because you have elimineted error.) 


Nov what strikes me most. - ve may come to your point later - is this: law le said 
zo be discovery of being, aná that is setd unqualified, that ís to say, of all being. 
Bub what is the subject matter of the polítical art? All beings? 


í Man obviously.) 


Yes, or the city. Because medícine or agriculture deale víth another kind of 
velog. That remíne a grave question. Of course one can sey, "Alright, law 18 dis» 
«overy of being in so far as 1t is a discovery of a certain kind of being". One coulá 
¿erbaps dispose of the diffículty in this vay. But can you nov restate your difficul1ty? 


Me first taing that etruck me ds the transition from vishes to be the discovery 
o? being, aná now Socrates for the first tíme himself says lu.) 


Yes. Bat this makes ít in a way much essier, doesn't 1t? FPecause now we can be 
vartaln trat lavs axe avsilable because law is not merely a tendency towará the truth 
caí 14 ín fecí discovers the truth. So the reservation which Socretes originally had 
“pánev the essunptlon vbat the truth ís avsilable is now dropped. Tha factlitates 
“dege greatiy. But what new difficulty does 1t bring iu in your opintion* 


Well, T don'% quite see thst he is juetifled in doing 15. I agree that 1t facili- 
tates rtters.) 


A:rigot, but he drops the difficulty. And what is the difficulty? You see, 1£ 
tw fends to be the discovery of the truth, then the empirical laws could all ba lave. 
ut 12 law ls discovery of truth, hardly any laws are lavas. So that the first definition 
16 mose conservative than the present ones. The present one excludes the nice legal 
'haracter to almost all laws. 


Couión't you also say that when Socrates said it tenás to diseovar truth that 
Socrates himself was only ín a state of true opinion and had not yet reached 
knowledge? And 4t vas only by meeting these objections presented dialectically 
erinst him thet bs achieved knowledge of what law 19? The defense o? his de- 
finition being in a sense ths test of its truth.) 


Surely, but in the process ol defending 1% be changes 18. 


Well, > state of mind changes from one of true opinion perhaps to one of know- 
SLGEB. 


That le essy to sey but it must be provean thst it is so. Now what are the premises 
hica he nekes? The premise is that knowledge of what orders the city ls as much 
vesible £3 knculedge of what orders the body, or vhat orders a fielá which we went to 
vi, OY vaiybe what the cool vents to dc. That is the oremise. But is 1% not a sensible 
venlse prior to a deeper investigation - that there could be art or technical knowledge 
:egardíng the ordering of cíties as vell as regarding the ordering of other thíngs? 

o the real question, the questior which does not come up at all here 13 this. Why 
¿o the vorid aye les everyyiere més by non experts? How does 14 come? What inducez 
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people who are so vílling to follow experts - physicians, carpentero, blackemiths, 

aná uhat have you - want the laws to be más by theuselves, vho are non-experte? 4 
That, after all, ía the simple question. To say 1t ía nere folly ís not sufficient, 
'and of course 1t is not Socrates' point. : 





( It veems to me that there are a lot of difficulties involved in druving that 
conclusion from the argunente which are gíven. One thing is the problem of 
the discovery of being - you know, about the notíon of the onenses of being. 
14 could be argued that being is one and not one in different respecte.) 


Yes, vhích Socrates (Plato) would of course aánit. 
( Which would mean then that there is ono law and many laws, and the nanyness . . ) 


Surely, but the interesting point ís this - that up to now the interlocutor has 
gone along with Socrates without. rising this difficulty. 0f course the Interlocutor 
is of no interest; be is e certaín husan type, you can say, et the most. fet ís all. 
But there must be therefore soe substantive reason for that. What 18 1t? What speaks 
in favor of this peculiar abstractíon used in the dialogue up to this point - the 
abstraction from this manyness? What speaks in favor of 1tt , 


( The analogy with the arts.) 


Sure, one coulá of course say then that 1t ia a faloe analogy. But still whet 
Jjustifies a provisional uss of a questionable analogy ín this case? A very obvious 
fact. Granted that there must be a great variety of laws sad that there is a gooá 
vase for changing laws from time to time, must there not be something identical and 
'nchangeable 1f the variety anl change are to be más soundly? You change a lav. 

The least you want is that 1t uhould not be a change for the vorse. Then you have to 
have a standard vhich ultimate: y is the standard of human gocánezs. So, in other words, 
the necessity of en ultimate and unchangeable standard justifica, in a certain state 
of abstraction, this argunent. later on ve have to go into vhether we do not need 
something intermáiate between the híghest unchangesble and the legitimately changeable 
¿ANS . 


1 would like to mention one point for the understanding of the next argunent. 7 
“hen he speaks here at the top of pago NO6, in Greek you ses Sia norjarqoo.ws, ire ir 
sand the use of the día. This foreshañowa the following discueston as you víll see. 
Beceuse he ruises now the follovíng question. Here the defense is finished, but then 
ocrates brings ín a new consideretion by seying: "Furthermore, let us consider also 
“he folloving thing.” And hera you sos again día, SidBeÓ0puLeOn, SLaWeipat. Now 
tere he bringe in a new considaration, because vbat we heve heard up to nov ws very 
íeneral. He continues to compare lav to arts, but nov ha compares law to a specific 
espect of the arts. And vhat that aspesi ís appsers from the first question. Now 
let us resá the first two questions here of Socrates. : 


Now let us observe the further poínt . » » each sort of land. 


Let us atop here because we can't go veyond this. Now the question which now arisas 
amd the question which elucidates for the 'irst tíne the quastion of Justice. Law end 
¿Justice had been identified in a certain pussage as you vill remember. But no reflection 
vas made on justice. Now here he brings up the question of justica. Justice 1s primarily 
distribution. Every art, Socrates contends, (straining things somewhat) ie a form of 
«distributing things to things. For exsmplu, the farmer distríbutes sesd to the. varíous 
plots cf land. And he will go on and give xther examples of this form of distribution. 
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Therefore, the legislator ís a man vho distributes different things to different 
For example, different rewards, different punisimente, and a11 this ki54 of 
¡The legislative art ís an art of distribution, and in this sense 1t ís the enano 
Justice. But bere you see he makes € alíght changes ín the formmia.  Rho 

the knower, in distributing seeds over land? The the 


Here you see already en indication of the difficulty to vhleh ve cons later. 
1£ justice and 1f leginlation consíst in essigning to everyone wat ís good 
viat follows from that regarding law? 


( The manyness of law?) 


Yes, aná of course the cpposite of unohangenbility. Because 1f "x" 
be assigned something, changes, something else has to be changed as well. 
of view which the interlocutor bas - unohangeability 1s the eriterion of truth - 
now to be completely problematic when we think that through. On 
a different solution. We get another oríticiam of law - not its changibili: 
but ite Insufficient changembility. Beonuse every law is pronounged ss general 
seople vho do this and this will be punished in this avd this vay. And 10 suffie 
“istinction Ls mde regarding the great verieties of huwan belngs. So wa get now 
s very strange justification of the manyness and an attack on 
ne ls of higher áignity that the muy. There are spheres in : 

o epenk truer than the oneness. And vhy is that so! Why 1s, for exampl. 
uature, one lav of nature of mioh higher intellectual dignity 

“eceuses they don't tesch us anything which we do not have 14 lav. But why is 1t 
'pposite in the case of human laws? What í5 the difference between the hunan luvs and 





É 


«ay laws of nature. 


The Individual huran laws may reflect accurstely the variety of nature.) 


That is true, but what light does your remark throw on the cheracter of: vuman 
a d 


That 1t must vary víth the varistions ín nature.) 


Yos, but 14 can't. It can't as laws Othervise 1t 1s no longer law. lav must 
«ave a certaín level of generality. 


Apperently thero ís only one form of right society or right soil to begin with. 
ri same and can't very, then you should only have ones type 
os altuation. 





That is manifestly untrue. 
13 ís untrue that this ie the situation but 1t ousht to bu, apparently.) 


Ys, but how can you do that. You would have to chenge the nature of men ti bring 
¡hat ahout. And this 1s a thought wholly abaent from Pleto's mind. Now to use a vost 
:imyle term. The humen law ia arbítrery. It ís conventional. It 1s a kind of conven= 
ent albreviation which ls very useful but which contains also 1%8 dangers. Aná the 
rrotlem with whieh Socrates 1s confronted here 1s reslly this - that to make a denísl 
50 the problem, to this aspect of the problem of the one aná the many, Essentielly 
“he one had a higher stetus than the many from Plato's point'of view. You see 1t very 
simply in the case of the standard of human perfection. This can only be one. But 
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there are human devices of the utmost practical importance, laws, which raise this claim 
to be the one unchangeable confronted with the many varied situations. And this claim 
has to be distinguished radically from the unity of the standard. The laws, the human 
laws are erbitrary and conventional. This doesn't mean that they are crazy of course, 
but they are questionable in a way in which the natural standard cannot be questioned. 
And we must see how this is worked out. 


Ve have a few minutes left, and 1 would like to know whether this point has become 

clear. You see, what is going ón is very strange. Socrates seems to be the defender 
of the one unchangeable law against this somewhat cynical young man to whom he talks. 
But ín fact the jfoung man is the one who brings up the issue of the unchangeability 
of the law, and Socrates goes with him for a cettain time. The fundamental problem, 
to repeat, is this. There is a kind of, let us say, spurious oneness of the merely 
human law, contrasted with the genuine oneness of the standards of human perfection 
which cannot be changed, the changeability of which wowld lead to absolute chaos, 
vhereas the changeability of the laws is the necessary consequence of their merely human 
origin. There is only one more step which we will read this next time, and then Socrates 
is through with what, to the interlácutor at any rate, seems to be the proof that law 
is the discovery of being. Law is wisdom, and this ambiguity remains - is it universal 
wisdom, knowledge of everything or is it knowledge only of the ordering of the polis? 
But this ambiguity, as we have seen, is not groundless. The examples given by the 
interlocutor of the changes of laws, the lews regarding human sacrifice as well as 
regarding funerals, human laws necessarily contain important parts, the truth of which 
cannot be established without philosophic knowledge, without knowledge of the whole. 
The examples, to repeat, the human sacrifices and the funerals. To some extent political 
science, 1f we call it that, is of course independent of other disciplines because the 
polis is specifically different from other beings. But a complete separation is impos- 
sible, a complete separation of political science from . . .«(inaudible) . . is of 

course impossible. But there is no simple and clear “ormula possible for this relation, 
" and therefore the ambiguity here. Is ita science, and really the universal science, 
or is it an art, if a distinguished art among the many arts? After this trigf discussion 
now about the legislative art as a distributive art, and therégfore as an art which in 
its perfection would be incompatible with law because of the infinite variety of cit- 
cumstance, then Socrates will raise the question - forgetting the complexity - and simply 
say that law is said to be the discovery of bténg and therefore unchangeable. He 
returns to the surface. And then he says : Well, what would be a real law3 msver: 
a law which is unchangeable. But what does unchangeable mean? We must not expect the 
impossible. Say a law which is extremely old, that is to say, which had undergone very 
little change - the only change being its coming into being. And then what is the oldest 
law in the whole world? Answer: the law of Minos in Crete. Hence this must be th» 
best law. But this comes up only after the whole problem of law, at least the crucial 
points, namely, first the question of knowledge (Can law be respectable id 1t is not 
the work of wisdom?) and, secondly, can law be at all respectable given the fact that 
in order to be truly just 1t would have to be of infinite flexibility which is incom- 
patible with the very essence of law. Those of you who have read the Statesman know 
that this ís the great argument of the Statesman, and repeated also in the third book 
of Aristotle's Politics. Is law as such not irrational becáuse of its fundamental 
inflexibility, and certainly inadequate flexibility? But the interesting point is that 
even in such an external dialogue, such a provisional dialogue, this issue comes up too. 
Or, differently stated, in the Statesman these terrible things and somewhat sheking things 
are stated, binStheates but by a stranger from Elea. Here they are alluded to, at any 
rate, by Socrates himself, We must leave it at that. : 


. (End of lecture) 
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+ +» » the interlocutor never. In the Hipvarchus 1t is just the opposite. The inter- 
locutor swears three times, Socrates never. lNow this fellow here in our dialogue is 
a bold fellow. You remember his statement about the old laws. An enlighteded, darling 
fellow. And he is led back to the old code of Minos. In the Hipvarchus we have the 
opposite kind of a man - a cautious and temperate young man. And he is brought to ade 
miration for that Athenian tyrant. So the mocderate fellow is taught a daríng thing, 


and the dearing fellow is taught e moderate thing. And this has the following principle. * 


The Greex word for daring is avéóp£i15 , manly, the male - maleness literally translated. 
Now the male is distinguished from the female, and the Greeks had certain notions about 
the psychology of the two sexes, notions which 1 believe are still widespread in spite 
of certain publication, in which the male should be manly, . +. (inaudible) . . going 
out, and when he talks, talk loudly. And the woman should be at home and be silent, 
almost invisible as Pericles puts it in his funeral speech. So this fundamental difxz 
ference, the most fundamental difference within the human race, male and female, corres.- 
ponds somehow to the difference between courage and modesty. Modesty would also be 

in Greex cuprsrósn, which I translate by poderation. Now then, however, this com=- 
plication arises. That we find this difference, certainly among the males: there are 
daring males and there are modest males. And the complete male human being vow.a 
combine the two opvosite qualities of daríing and restraint in the proper way. But that 
is very rare, and therefore Plato sometimes, for example, in the Statesmen and Sophist 
(in the Sophist the interlocutor.is Theatetus, who is a moderate man, and in the sup- 
plementary dialogue, the State E the interlocutor is the young Socrates, who is a 
daring fellow). But the most svriking example is of course the Revublic where Glaucon 
represents the daring and Adeimantus the modest, moderate type. The complete solution 
would be one in which both opposite qualities are identical, and that is possible only 
in one human activity accofding to Plato. Philosophy, or however you call it. Because 
the boldness of the philosopher consitts in his caution, and his caution in his . . 
(inaudible) . . Is this intelligible - that boláness can consist in caution, and really 
be identical with caution? Is this intelligible? Y "1, ordinarily we take many things 
for granted which we showldn't taxe for grented. Now if you question that, in one 

sense Ít is an act of boldness, but in another sense an act of caution. In other words, 
you should not rush where angels fear to tread. From this point of view. So that is 
also here in this dialogue, and I could give some other examples too of that. This is 
characteristic of the Minos and illustrates the relation of the two dialogues. Now 

let us read the end. 





If someone should ask us wat it is that the good lawgiver . . . and the 
latter to exercise and brace it. 


ls this clear? I mean the trainer aseribes, assigns to the body food and toil 
in order to increase the body by food and to train it and brace it by toil. Now the 
application of that to our case. 


Ana if he then proceeds to ask us . . . time I am unable to say. 


Cou... you answer the question? What would he probably have thought? What is the 
food of tine soul which mexes 1t grow, and what is the toil of the soul which exercises 
16 and braces it? It is interesting that you 811 hesitate. We all are in the same 
position as our friend here, the comrade. 


( Knowledge on the one hand and justice on the other.) 
Something of the sort. Knowledge 1 think would be a sufíicient enswer from Socrates 


point of view. But you would get into trouble aj because he would say: Do 
you mean the knowledge which the carpenter possesses? No, of course not. That which 





. The whole argument must be repeated in a much more complete way, and then of course 


: what is 1t that the legislator has to assign to the souls of men. And here 1% you 


“A llusions throughout the dialogue, one and many. The one soul and the many souls. CN a 
. And then if you look at the one soul of the individual, again a manyness - the soul E 


- in any way arbitrary. But the oneness of the law is based on a fundamental. axbitrary-, 
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the general public possesses? No. Then what ds that kind of knowledge which you mean? 
And then you would get into other troubles. So 1t 1s as good to have 1t end here as 
one page later. Now the last sentence. -: . ; Ma 20 








But indeed 1t is shameful . . . the body and the other things. 


What is the practical meaning ín the context of this end - that ey do not know . l 
what. the function of the legislator ¿15? , , : 


( Wall, they wouldn't go out politically and start condeming Athenian dendaracy,): Ea 


. For example. But also, since the condemnation of AULAS denioorscy. vas oy, se 
implied, and what was explicitly done was what?” : A 


y 





( The praise o? Minos.) AS 





Minos. The práise of Minos has been made by completely incompetent people. Sure. 
ve have already our assignment for the Laws. That we must find out in the Laws -* 


E AA 
would look at this. The soul, our soul, he says. Our soul. Singular. And then he “4: 
turns to the plural - souls. The souls. And 1t ¿s implied that the soul has parts. :..* 
And then you see at the end he speaks of the body in the singular. This reference le j 
important only as a last reminder of this great question to which we foúnd so many A 


has parts. With htis hint or this reminder the dielogue closes. To repeat only this 
point, the question of one and many is crucial in the case of law because of the oneness : 
of the law sompared with the manyness of cases, for example. Now what 'is the status 
of this oneness as distinguished from the oneness of what some people would calla 0. 
concept, a genuine concept? The concept as genuine concept is truly one. That: is: not. 








abbreviation of the complexity of the cases. 1 believe we can leave iv 20 that. 
( Why did he. specifically call this myth tne tragic' "nyth of Minos?) : 


. «Because 4t vas appearently made, used by tragic poets. 





( Well, I wondered why 1t couldn't be comis.) 


What would” you say? 


( Well, I don't know. My thought is that tregedy has much more: to do with friends in 


and enemies and to the extent that Minos had to be hated because he was an enemy, 
a conqueror, and the tragíc poet served the demos which permite" ios (inaudible) 
+ + to go and see Minos would be as 16 vere, freedom.) 


You ere quite right. If enemies are presented, foreign enemies, in the comedy 
that is really never serious. The true enmity, say between Athens and Sparta, becomes 
in a way mila 1f comically presented, whereas in tragedy the enmity in its full implica- 
Eros can be brought out until it leads even to killing and being killed. 


(The tragedy ís someliow necessary to, , + (inaudible) .. . that fundamental law of 


| 
: 
3 
i 
| 
| 
“the city, or that. fundamental difference between friends 'and pia , nes | 
sn OA, vhereas A al ceo from that.) e E : 
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That is true. , 


( And to that extent ¿it would probably be another. step in the connection of trageay. 
with something like the laws. ' 


Yes, but of course there is also one very dimple consideration. The tragedy is 
_taken much more seriously of course then the comedy. At least prior to some deeper 
considerations. And since we remain here altogether in a provisional understanding, 
tragedy, which is the most moving thing and at the same time most pleasing to the Ira 
' remains . . + 


( But then one thinks eE slander and blaspheny which 18 what he accuses him of. 

y One thinks of comedy much more than one does tragedy. And this fundamentally 
¿s what he accuses him of having done. It certainly wouldn't have appeared to be 
slander and blasphemy to anybody who read tragedy. ) 


' But that leads further. Let me leave it at this remark. What 15 going on in 
this dialogue at any rate is absolutely untregic,'and has much more to do with comedy 
thabnwitn tragedy, and that this reveals the whole orrigd ,.Q much deeper and richex 
contrast. 


( -. Ana that comedy has a certain function in leading toa ade piety thañ a EA 
civic piety.) . 

Yes, yes. That is true. That is teme, but that leads to a very long questáon in 

itself and we may take this up when we discuss the Banquet on another occasion. Now 

y is there any other question regarding the Minos? ] 


E ( á 1 was wondering what you think of tas suggestion here. When he refers to the poets. 
here he doesn't defer simply to the tragedians, but he regers also to poets of: Ms 
every kind. It seems in doing so he really casts doubt on Minos, because occasion= 

_ ally.we find suggestions by Plato that poets were divinely inspired, particularly “*:- 

.. certain poets. Now this would be in opposition to the inspiration by ge to 

* Minos.. It would also cast doubt upon those laws.) . ; a 


Now you seem to have a special passage in mind. Can you tell me what it is? 
yl It is on page 119. "And this was the mistake which Minos made in waging war: on 

: this city of ours which besides all its various culture has poets of every kind; 
and especially those who write tragedies.") ñ 


"Poets of various kinds in other od ás vell as in tragedy." And what inference 


ES do you draw from that? ca 


( Well, the inference I áraw is that this cásts doubt on the fact that one can trust * 
DE the laws of Minos entirely. It seems to.be an indication that Plato would be 
suggesting that since the von are also Aivinely inspired , St least some poets 


But who says that they áre'divinely inspired? . 


E Verious people say so. 1 think in the Laws 1 can recall, one e Where a reference * 
is made which indicates the divine inspiration. )- , 


Sure, thet 19 said. ' Well, that is a great a pe strictly speaking *- 


e 
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Plato doesn't say a thing. Never forget that. Say, Socrates says it. Sometimes. -: 
But what does the same Socrates say in the Republic about posts? A 







£ What does he say? Well, he says a number of things, not all of them territay 
complimentary. ) 


Well, he goes so fer as to say e poet, or a painter for that matter, is the third 
removed from truth, so that a carpenter who makes the table is nearer the truth then 
a painter or poet who celebrates that table. You can still call this in a way divine 
inspiration if you want tok but 1t 1s a very poor kind of divine inspiration. - And 
what one can say lis only this. One must consider every statement in its context 12 
he wants to find out what Plato really thought about poets.' Every utterance of. Socrates. 
has a clear meaning in the context. To what extent this meaning survives, if taken 
out of the context, we must see. That cannot be settled. But one point waich you made * 
ís quite good. In this didlogue at any rate Homer and Hesiod are respected, are used. 

But we have seen that this use is a very problematic one. But still nothing 1s .explicitly 
“ gadd against them. But the Athenian poets, the trágic. poets, are rejected as .witnesses. .. 
Is that not clear? 1 believe that what you were trying to do, was this. The lawgiver 
is divinely inspired. The poets are not divinely e: ] Casó 





(The tragie poets.) : CA 


The tragedy, yes. But since Homer and Hesiod are at least externally accepted, 
we cannot draw any futther conclusion from that. On the contrary, one could even say 
this. Precisely this remark about tragedy could be taken to mean that whiereas the 
highest achievement of the legisáator could be said to lead the souls in the highest 
degree, he is not necessarily one who pleases the people and makes them enjoy themselves, -.. 
That is not the function of a lawgiver. But if there should be people who can combine > 
both things - guliding the souls and making the souls onjoy themselves, as the tragic eN 
poet is saíd to do - cowld this not be a higher achievement than that of the legislator? .. 
1f he can do both? But we know much too little about it to decide that. The tragic 
poets come in here primarily es Athenian poets who give utterance to an Athenian. pre-. 
¿udice, which is not very good. You know, it is not the highest level. Perhaps if 
you think Bbout this you will understand better this very strange, and in a way absurd, ' 
statement in the tenth book of the Republic where the poets are said to be imitators- 
of imitators, and perhaps even of other imitaetórs - third removed. Meáaning that the 
poets are not something respectable. 1f that is the last word. Plato contends that to 
some extent that is so, but he knows that it is not simSly so.: And 1 believe we will 
find in the Laws some evidence of a much more Bopuistlcates juágment on poetry. 





i 
3 


( In what sense?) ' ; : ] 4 Al 


That the poets are in one sense subject to the polis, but in another sense they 
are the rulers, the invisible rulers , of the polis. And then they would appear in a 
. different light. 4 : E 


OA more speculative que stion. If law is esonitialy irrationel ..... y: 
In the sénse defined? : 0 

( Yes, Would you say that the philosophy of existentialism is presently focusing : 
attention upon the specific situation ratherthan the law which has existed to 


guide behavior in specific situation? In other words , edstentialisn is pS 
concerned with the erepItaos: rather than the dea.) Me - 
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You mean with the individual case? 
( Yes.) : : : 2 


Yes, but that would be a somewhat narrow view of the situation. One thing one 
could say in a very provisional discussion of that topic is that for existentialism 
the universal is derivative from the particular. Does this make sense? To ¿íllustrate 
this for one moment. If the broadest notion is that of being, being woulá always have : 
a specific historical meaning and every universal occuring in any context has this 
historic particularity or specificity, which alone makes it a meéningful term. That 
one could, in a previsional way, say. But the simple formule woulk be this: a complete 
disappearance of the nature of man. That is the simple difference hetween existentialism 
and Plato and Aristotle. One could then raise this question. Did not the nature of , 
man also disappear from positivism? That is true, but somehow positiviim doesn'4 
know, hasn't given any thought to what that means. And the existentielisis, at least 
: the thoughtful existentialists, know what this means. That will become cléxrer, 1 think. 
when we study the first book of the Laws. There we will seeethe difference Rh any 0 
particularly modern approach immediately. Ana with this remark 1 ask Mr. Kendisok to 
read his paper on that book. : MET 








“(Paper 1s read) 





« +... good, bút that is a sign that they are not really good. The first rate states .' 
“will algays be characgerized by this will to lora it over others, the will to empire. . 
How does Socrates meet 14, and if he does, how! Clineas, the Cretan, says that is the 
nature of civil society; there is an underclared war between all stetes. And every-= 
thing else is foolish. Let us be hardheaded. ls Socrates hardheaded? k : 


e : Gure, he points out that 1t ney well be that those who conquer may. not be best. Y. 


.  ' One could easily say that they will be licked; they may be very fine men n their 
way but they wi11 be the slaves of the others who win the war. . Is not vining the war 
the condition of everything? How would you have gotten freedom in the world 1f some 
peóples had not won revolutionary wars? What would have happened ¿if Britain had von: 

ta war, and so on. Is Socrates hardheaded enough? How does he srguos ON AN 


(o: Vell, he struckx me as not taking 1t on that level but a. tacna 14 to Ains 
dimension and arguing with it there.) 


Yes, but that is popularly called not meeting the issue. La : j d a 
(But ín doing that he may meet the issue.) 0 e 


How? We come to that. How does he argue? 


, 


X I think he most directly argues that since a larger state may defeat a smaller ea 
one and the smaller is better, that the goodness is the mejor concern. Andif "> 
' you relate that to his argument in the Apology that the evil men or the evil 
person cam do no harm to a good person, you have the same thing.) 


But you underestimate this enemy. He would question this distinction between | ar 
abad and bad. He would sey that is a superficial Eee -The IeSDES, one is the - 
power that exists in the survival of that id . 7 


X I think he words it as follows. Aria a victory in worst kind of var 


Us 





Í a very AS question which we must not, in any circumstances, forget. 


; “ideal, he very frequently calls this ATOBAÉTELY , The point is this, which Mr. Kendrick 
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the best kind of war is the best sort of victory. And then everyone agrees that. 
«civil war is worse than foreign war.) ia 


The power politicians, the real ones would aámit that. But would they argue that 
we must have domestic peace, we must have conquered smong the eitizens, otherrise we 
«won't vin wars? But the real payoff is not the A but the winning ef tas Dpaal 

”. the next war. ; 


( Bát it seems to me that he is trying to say this. 0.K., make this the principle » 
this imperalism, but if that is the thorough-going principle, then you aid no: 
security against civil war.) 


Oh, no. What is Socrates' argument? Let us never forget that. Socrates says 
. what 15 true of the polis is true of the individual; and this the opponents would deny. 
' They would say the conclusion from the goal of the city to the goal of the individual 
is not valid. That is the decisive point. The opposite position is this - of course 
you must have a community wnich is capable to wage war and all the moral qualities 
needed for that, such as concord, justice, and so on. They are of course necessary. 
But they are necessary for the purpose 'of conquest. The key issue is, TI think , wiether-: 
-.88 Plato and Aribtotle contend - the goal of the individual and the goal of the city - 
are fundamentally identical. And then it follows. Or whether they are different. ca 
Aná then a further argument is needed. We would have to see how he brings this about. 
So we must go into that and keep this in mind - whether he really meets that issue. e 
That is, of course, the difficulty in every disalouge and also the charm - that Clineas, 
who is not terribly trained in these methods, gives in too early in a way. For example,. 
when Socrates says: "Then 14 would apply to the villages and not only to the cities." 
Clineas answers, "Of course". And Socrates says: "And 1t would apply to the individuals?" 
Yesm tSure, even to the individual in himself. What do you mean, Socrates, you ri 
fellow? Yes, don't we praise a man who defeats, who conquers himself? So. War all a 
aromnd. War is the law of life. And the issue is not met at this point; 1t 1s met in 
" “some way, 1 admit that, but 11 is not met explicitly. We have to ennucleate that. 

Now to come to your other remarks, 1 can only say that it makes very much 'sense ' 
what you say, 1.e., the movement from war to peace, from courage to moderation, from EAS 
hearing to seeing, from public to private. And your remark wasespecially good that the” 
divine goods, meaning the virtues, are here somehow presented as being in the sertice 
of the human goods, meming the'bodily goods. And this creates a difficulty. Are 
these truly the divine goods, if they are in the service of the human goods? That is 








The only point vhere I particularly disagreed with you concerns the remarks you q 
made about Íwop METE, to look away. But that means always, or almost always, to 
look away from-tovard. Ána, therefore, when Plato speaks of the looking toward the 





made. For certain purposes it is perfectly sufficient to look at the náture of the 
territory; for example, in order to decdde the question whether this is good for in- 
fantry or cavalry. But for deeper considerations, you have to look away from the ter- 
ritory, because that is a secondary consideration. But looking away from doesn't mean 
into nothing - but toward something, and 1t may very well be toward the most important- - 
things. That is the only point. Now let us turn then to a coherent discussion of the: 
first book. We shall not finish it today, but we Lave the o to consider: it. 
again next time. E 





"Now let us begin at the title. The title of the book: e Laws. Now most Platonic ' 
books, as you know, have names of human beings as their titles. .Títles of this king 


ar 








E a ON : O 
“are very rare. Bút there is one other book, which ¿6 pertsculariy pertinent , der 
also has such a title. Which ís that book? ; 


e (The Republic.) 


- nOmoS by law and políttea by regime, but that doesn't make any great difference. These 


- to democracy. You can easily see what this means if you think of consumer taxes, 


- speaker is a men called the.Athenian Stranger. Why this is so perhaps we can find out 
' twice repeated by Clineas. And some people in the past thought that this was one of 


“theoreticalyy impossible, but 1t 1s not something on which one cáuld base any casita 







The Republic, which in Greek ds politea. Now polítea and nomos; 1 translate 


titles suggest the following situation. The backbone, the primary ls the politea, Ln 
the regime--aná with a view to the regime do you make the laws. To take a simple case,' a 
the regime is a democracy: then the good laws in a democracy will be laws conducive .* 





inheritance texes, progressive income taxes and such nice things - education and so on. :-: 
So the laws which are of any interest are púlitical in the sense: that they have a re fafenal 
to the regime. There areaalso purely tecimmical laws. for example, regerding typhus 

and such matters which would probably remain unchanged whatever the regíme might be. . ..:. 
For example, irrigetion systems and so nn, but these ere not pojitically interesting. - 
The politically interesting laws are all political,:meaning they have something to do 
with the promotion of the regime, with the furtherance of the regime. We find in : 
Cicero, for example, if 1 remember well, e suggestion to this effect, as regards the 
relation of the two books. The Laws deal with the laws perteining to the regime given . 
in the Republic. Now that is surely true of Cicero's Laws and Cicero's Republic," but. 
not of Plato's. In Plato's case the redátion is more complicated, and.we must see later ' 
perhaps why this book is called laws in contradistinction to the regime of the Republic. e 
The Laws are the only Platonic dlelogue without Socrates, as you know. - The chief ds 


in a slight roundabout way. The Laws are the only Platonic dialogue which begins with 
the worá God. God is mentioned in the first question raised by the Athenian and then ' o 





the intimations in Pagan literature to trinity. .I ion't know wiether you have heard : 
that. Now this 1s, or course, extremely unlikely, and we can omit that. 1t is not:' 





pretetion. Why is the Laws the only Pletonic book beginning . with God, with the word 
God? It isa strange but a necessary question, hibhuughibois very striking. Most - 
dialogues begin with rather insigaificant vorás , BMthough not “all. What is Bon be=: 


ginning of the Corgías? : : a ., a 


O mobi) 


You are right. That:is a good begíming. War. But sometimes they begin simply. 
vith a particle, and not with any interesting word. But here ís the most powerful 
word of the human language. How does one proceeá here? I mean, if you tried to clarify 
that without speculetion, empirically. Assuming as a fact , and l em willing to vouch A 
for that, that the only Platonic Acesne which begins with,God,' what As the alternative? 


(The ena.) / 
Is there any one waich . .. 


( The Apology.) 


The Rpábogy of Socrates 1s the only diañague which enás with God. “Now could there: 
be a particular REN patusen: the Apolo of Socrates and ca Laws? The first. ] 
question. Ñ ; 


( Oracles.) _*. E Jo 


A 
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no 


AL W21], They are the basis of both tile Cretan and the Spartan legislatíon.) 





Yes, but do oracles play such a particular role in the Laws? 





I see; that is not a bad point. '.! 
y | 
( According to the oracles from that¡one - Sccording to Homer as you say.) 


«Very good. That is e good point. 'x didn't think of that. But there is another . 


“one which struck me more immediately. - The Apology deals with Socrates' alleged crime. 


The crime according to the Apology consisted in impiety. Because there was a law making 


-- impbety a captial offense in Athens. Tn the tenth book we will come across legislation q 


regerding impiety. The tenth book ís known ia certain wide circlées as a horrible doc» '. : 


E ument responsible for the institution of the inquisition in the Western world. - That 


they say. Because there is clearly something like, there are certain religious crimes 
which are capital crimes in the Laws too. The interesting question would be this. 

What is the relation of the impiety crime in the Laws' to the impiety eríme as existing. 
4n Athens. Permit me to say only this thing. In Athens the capital crime consisted 

in denying the gods of popular belief; in Plato's Laws the crime consists in denying 











*, goás whose existerice can be demontbtráted, a natural theology. That makes somewhat of 
Za difference. In other words, Socrates woulá not have been condemned to death in the 
* efty of the Laws. That is one point. Now after we have gone so far, let us take a 


further step. Now I say again as a matter of fact that there are two Platonic dielogues, 
the second to last word of which 14 god; there is no dialogue in which the second to B 


- the first word is god. Ana these are the Laches and the Crito. Now the Laches is 


I suggest, 1s based on the ¿ocular but not completely irrelevent premise, what would 


-Jiberation is the age of Socrates; he is seventy. Vhat would have been the situation 1 
“Y. 4f Socrates hád been forty. We can disregard these subtle sub-questions, í.e., should : E 





 fairly simple. What is the subject of the laches? Courage, manliness, and that is ' 


obvicusly very pertinent to this Cretan-Spartan atmosphere here. ' Courage, you know, 
being the guiding virtue. We can leave it at that. The Crito is much more interesting. 


' The Crito is a dialogue in which Socrates is confrontea with the proposition to escape 


from. prison. There ds a long deliberation about that, and a crucial part of this de- 
liberation has this form: 1? I were to escape from Athens, and 1£ 1 were to go where 
you, Crito, tell me to go, namely to Thessaly, then these are savages there (very: Za 
wild people) aná 1 wouldn't feel happy at all, Or if I would go to a law-abiding city, 
such as Megara, for example, then everyone would know menand 1 would be regarded as a 
fugitive from justice. And that is also not good. Now you see that that la a incomplete” 
distinction. There are either cities in which he could live safely (from.the point 

of view of his reputation) but they are lawless) faraway, or there are cities nearby 

and lew-abiding, and then the very nearness would create a problem. The question is 
could there not be somewhere a law-abiding city far away. In other words the Laws, 





Socrates have done if he would have been compelled to flee from áthens. You mustn't 5] 
forget the following point. Socrates does not simply state in the Crito that it isa 235 
categoríc imperative that you have to undergo punishment which you regard as unjust. 4 
That is suggested but not sujld, Here is a real deliberation, and one part of the de- 


he have fled before the trial, or is 1t proper after. you have undergone trial to take 
your punishment. These are sub-questions which are of no fundamental importance. But i 
what about prior to the trial? What did Plato do when he was in certain trouble; : 
he also left and went to Megera and such places. So 1t is by no means a foregohe Con- 
clusion aná by no means a moral necessity for men like Socrates to stay in Athens with 
the prospect of being condenmed to death. Under some circumstánces that is the wise 
thing to do; under other cirdumstances 1t is not; 14 1s a prudential decision not a 
simple moral decision, 1.e., the simple application of an unchangeable daw. One can 





. state the alternative as follows. : What was. wiser under the conditions wien Socrates was. : 





“ not know wien he was thirty or forty that when he will be sixty or seventy, or maybe 


or of human origin? And Clineas says, of divine, of gods, of course, at leest if we. .; 


sn I believe they say'it is Apollo?. There is no predicate to this "with us Zeus". 
 Welther they say 1t is Zeus or whether it is Zeus - which is a difference. Whether 


' their ¿ity, to the Cretans. We are confronted with that, end there is an ggreement EE 
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seventy - to sacrifice his life so that the Athenians should get a bad conscience, and 
the whole position of the Athenians changed so that Plato's acedemy and Aristotle's 
lyceum would become possible later; or shoulá he go away to a far away country ín order 
to sow there certain seeds of civilization which might grow up later? So I thínk 1t 
makes sense to cónsider this connection. Of course I know the clessical scholars 
today would say that is impossible because we know the Crito was written very early 
and the Laws vere written very latey but who can know how Plato worked, whether he did - 












seventy-five, he will write the laws? Is it not imsginsú e thet someone says a certain * 
subject can be properly treated only 1? you are old, and therefore I will not write 14 
or begin to write 15 until I am old? We must not take the experience we have of these 

present day writers to apply that to a man líke Plato. se , : . a 








4 


The díalogue begins, then, with this question: Are your laws of divine origin 


are asked to say what is most just. He doesn't say.what is most correct. The sentence 
ís also very elliptical as you see. "For with us Zeus and with the Lacedamonians 


y 





the Cretans say 1t is Zeus or whether Zeus 1s the legislator does make a difference. : 
That question is left open. And then' Socrates, excusemme, the Athenian Stranger . . +.; 2 
By the wey let me mention in passing (elthough this doesn't prove anything) that when 
Aristotle discusses the Laws in the second book of the Pólttlcs he calls our men | 
Socrates. I edmit that doesn't prove 1t, but at least we:keep this in mind. * The 

Athenian ralses then this question immediately afterward, thich properly translated . 


- would mean, "You do not mean to sey . . " You expect the negative answer when you Say 


that. "You do not mean to say according to Homer that Minos (ana so on) did these things." 


1t is a Cretan assertion that these laws stem rom Zeus. Then the Athenian re-'- 


phrases the question without mentioning Zeus, as you have seen. He speaks of the father, E 


which hbuster, can be no one else but Zeus. There is no remarx made about Mónos' ; 
justice here. The Cretan, fOlineas, preises Rhadementus' justice; he doesn't say a word... 
about Minos 'justice. So we have the bare assertion that Minos, of whose moral and mes 
intellectual qualities we know absolutely nothing, is' said to have given the Laws to 


between the Cretan stories and Homer, what Homer says. And Homer 1s of course a poet 
and poets do not necessarily convey the historical truth. . In the sequel, in the first -. 
gpeech of the Athenien, the Athenian defines for the first time the subject matter - 

and this is said to be here the regime and the nomos, the laws. In other words, it is 
not limited to laws; that goes without saying. And also the setting is described. | 
They walk from a Cretan city called Cnossus to the cave and tempie of Zeus. What does 
this mean? This is not merely because Plato wanted to have some ornament lest we lazy -” 


.people, not wishing to read a treetise on law, should have some. flowers on our way. 


That has a very important meening in the díalogue. 


( . Well, 4t could mean two things. It could mesh that they are repeating the journey l AS 
of Minos, according to Homer's account, on the one hand, aná, on the other hand, 
it might - thinking of book seven of the Republic - sum up that kind of endeavor.) 


They go down to a cave. Yes, but still 1t is a cave of Zeus, a special cave. 
Let us not apply to 1t what is true of the cave in general. 1 would being out what 


” you mean in a slightly different way. But first let us hese this other question. 


( Vell, I was going to say that what 1t suggests to me is perhaps that they are 


| goinggoing from the, you might say, bustle aná bustile of the city, opinioks, and so 
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hot day? ] j 


AA A CR CTI AA RA 


10 ' 





on, toward the enlightenment of the best.) 


That is, I think, the most simple suggestion. But still, they go up to the sources : 


or the source of the law, which is supposed to be here a very wonderful end good law 


to begin with. In other words, they try to reach perfect clarity, the clarity which 
they could not reach while remaining in the derivative, ín the city, in the lowlanás, 

so to speak. Yes, that is very good. But then we get. another information: . 1t 1s hot.. 
later on 14 will prove to be the longest day of the gear. - Now what do you do on a 





( .. Look for: shade.) 

Look for shade. In other words, for the absence of the sun, relative absence, 
for non-1ight. That's 1t. So we Bon't get perfect clarity3 That will be mitigated. 
The desire for clarity is here migigated from the very degimning by a desire for'non-- 
tlarity. We must not forget that. I cannot possible go into this question. Perhaps '' 
occasionally, when 1t is particulerly striking. But thet'I think ís also not brought. + 
out by this translation. The name of the Athenian never occurs. . He 1s always addressed. 
as "Stranger". . A fellow called Taylor, a very famous British classical scholar, has - 
such expressions as "Sir" or "My good sir", which while very British leaves something 
lacking. The interesting point is that 1t has a meaning when Clineas says "You stranger" > 
namely, when the Stranger by an utterance of his reminds him of the fact that he isa. 


stranger. But this is only in passing. IA z 


And now the first substantive question is raised. It concerns three mubjects. 
The Athenian is interetbbdd in the Cretan divine legislation, 8nd three subjects strike -. 
him most - the common meals, the gymasia, and their military equipment, which deviates 
from that of other cities. Clineas answers his question in a fairly long speech, in 
which he answers two questions p-the question regarding the military equipment and the: * 
common meals. He doesn't explain the gymasia. But ¿just to. show how these little . 
things are dohe, that will come out only'in the Greek. If you turn to 626b-5, the 
Athehian in his answer says: "You séem to ve well trained (yeyopovas 0x1) for the: 
understanding of the usages of the Cretans." You see, the Greek word which we trans- 3 
late training, yupi f£L11% or NULA A > ás the training place meant originally. oa 





. What is the root of tt 


1 


( NU povoS - naked.) : " ; e ss A * PS 


Naked. To strip. Of course you btrip for training. But it has for this reason 
also the other meaning. And therefore ín some countries of the world high scbáls 
are called gymasia. And in Plato somewhere, the Pythagorean school is called a gym 
nasium. There can be a training end stripping of the mind. This stripping of tha mind 
takes place not only in examinations, where it is the idea of an exariination, iJe., 


*. that someone be examined to see what his mind looks like without any disguises, witlout 


any artificial helps of any sort. Now what is then the answer of Clineas? We have. hiárd 
this. In Crete everytiing is organized with a view to war, for there is always war of * 
11 men throughout life, continuous, ageinst all cities. But it appears that this is 


- a war not primarily of everyone but primarily of city against city. This is stated in e Ñ 


a repéetition in the same context - this war is according to nature... And the question 
concerns, then, throughout the first book and beyond - what is according tó nature? 

The two opposite viess appeal equeally to nature; that is the common ground. And the 
question is. of course, who has the proper understanding of nature. '- whether these people 
vho say war is the fundamental phenomenon or those who deny that. Then Socrates dis- 
cusses this argument, this proposition, in the following. way. —1f war is really the 
universal phenomenon, it must be found on all levels. - Not only on the level. of city 
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ws. city, but ultimately even on the level o? indíviduel vs. individual, end even 
within the individual himself. The individual must be characterized by conflict. 
And Clineas secepts this, and says "Yes, for do we not praise people who control them=' 
:sélves, who vanquish themselves?” .And this is even regarded as the first and best 
victory. You see what happens is this. Clineas suecceeds in formally preserving his 
thesis--universality of conflict-- but in fact he changes the thesis, because self. 
control as distinguished from licking others becomes ax important consíderation. So 
without knowing 1t he makes a transition from mere Courage to self-control , ón , 
moderation. He is not aware of that. 


Now in a somewhat later passage the subject matter is bt411 more + prestan defined po 


os (6270-8 to d-7). Will you read that. (page 13, second paragraph). 
And moreover, it would 111 . . . or error coricerning laws. E 
Way does he say essential? Ñ 
A Well, he leaves out "whatever 1t is by nature.”) 


That is the terrible ¿idiocy of these translators. They completely destroy the 
meaning. "... is concerned with the correctness and mistakenness of laws, what it ¿e - 
according to natúre." This is a reference back to a remark where Clineas had appealed 
from the mere words - men talk all the time of peace a and that is nothing; the real 

. thing is war. He had appealed from words to what is, to nature. And the Athenian RE 

— Stranger takes 1t up: "Indeed, we are not concerned with worás here; we are concerned > 
vith nature". And the question which we raise regarding laws concerns what is the 
natural difference, the natural standerá for laws - by virtue of which we can distin- 


. guish non-arbitrarily between good laws and bad laws. That is the theme of tnis“book, E 
of the whole book in a way. The whole book tries to elaborate these natural standards.” 


. In the sequel (the next longer speech) there is a difficulty of some importance. To 
see the background; there is enmmity among brothers paa we loóx dor an arbiter or 


Judge. E 
Which of the two Would haa e third and best in potnt ot vártue. 
What does he say - thira. in point of virtue? Third with a vien to virtue. 
if indeed such a judge can be . . . permanent friendliness, 


Alright, this is the third best -pwho establishes law. Why is 14 the third, and 
what is the difference between him and the second? 


( Well, the thirá is the lawgiver.) 


4 


But the third best only. What about the BSCUnA: best? What does he do? ; 
( It makes the worse willingly submit to the rule of the betters) 


But that is not quite clear. Please make 14h quite clear what is E AS 
—. the third. The third is rule of laws, but not the rule of: the good ones. : In other 
. "words, under the rule of laws the good and bad ones have equal opportunity, provideá 
they remain within the laws. And what about the first? If we o rus external 
e what would be the first? : ; 5 : 


(To get ría of thé bad ones entirely.) , ; ; , ñ : | 
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Yes, he destroys them, That seems to-be atrocious 3 but Let us mob be. rash. “Let . 
us consider 1t for one moment .. sua Menos e the ed of ee dia mentioned 
da the first Place? : : do é 





a To start over. Ek 





E No.- 


¿(* But in the Republic + +.) 








] The complete absence of bad ones. Would this not bh the best?  Iomean, the best 
solution would be a society consisting only of good men. Failing that, a society in > 
which thé good rule the bad.  Failing that, a state in which de Law rules the en aña, 
bad equally, and gives the Aia ones some edge. , 


0 (insudíble)) 





y 1 a Then we vould reach this very strange conclusion that Plato inverted the 
'- Gráer;z the third remains the last, the most inferior, but that the rad ls at the 
' center. ' 1 would not be shocked by that. - e: : 





. Es The first Possesses «theoretical perfection, but. calls for .”. 4) 


Yes, a gure. Who should obey, who showld do the dirty work? : 
€ “x don't know. Perhaps in the third one listed here the judge who reconciles NS 
them them and who is best from the point of view of virtue, is therefore first in the 
j order of merit and virtue. And: why is he first? : Because in Instituting laws ca 

* these people, he has in a sense made the bad ones good. Ps, LA aj dd 





Yes , but he sata the third víth a view bo virtue. 


No 


SS 





Then there is a mistransliation. He says ta and had in od of merit.") 


o The thought is staagge, and the simplest thing to do is to dispose de the idas” 

ness by your translation. Thet is true, but 1t is of no help... No, no, I think we 
have to take this literally. And there is so much evidence to support. that view in 

-, other Platonic diabogues to see that it is not strange from erica s point of view; 08 

A it ds strange from the translator" s point of view. ; qu AN 

¿(Ts this indicetion of the tree arrengements somewhat anslogous to the ranking ES 

“of the Republic,. the a and the Laws?) Mans : e 











Sure, there is something to that. And there are ebatemente in the laws which 
“are ás hersh as this one;.you know, cutting off. Plato doesn't go beyond that, 1f 1 
remember well. Theoretically one must admit that a society in which there are "omy ' 
2 good men "is much digo to one-in- which there are also bad men. But since this 
ES. +... a , 





al "(break in tape) a . A 
+. +. « Now viat does this mean? We have to understand that. . We have seen ín the argument : 
'vhich we have not read now that precisely since self-control, the victory of the indivi- 
“Gual over himself, 1s so important, añd.commected with this that peace is. higher than 
2035 war, the true aim of the legislator would'not be var but péace. Meaning, not the use 
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- most sacred to the Cretens, namely, their laws. And within a very short time (even 


E , 2 ó Ha AR / 4 a 
of the individual for winning wars but to build up the individual in hiniself as a 


“the horse's own mouth, these laws are directód toward war only. Consider for one 











gooá human being. But. from this point of view, what would follow? Well, 1t would be-. 
too bad for Sparta and Crete, of course, Because as We know, as we have heard from 


moment the situation. An anonymous stranger, en old man as ve shall see laterf has 
arrived in Crete, and then he has a conversation about what 1s nearest aná dearest and... 


1f they speak very slowly ebout twenty minutes, I guess) they reach this conclusion. 


* that the lews of Crete are fundamentally'“rotten because their goal, end is not the tuxe 


end. Itisa very difficult situation for both sides, assuning some delicacy. And ba 


( He takes up the poets.) : ' 







here we find bhe first reaction already: Now what does the Athenían now do? 


Why does he do that? 


( Vell, 1t is kind of neutral or common ground.) 53 


In other words, he takes a substitute enemy. Let us assume that Minos ls his 


'énemy.'. 1 mean not on low grounds. Minos is the real opponent with his false principle. se 


And Lycurgus too. Then he takes a substitute enemy, and the substitute enemy is the 

poet, 2 man withoút authority. In addition, this particular man, Tyrtaeus was, 25 he 
stresses, an Athenian by birth. So he remains within his home territory and doesn't . 
enter territory where he has no rights. But indeed he bacame a Spartan and he was the ' 
great praiser of courege in. war and of the warrior. So we do not attack any more Minos ' * 


- and Lycurgus, but we attack this fellow “citizen of ours, Tyrtaeus, who, however, became 


an expatriate in Sparta. And who do we bring in? Because he will not even attack". Md 
Tyrteeus in his ow name. He brings in another poet. You can beat a poet only by a... c” 


. poet.. Differently stated, he ís a witness, en authority,aand an authority cannot be 


A From Sicily.) 


fought except by a counter-authority. And that is another poet, Theogmás5, And where: 
does he come from? o : “a e e 


Yes, from Sicillian Megara.  Megara vas very well known as an enemy of Athens;'.- a 
you know, e city close to Athens. The Pelopomesian War started because of that Megaran .. 


" affair. So 1t reminds us a bit of that enemy of Athens, but it is not that real enemy; 


1t 1s that Sicilian Megara, which is something far say. So first there 1s a fight 

between one poet, Theogenes, who praises virtue complete and not merely the virtue : 
which every hoodlum and eeery storm trooper possesses. Using somewhat different terms, . 
he says mercenary soldiers. That is a thing which is not highly to be praised. Now E p 
in this connection he gives the first statement about the stendards. (630c, at the a, 
end of the speech). : O ; E : : en 


4 


Plainly 1t ís this . . . fourth in order and power. 

Now we get here the first notion, although the term nature is not here used, of ' 
this natural stendard. There is a hierarchy, a natural hierarchy, of the virtues. 
The highest place is occupied by complete virtue, as he calls it, by complete justice. -. 
And courage has the lowest place. What are two and three. - : 
(_ ¡Móderation.) 


Temperance and moderation are the same. 1 believe that “prudence, practical wisdom, 


has a Yigher place. No, no, Moderation' and then prudence. Does this remind you: of 


a 
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46 now the standard. Of course that ís not proven here. What does he do? He quotes 
* certain verses from Theognis. Now if you understend these verses, you are reminded . 


ds not explicitly given. 


2 (1 was just wondering. This isn't quite the same as Aristotle's.) . 


Hi Y was confused because Aristotle distinguishes between this complete ¿Justice 


- Arístotle would never admit to be courage - 1 mean that which the mercenary soldier 


14 


4 E É 
something? Courage, moderation, and, at the top, complete Justice.  Nicomachean - 
Ethics. In the Ethics Aristotle begins with courage, goes over to moderation, and... E 
Then the moral virtues end with complete justice, the all ambracing social virtue. 





And then Aristotle brings in the intellectual virtues, among which prudence ¿s one, 





later. But Aristotle here simply follows the: Pletonic fundamental coneeption. So thet,* 







o? certain things which you have observed also on other occasions, and thought out... 
And 4f you artículate that, then you have the proof which is possible here. The proof dd 





Not quibe the same, but 1t 1s akín. 





and the narrow sense of justice, aná also he would - abthough 1 am not quite 
- gure of this, some would say that complete justice or all the virtues in com- 
bination is the erombing virbue.) pd e y 

So would Aristotle himself.) 
( Which prudence ís ina sense, the sun, because . +. .) 


Yes, that is made clear - that in Aristátle's view prudence enters everywhere. 
But Plato takes here a much cruder view. He understands by courage something which 





or the hoodlum has is not courage. Strictly speaking, 1t ls a kind of courage, or 
rether an ¿i5whkhev of courage, a reflection of courage. Sti11, 1t is nevertheless 
important for the understanding of Aristotle's Bthics that the sequence of the virtues E 
there is not arbitrary. Justice in the wider sense, as Aristotle I believe calls 14, > 
ls the social virtue, that is to say, the virtue which embraces all other. virtues insow. 
far as they refer to the others. Justice in the narrower sense has to do with distri-... 
bution and commtetion - I mean, with mine and thine on all lévels. Nevertheless one. 
could say from Aristotle's point of viewvwthat justice in the narrower sense is a higher 
virtue than courage end temperance. Why? : , go 


( It needs other people to practice it on, whereas you can be temperate alone.) 


No, that is another question. A very important question, and Aristotle would say. 
that ultimately the virtues are inseparable if they are understood in their full sense. - 
But I thínk the notion guiding the Aristotelian.order in the intellectuality of the ñ 
virtues. Now justice - not in simple cases whether one should snatch a puseecor not, 
but in more comblicated cases as the judge especially must practice e-is of course 
a more intellectual virtue than courage and temperance. So that would not be totally“, 





. alien to Plato, although 1t is not the. same. 


: Now, to repeat, this ls the standard -: complete justice at the top and courage 

at the bottom. But Plato speaks here very popularly. This is courage in the vulgar ES 
sense, not in any refined sense. Now"what is the sonsequence from this regarding ; 
Crete or Sparta? You know there is a Spartan present who is very reticent.  Spartans 
were known to be laconic, end as long as possible he leaves 1t at "yes" and "no", But 
later on he is simply dregged in because his national honor is at stake. Sparta ls 
attacked, and then he must of course talk. But. he is very reticent, whereas the Cretan 


. de a much gliber fellow and much less solíd and sturdy and reliable. The Cretans were 


4 


NA 
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“known in classical antiquity for being liars. You know that pleys a great role in 
logic. A Cretan says all Cretens are líiars. That leads to a certain difficulty. 
17 he is a liar, then the statement too is wróng and so on. That has been frequently 
discussed. But to come back. Both Crete and Sparta are under attack. What does Clineas 
say here (6304, near the beginning)? "OH, Stranger, we throw our legislator away into. : 
tune remote legislators.". Which means, we throw him into the ferthest corner; he 48. -:. > 
a very ppor legislator. What does the Athenian say, ia his niceness? ] A 








Not so, my gáod sir, . . » here and in Lacedemon. 


So, in other words, “what is said is that no eriticism is implied. But why not?:... 
"Way not? We have been told the aim of Crete and Sparta is war, and we have learned he 

that this 1s a very poor legislation which doesn't go beyond war and. courage. And 000 
30 ON. : E . . E 


A "Vell , he is saying then that Clineas and Negillus don't know wet they are talking E 
about. Really the lews are 0,K. but their interpretation of the laws ís Wrong.) É 


So, in other yorás, he appeals from an interpretation of the laws to the true meaning mo Ñ 
of the laws? : ¡ E i ] : E a 


(o And he ówitches then from degrading the lawgiver to degrading Clineas and a 
' Megillus, and that is a.lesser thing.) : j a 


That 1s so. In other words, we come now to a question which in Mr. Mahdi's, : Ye 
“language would be called y , 2 question of interpretation. We have to discover ata 
the deeper meaning of these laws. The ides being that these laws are god-given, and ES 
- therefore they must be good. And 1f they appear to he bad, that is only the appear o 
ance and ye have to dig deeper. And How Cláness doesn't .know how to do that, as the ..: A 
next questiton says: "How then must we speak?" EA 2 Lo Ñ 
In a vay that is . . . and say theb was the aim of the lawgiver' is the EZ E 
right way. e : ve : : a 
Df cpúrse. tiat ds abreddy a polite impunvement on Clineas. By implication he Es Ev 
día - when he seid var he said the virtue of war also - but he didn't do it explicitly. 


But in your further statement . +» have heard from you. Shsl1-1 
tell you? ] 


Now bef8re ve turn to the next: passage, let us. understand this one thing. The 
subject matter 1s. laws and the regime, or rather “he regime and the laws.- But 1t is also. 
defined - the natural principles of rightness or irongness of laws. “And what does z 
that mean - the natural principles of the rightness or vrongness of laws? We get now 
some notion what that 1s. What ls the “point of view in the light of which we have to * 
consider laws? ES y 


(  Virtue.) iia q | 


Virtue. Since this word is today dislikeá by jany people or unknown to them, 
for that matter, let us say first human beings. Thj quality of human beings which 
. the law fosters, that is the decisive consideratiorí and all laws which have no direct 
relation to that are 'bouná to be secondary or terte)'y in importance, and can only be 
Judged ultimately with a view to these gulding thifzs. The function of the legislator 
43 to make or to produce as far as possible good rín. Thet is axiomatie for Plato 25 


! 


ll 











E who had been brought up in Atnens in the proper surroundings, would have spoken: 
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well as for Aristotle. Now we have to got the more specific definition in the following : 


speech. 





Oh, Stesnger +. . + 


You see, now he turns into Clineas. How a properly treíned Clíneas y A Clineas 





46 is not for nothing that the laws . . . he No recelves the. 
grester acquires also the less......--- - 


No, the city, the city which acquires the greater. But let us not quarrel about that. 


The lesser goods are those of vhich » « » Pirst place among tae, 
goods that are defined. 


Practical wisdom. 
Ana this is a moderate . . . of soul. . 


Ata No, that is badly translated I would say. 


Ll He says rational temperanee, but Ll. +. .) 


. Mell, 1 would say the second after intel1igenca is a moderate habit. of e cugat a 


peon these two When united + + .tmmst also so rank tem, 


] You see, the natural order of the virtues is the standard. for the ntció a 
and. one couldn't state it more clearly from Plato' a Paleo of view, : 


( One question of translation: why do you translate after? Why: do you réad  — 
pera vo Uv ?) 


Because pera voUY ig the reading of the best manuseript, ¿if 1 remenber. Let. h 


me look it up. That is c-7? Yes, the best manuscript end Stobaeus have voUv and 
ve3s only in Eusebius. And let me see what happened in line 6. No, no, that is clear; ; 


S 
S 


that is the resding of the best manuscript. Why should we deviate from it? In other 
words, what he does is this, aná what hasddisconcerted they, that he tacitly identifies 


here phronesis, which 1s usually translated practical wisdom, with nous (intelligence) y 


Which of course ís possible in such a provisional discussion. But let us consider that 
for nne moment. We have a change now of order. We have now at the top practical wisdom 
or intelligence, and then we get moderation, and then we get a mixture of practical 
wisdom, moderation end courege - and that is called Justice - and then we get courage. 
That is a nice problem e to find out how they are related to each other. The only thing 
which is identical ds courage, here in the fourth place. Why this (point to blackboara) 
should be lower in ran than moderation alone is a very hard question. Only in this 
case, however, does he say it is a natural order. Here (pointing again) he didn't say 
that. That is one of the many nice problems one has to answer in studying Plato. Now 


pun 


one point one has to consider here is that there is a parallel regarding the human goods. 


“What are they? This is perfectly rational. Health, beauty, «+ . . or is 1t perfectly 


vetional? That health should go first 1 believe everyone would admit. But whether 


beauty should come prior to strength could AY be e . 


(.. In the.Gorgias beauty comes first.) 


4 











4 


j 
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Still, 1t is a question: Think of it in practical terms. And that vealth comes 
last ís perfectly sensible, because 1t is external, 14 has nothing to do with the body 
except as an instrument. So, that these two (pointing to blackboará). should be related. 
makes some sense 1f you think of the importance of a certain kind of restlessness in 
“oráer to get money. : And that the health of the soul should consist in the condition 
of the mind proper, whether we cell it practical wisdom or whether we call 1t by another. 
name, also would make sense. This makes a nice question to figure out... 1t 15 not easy: 
but Í believe 1t can be done. . . s a l dea 












Now there was one more passage. 1 would like to follow now only the external... 
argument. We must understand this much. There must be an order of the virtues which: 
guides the ltgislator. Now he spesks about the laws. Let us read the sequel. q 


Next 1t must be proclaimed to the citizens that . . . to intelligence 
as their leader. ] . ¿ 
You see that is emphasized. The leader of everything is intelligence of mind. 
That 1s absolutely emphasized.. So there can be no ambiguity about that. And now he 
speeks abotit the laws, what the subject matter of the laws is as distinguished from. 
the principles.: Contimue. . $ 


and in regard to their marriage . . . “by means of the laws themselves. 


It doesn't say pralse and blame? He says blame and praise. But that is only a 
A little point, that they think these can be changed at will. Now:this is the first 
 elass of the subjects of legislation -. which begins with marriage, extends then to all : 
“Jove in the widest sense of the term - we also can say desire, the regulation of desire. 
Now the next polnt. Ñ AE de , i ! Ñ 3 


Moreover, in the matter of anger +. . . Wrong disposition in each case. 


No. The key words are the noble and what is not noble. . Now up to this point: 
this refers to the first subject matter, the subject matter of temperance or moderation, 
then the subject matter of courage, and these are taken together under the overriding en 
heading, the noble aná the base. Now we come to the third. | E A 


1t is necessary in the next place . . . and where it is lacking. 


Yes, the just and what is not Just. Here 4t is no longer the noble and base but 
the Just and unJust. Here we deal. with justice. Continue. ] e 


"To those that axe . . - and what honors khould be assigned to them, : DES a 


Now why ¿s that the end of the regime, the end of the politea? “You seg, he 
begen with birth, with marriage, and he ends with death. Because when we die our 
pálitical life (politea can also. mean the political life) surely ends. So ti follows 
that the whole course of life must be covered by legislation. So we have three virtues 
here: temperance, courage , Justice. And then? 


PE This being settled, the framer E +, » but to temperance and justice. 
So, you see, that is the last word. The nous, intelligence, binds all these 
things together as ancillary to moderatíon and justice. But thet hss a crucial im- 


plication. In this dimension, mind, intelligencg, is subservient to moderation and 
justice, or, to use an Aristotelian term, to morjl virtue. That is the difficulty 
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to which yoú pointed in: your report - that the divine goods are subservient to the : 
human goods. This is ropontod on a higher plane by making the mind subservlent to the 
moral virtues, and that points therefore to a perfectly adequate solution in whieh:.:-:.' A 
"the mind is not subservient to anything lower than itself, and that woulá bewisdom. 











'( Bere 1s where he says the so-called lews of Zeus.) 


E In the immediate sequel? Sure, that is quite correct. Now, 1f you read only “0 A 
the end of this speech, and then we stop. i . NE 


ja this manner, Stranger, + . . and Lycurgus. 


Yes, that is all we need. ' You see, in other words, the legislators were Minos 
and Lycurgus; the other is mere claim, unsupported. claim, which we can dismiss. And 
in the next épeech the Athenian Stranger says: We have now disposed silently of the 
claim to divinity of these laws, and we begin now with the serious question of. what 
the standards of legísletion are, wich have been sketcheá up to now. But let us 
keep this point in mind. That is so easy to overlook, and you see how it happens; 
you have seen 1t with your own eyes. Jltis primarily thet fault of the translators, 
who speak of essential rightness where Plato says rightness according to nature. . Thet. > 
they do all the time. And therefore the whole discussion whether Plato vas a teacher .;. 
of natural right or not is usually decided in the negative because, not merely of the"... > 
translations but because of the mind 'of the translator - the prejudices with which 0 0.000 
the translators comply in making their translations. Theworá nature doesn't make 0... 
sense to them, and therefore they substitute. another texm.' ; $ : , 








( : “It might be noted that Jowett uses the adjective natural in this particular 
. place.) 0 E SN o ¡ 


: I'm glad to hear that. As far as the Republic is concerned Í álvays found 
Shorey's translation to be the best. Biry is less satisfactory and Taylor is still 
less satisfactory. But you think Jowett is the best for the Laws? > e es 

, (.. I haven't gone over it completely, but three or four years ago when I did more | 

work on it I came to the conclusion that Jovett was the best.) A 


Well, 1t ds a very cheap and in a wey unworthy triumph to criticize himse 
translators. One reason being that 1t is very hard to do any translation. Those who 
do not undergo this terrible hardship are in the position of backseat drivers. That. 
ás e bit unfeiír. But apart from that, it is very easy to translate - when the word 
physis occurs in the Greek text - in English nature. But that does not, of course, 
guarantee that one understands that. The translators express, by their vkong trans- 
lations, the very great difficulty vaich modern men have in understanding what Plato 
means by nature. When Plato speaks of the idea of justice, that they translate without 
any difficulty - because the word idea has been recolned by Locke and it has become a 
very common word in English and tbehother modern languages. But that Plato means 
by the idea of justice exactly the same what he means by the nature of Justice, and 
vhen speaking of natural justice he means the idea of. justice - that is, to begin with, 
vholly unintelligible. But ve can understand 1t best by starting from this observation. 
There 1s, according to Plato, a nature “of man, end this nature of man points to its 
specific perfection. Ifyou know what a man is, you have the decisive indication as to 
what a good man ls. And that 1s not an arbitrary value system but it is as mich de- 
termined by the nature of man as the goodness of a horse js determined by the nature 
o? a horse. And that is the indispensable first step one must. take in trying to under- 
stend Plato's doctrine of laws. E > : e y s 
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Now next time I think we will devote the whole neeting which is not very mieh Si 
for a discussion of the rest of the first book. And 1f you re-read 1t, end find e. 
portant difficulties which. are perhaps soluble, bring tíem up hd all means. 





, Cy Er E 


(Ena of lecture.) 



















: dut qualitatively different. That is so. How this has to beeultimately understood - 
is a long question. But one cannot disregard this fact - this Wisthat they call now 


” not need ideologies, 1f we use this language. This much about the primary argument of. - 


have seen that. They are concerned with the natural correctness or wrongness of laws. o 


. they are productive of good men. That does not literally apply to all laws but ultimately 


” requirements of these different qualities differ, maybe are opposed. For example, when. 


man; they said he is an uncormon man. So , in other words, commonness and the quality 


a 3 SÍ . . 1 
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"vice, the distinction between virtue and vice and the meaning of virtue and vice is a 


: justice (or complete justice) which meang justice together with moderation together -- 


1 


+ +» . society wich ever existed who left it at saying "We are a gang of men who: 
have bended together in order to lord it over others, end that ds all there is to 14M, 000000 
That is somehow impossible. The very authority which the city claóms in punishing A: 
gangs presupposes that the city is not merely stronger than the gang, than the gangs,. 










a need for ideology (which is a terrible worá and a very misleading word). Gangs do 
the Laws. So war cannot be the end of civil society. There must be something else. 
But what is the general theoretical notion which is used in this analysis? We 


The standard, natural means here (primarily, although that does not exhaust the meaning): 

non-arbitrary. Are there any standards of the correctness or wrongness of laws which ys 
are not arbitrary, wich do not themselves depend on arbitrary preferences of individuals 
or of societies? Societies are the same thing; if we would say, we measure the laws * 
by the values adopted by our society, then the question arises - what are the bases : 
of the values of your society? Natural means something which 3s radicelly non-arbitrary. 
And in the later discussion 1t appears that this non-arbitrary has to be sought above / 
all in the quality of human beings, or in virtue. laws are good to the extent to which" 


to all laws. For example, there are purely technical laws which do not have any direct: 
relation to the goodness of men. But the interesting laws all have to be viewed in the be 
light of this ultimate consideration. 1t is then implied that virtue or. ¿ts opposite, 


netural and non-abbitrary one. - I think the principle is familiar to us. Even today 
1$ someone would say the most important function of laws 1s to produce, or to be con- : 
ducive to the being of a nice kind of men, this would sti1l be sound reesoning. But 
the difficulty arises beaeuse there is a variety of these good queliíties. And the 


we speak of goodness thet means decency in the ordinary sense of the term, without any 
sophistication. But people praise not only decency when they speak of human belngjs; 
they also praise what they call creativity. Now not every decent men is 'cresiteg ¿2añd 
not every creative man, unfortunately, is decent. . These are two different requirementg.... 
Also people use as a term of praise "the intellectuals". There may be a society. of ' 
decent men which doesn't include a single intellectual, yet the possession of intellectuals 
is supposed to be a quality of a society. You can see the difficulty in the famous 
case of Henry Wallace. Henry Wallace was very much concerned with the common man; 
but his friends, when they wanted to-praise him, didn't sey Henry Wallace ¿8 a corimon * 


of cormon decency ls oné thing p but it is not the whole story. do p 
Now this fact that there are various virtues , And virtues the requirements of 

which possibly conflict, leads to this notion. Must there, 1f there is to be nature 

in these matters at ell, not be an order, a hierarchic order, of the virtues. And 

1f there is such an hierarchic order there must be, of course, an overríding point -of : 

view by virtue of which the hierarchic order is made. Now this is a subject which we 

have discussed to some extent last time, but 1 think Y can state 1t now a bit more clearly. 

Now the first statement was this - that there are four virtues. The first is perfect 








¡ 
with prudence and courege. Then prudence; then moderation; and then courage (or man- sE 
liness). Here in the first enumeration -+(6302-b) 1t is not quite clear whether this 
prudence preceeds moderation or vise versa. Then a bit later we get the following 
scheme, a more detailed scheme. And that is in Ó3ld=e. Only in the second case does 
the Athenien. Stranger explicitly state that bhi5s is a scheme ad to nature.' 





' ¿fiable or interesting ultimately only to the extent to which they do womething to the ' 


* not explained here at all, this leads to a demotion of Ue: .I can leave 1t here 


* + the education of children - even babies are given some education in moderation, for”. 
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There he distinguishes between the human goods and the divine goods, and they are health, 


. beauty, strength and wealth - in descending order, of course. And here we have prudence 


(or intelligence), moderation, justice and courage. You see, courage has the same 
status in both cases, but other wise the order is fundamentally changed. Now justice 


. is here defined - in this case - ás prudence plus moderation plus courage, and that is ' 


very strange. That something which sháudd combine all three other virtues should be 
lower than two of its elements - prudence and moderation. That 1s a great problem, : 
and that is an indication, a very provisional indication, of the complexity. Now justics' 
is here, we see immediately, demoted in favor of prudence/intelligence and of moderation; : 
but, on the other hand, we must say this justice is no longer called complete justice 

(or perfect) as 1t was ealled in the first enumeration. Now what does this mean - thia': 
demotion of justice? He says the human goods are úirected toward the divine goods. ao 
Now that is easy to understand. All goods of the body, all external goods, are Just- 


sowWl of man. But then he says the divine goods themselves are directed tuvard the 
ruling intelligence. So we see the new order. is made with a view to the fact that the . 
highest that exists is the ruling intelligence. For some reason which is not stated,'.' 





only at the statement of the problem.. 


Let us now turn to the third statement which is in Ó3lad to 632e. There we find; 
four vírtues - in this order: moderation, courage, justice and prudence. This is 
easily explained because here he follows the movement of man from,birth to death. a 
Moderation somehow is the earliest virtue, by which he means that it is the first in 











example, rebfarding good. Courage comes a bit later. The child must be able to walk Ñ 
before he can show some rudiments of courage. Justice comes still later, because Ea 
Justice presupposes álready some independence, som: property of his own, which'a child 
strictly speaking does not possess, because there ls no private property vithin the 
family, 16 is not normal. And prudence comes still later. So this is no problem 

because here he considers the tbemporal order, which is not the order of rank. But . k 
this is an indication of the complexity of the problem. In ordering the virtues we y 
have to consider rank as well as the temporal order and perhaps "n" other things which 


_We do not know yet. Now in this connection he makes this statement - that intelligence 


brings all these things together in the service of moderation and Justice. So here we 


' the question is whether the ruling mina is simply ancillary, whether it is not properly > 


have the ruling intelligence (point to blackboard); here he also has the'ruling intell- 
igence, but the ruling intelligence itself is serving moderation and justice. And the 
name For that activity wiére intelligence serves moderation and justiceiis called : 
education. So from the point of view of education the ruling mind is ancillary.. But 
understood as not ancillary to anything else. The Judgment on Justice, in particular,” ie 
the social vírtue, will dependa on how this question is decided. We recognize here 
perhaps the famous quarrel as to whether the practical life or the theoretical life is . ' 
higher in rank. If the practical life is higher ín rank, justimastubivbave a very high | 
status, the highest status. Because action is always, in its full form, action with 
other men or directed toward other men. But if the theoretical life is highest the 
opposite conclusion will follow. And we will come across this question later on. 


X think T can leave it at these ad: In these first remarks about the hier- 


 archy of virtues, Plato indicates the complexity of the problem. Somehow there must 


be a natural order, but whether that natural order is so easily accessible, Wiether 

there is not e variety of considerations, that we do not yet know. I would like to sdá 
one more point. When he speaks of the divine goods, the virtues, as distinguished from 
the human goods, the goods of the body and the external goods, he says the divine goods 
are the necessary and sufficient condition of the human goods. What do you say to this 
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very soon. 


. There are wrong statements which are simply foolish, and there are wrong statements 


-lie, in this connection. I draw yowr attention to the fact because the term myth is 


.1s, es such, a wrong statement. Disregarding relevant things. If you disregard ir- 












proposition - that the virtues are the necessary and sufficient condition of heelth,” 
beauty, strength and vealtn? That bhey are a necessary condition makes some sense. 
For example, if you want to preserve wealth you need somé virtue. Perhaps not a Poet 
high virtue, but you cannot be a somplete bum. Otherwise you will lose your wealth .- 


( Well, nature seems to pley a role in the human oo e as vell , 50 that the virtues 
. would not be a sufficient condition.) - 


Could not be. But how would we then Judge this statement that virtue 18. the ¿ 
necessary and sufficient condition of the goods of the body aná of the external goods? 


( It 1s wrong.) , 
Very good. One coulán't be clearer. (But there are all kinás of wrong «statements. 


which are nevertheless respectable, in spite of being wrong. And there is a simple 
word for that in Plato's language. Anmyth. In other worás, a myth means a salutary 


frequently applied throughout this book to what they are doing, 'the legíslating acblvity. 
It seems that the legislating activity is not possible without certain fictions. Now. 
this should not be surprising to us for we have studied the Minos, aná there we have : 
seen that the law as such 1s based on a disregard of very pertinent facts for the sake'' 
of socíal convenience. A statement disregarding complexities which are very relevant .: 


relevant things you make a genuine and legitimate abstraction; but if you disregged | e 
relevant things, then your statement is wrong. It can still be useful. j Pa 


( There was one thing that occured to me in reading that. That is - if these are 
the virtues of a lawgiver, in a sense the lawgiver makes possible the develpmeatt .. 
.of the minor húman virtues ay they are here. A gang of robbers, for example, 
would not cultivate their beauty, although they might TS their has 3) 





I think you are misteken. 1 know very much about that Vacaues 1 look frequently -. 
at the TV, which 'I take to be a realistic statement of gangster life. ' 1 máy be mistakxen. 
But I had the feeling that while the end, namely their defeat, is unfortunately miserable . 
What they say about the taste of the gangsters makes sense. Now they. are very mich e 
concerned with certain beings whom they call "molls”. And with a view to these they / 
are very mich concerned with whether the moll is beautiful and whether they are beautiful * 
in the eyes of that individual. So I don't believe that they are indifferent to a 
Why should they? They are unconcerned with.moral beauty, surely, but that is nov what. 
1s.meant here by beauty. And they are terribly concerned with strength. % 


( Sure, I have seen soap operas too, I mean horse operas. But I wonder if ina 
certain kind of society, if they were sholjy occupied with war or piracy or some- : 


« thingtofnenóg EUA Linn, of thing is less possible or less their concern..). 


“You mean a werlike society woulá not be concerned with: dad particularly? 
( lo, they wouldn't have time for that: kind of thing. ) 


l see what you mean. In other words, you say the ful concern: with the human 
goodsgpresupposes an awareness of the divine goods. . 


( Well, a really good society I think woula.) 
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He does not deny that. If we have the choice between a very virtuous men who is 

in addition healthy, handsome or beautiful, strong and wealthy, we would say, at least: 

“as far as he is concéerned, life would be better for him 1f he had these four bodily 

qualities than 1f he had the opposity defects. That is obvious. . But what I am concerneá . 

 WIth was vhetker 1t is true that the possession of the virtues guarantees the possesslíon. :: 
“” of the bodily goods and the external gocás. And that I think is not true. a 


A 1 wouldn't say so either, but I was trying somehow to answer the question -."Whose 
vírtues are these that they are taliting about'*?) a 


Of the individuals and of the society. That would not make any difference... 


: ( I was trying to relate 1t somehow to the discussion of the legislator and the' E 
; lawgiver.) ' : . . mn 


Well, I believe I can show you this connection as follows: . . (inaudible) +... AS 
In order to understand that one must always consider the alternative. Now what is the :..-: 
alternative - that the divine goods are not the necessary and sufficient condition 
of the human goods. What would this mean? Common sensically speaking. you neéá, 
.(certainly Aristotle would grant that and Plato ín the Laws is also aware of that) 
as Aristotle puts 1t, equipment. Let me take the simple Aristotelian formila. Happiness: 
_ds virtue plus equipment. By equipment he means bodily and external goods. For . ¡ 
exemple, Priam after the conquest of Troy who lost all equipment. This is a terrible: 
. understatement;' I'm sorry. He was, of course, miserable. He. vas not precisely miserable, 
+ but no one = as Aristotle emphasizes - could call him happy. That much is certain, PAE 
Now if you have this p virtue plus equipment - which comes first? Now vírtue is much: -: 
higher than equipment. There is no question about that. But what comes first in time? 
After all, a chéld does not have virtue. But in order to be brought up well does he 
not neeá certain conditions in his home, among his parents; “according to Aristotle 
the parents have to be reasonably well off, otherwise they cannot take care of him. 
For example, 1f the father and mother work then they cannot pay sufficient attention 
to the child: Now what follors from that? Ina way virtue presupposes equipment. -. : : 
But 1f that is so, a very great question arises: that about the acquisition of the A Y 
equipment if the equipment comes first and virtue is not yet there? You would acquire ¡ 
the equipment without virtue, by hook and by crook. And then later on after you have" 
the necessary conditions you acquire virtue.. That is the problem of Machiavelli. The : 
ancients were familiar with the problem,only they had solved it differently. Machiavelli's 
point ís this. Certain conditions must be fulfilled before man cen be virtuous. But Y 
- Af this is so, the guaranteeing of those conditions cannot be subject to the requirements ¡ 
' of morality. That is a great probhem. Is thás not tlear? 1f the virtues, the divine - 
goods, do not guarantee the presence of the indispensable human ggods, then the acquisition. 
of the human goods will follow rules not guided by the virtues, not guided by morality.. 
And then very grave consequences, ultimately those of Machiavelli, follow. First you 
get peace and stability and the other conditions. But you get peace and stability not. 
by virtue, not by moral means bytbhy mere toughness, strength, war, or however you call it 
That is the question. Plato doesn't solve the problem by saying the divine goods y 
guarantee the presence of the human goods. One can say he conceals that probiem by 
that. But every. concealment is, or course, a reevealing. Because he forces us to think 
about 14 by this strange and untrue statement, and thus to find out the reason of the. 
—=" conces]ment, and therevith he reveals certain problems. That is the issue. ] 























mm 





E This may be just e matter of translation, but I am bothered by the fact that it 
specificaliy seys in Ó3lc that he who receives the greater, meaning the greater 
goods, acquíres also the less, or else he ís berefitof both. - Now by this does . 
Plato mean to say that the virtuous man who ls not handsome is bereft of virtue. 





vd 


the divine and he who receiíves the greater acquires also the less." 


=*(- Úor else he 1s bereft of 'both.") 


+ the human goods. 


ni A A NU 
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o This vould include Socrates certelnly.) ; E 





Let me see how he translates that. (page 25) "TMe human ggods are > depentent on” 


In other words , 1£ he does not have the divine 3004, , he has neither the ALvina. nor 








( But 1t also says that 1f he hhs not úhe hienas that 1f in acquiring the divine 
he does not also acquire the human, that he will be bereft of both of them. That. 
is to say, without the human he cannot have the divine. ) A : 


That is what I suggested as a possible. conclusion of that long argument. But when. S 


he says here, if he receives the larger then he acquíres also the lesser ones. And 


if not . . . Now the verb is omitted, but in fairness you have to insert the verb of ';- De 
the previous conditional clause, which is - if he does not receive the larger ones, E 
the bigger ones, he will be depréved of both. That is the only possible fair inter- 3 
pretation and gramatically correct interpretation. That Plato's omission of the verb. :,”. 
is perhaps not due merely to grammatícal convenience 1 would be the first to grant. 

And from this point of view 1 would consider what you say, but not as the first level 

of the discussion. On the first level it is surely paradoxical to say that if someone '.: 
possesses, say virtue, ha is for this reason already healthy, wealthy, beautiful aná e 
strong. You know, Socrates was surely not beautiful nor vealthy, although he seems to 





have been very healthy and very strong. Surely, and vise versa. There'is no question. - 
' That ds what I- said; and therefore the statement as we find it here is untrue. But 


35 is not a nonsensical statement. It is an untru'h which is better for us to act upon ' 
perhaps even than the truth. Thet ís the meaning of a mythical statement. Do you know 
vhy it is better to act upon? Because if we do not act upon 1t we are likely to use 


“our bodily or external defects as excuses. I/m sick, I'm lonely, 1'm from a broken 


home. You hear this all the time. How does a man know that the fact that he is sick, ' 
ugly, from a broken home and so on, is the carise for such a conduct. There are people 
who have these defects and do not shoot other people. So 1t is better to say these things 
are trivial as Plato suggested, although in some cases they may be relevant. For ex- : 
ample, what a man can do depends to some extent on strength, in some cases on ' radicEn y 


” and so on. 


(co Isit possible that he mightbbe suggesting that one could not know human virtues' 
unless he is alredgy imbued with the divine virtues. In short, the problem of. 
knowing what virtues are tather than having virtues.) A 


Now here there is a misunderstanding. He doesn't speak 'of divine virtues but of 
divine goods. And the divine goods are the virtues, the human virtues. Then your 
question is can a man possess a virtue, say justice, eel knovíng what justice is?) 


( conta o he know whet, say, beauty was unless he knew ves, y Say,  Sustáco or temperance 
vas? 


What would common sense say to do ciclo 
(Yes, he coula.) 


It all depends. I mean if ve understaná beauty in the crude way din which 1 used 2 
it when speaking these gangsters; surely they have a sense of. the beautiful vomaz as 
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ageinst the ugly woman. They may be very good judges in this respect, and yet they A 
may not even have an inkling of what justice is. But still the question would be does :'.'-! 
the really good judgment, even of bodily beauty - in other words, the distinctiíon between A 
beauty and mere prettiness or handsomeness - does this not require some morel illumination? t 
But that is the subtle question; we are here now concerned really with the surfece of E 
the whole thing. Let us. take wealth as the simplest example. To distinguish between.“ : 
a rich man and a poor man quite a few people are capable who lack 211 moral judgment. 
They smell wealth by a kind of animal instinct. Now let us go on because we have much e 


to do. 





: We turn now to 632d=9 to e-7(page 29). Let us begin with the speech of the : ; 
Athenian on the miádle of the page. ; ; 2 


We ought as 1 think to do as we did . . . virtue for their aúm. 





: I can only comment here that in the Greek he calls this deliberation or'consideration:. ; 
that they ere doing, the telling of a myth. Now here a new beginning la then made, ÓN Y 
as you see, which is based on the premise that the true intention of the ltggstlator 
(don't forget that we have to do with divine legislators here, Apollo, and Zeus) is the 
sound intention. That is the premise which'is presupposed. The Cretan laws look bad, * 
but that is an error of the Cretans. Because since the laws were given by a god, Zeus 

or in Sparta by Apollo, the laws themselves must be sensible; only the Cretans misin- 
terpret' them. We have seen this all the time. The sound intention regarding laws is, 

of course, the intention according to nature. And here we find a formula of the problem: 
virtue has various forms, various kinds. They are also here called (although that . :: 
doesn't come out in the translation 14 will become clear in a later passage) parts of 
virtue; virtue has parts or forms. . All these virtues look there, in that direction. 
Where? He cannot mean at virtue, but at the ruling intelligence. Now something strange. 
happens immediately afterward. Do you have that? Megillus. For'the first time our... 
” Zaconic friend, Sperten friend, takes the initiative. Very strange. Let us read that... 


A good suggestion . . . to put him to the test.. : A 


What induces Megíllus to take the initiative? de E A E 





( He wants to avoid talking about Sparta.) 





Very good. So, in other words, he is compárled to speak because otherwise the 
Athenien might teke him on to the disadvantage of the Spartan laws. But you see he i8 
concerneád not only with himself - that would not -be becoming such a gentleman = but'he . 
is concerned with Sparta. For the sake of Sparta he is willing even to talk. EA 


( It 1s also piety, isn't 1t? Pecause we have the indication that “you have to 
sacrifice A or that the law. is against saying that sort of thing. So in 
A WAY . . - . pa 


Sure. But now in the sequel Megillus is caught by our wily Athenian. Let us 
see how this happens. í A 


Try 1 will aná to test . . . Tell me then. 
Now this is the Plural in Greek. That can't be brought out in the trenslation. 
Do we assert that the . . . with a view to war? 


And thes 


3 


- How come? How come that Megillus speaks although the Cretan too is addressed and the 
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And these are of course institutions common to Sparta and Crete, and therefore 
they concern the Spartans as much as the Cretans. But he speaks,only of a single legís-. 
lator. Aná Megillus says yes, although the Athenian had said "Tell me, both of you?.... 








Cretan is much more easy going in speech?" TI take this only as an example; we cannot : 
take up a11 these cases. But these are questions which one must congidor 1f one wants 2. 


to understand. While such a single question is trivial, it is always ultimately linked 


up vith the important issue. How can you understand such 'a conversational situation? 
Someone very reticent, a man who hates to talk, and the other likes to talk, and both 


are addresséd. And nevertheless the slow man answere,.and the easy-going speaker does... '.. 


not answer. How would it most haturally happen? ml 
( He is afraid of what the other one might answer.) ” 


Yes, or the other is silent. And then there is a vacujm. That is true. 1 repeat. MEE 
that 1 took thís only as an example of this kind of thing. .Now let us resd the immediate. 
sequel. ¿ " 


And 1s there a third . . . forms of virtue. 


Subdivisions is of course a very bad word; the, other parts. You see, he leaves 
it open whether one can strictly speaking speak of parts. But hhese parts or whatever 
ve might call them is the same as what he called above forms. That is a very deep A 
problem in Plato - the relation of forms and parts - which is discussed in the dialogue E 


- Sophist. I mention this only in passing. You see only the presence of the problem 





here. In other words, we spesk of courage, and we look to see how the Spartan or Cretan a 
legislator provided for courage. Two institutions were mentioned: common meals and ; 
gymasia. Aná now the Athenian wants more, a thirá and fourth. let us read. on... 0: 


za 





"The third thing . . . fifth too, 1£ possible. 


You see, the Athenian wants to go on and on. He asks for three and four; he has 
only three; and now he says give me four and five. Now what does he say? ¿ 
O 


The fourth also Il may attempt . . . of them would be well nigh endless. 


Now that enumeration stops from here as you vill see. We have now number four, 
five and six, distinguished from each other by furthermore, moreover, Eti in Greek. 
The fifth is the central of these three, and that is the KPpumTElA-) And what is the” 
kgurreta ? That is a very interesting institution. * 


( . The young men did police work,:with the Helots, to keep the people in line.) 


Yes, It consisted also in getting rid of, ina silent way, wealthy and respected 
Helots, the Helots being the subjects of (inaudible) . .Sparta. In otherwords, á kind 
of Spartan equivalent'of NKVD or Gestapo. That is mentioned here as in-the center, and 
he has no choice but to mention this somewhat unsavory institution. Sparta has then - 
and we see that he says innumerable others - taken care of courage or manliness very 
well. Under one condition, as is Bbown in the sequel - if courage is identical with 
control of fear or pain. But whet about the control of desires or pleasures? This 
would seem to be the natural supplement to control of fear or pain. Therefore, Socrates, 
or the Athenían Stranger, suggests here that courage consists of two parts: one having 
to do with the control of fear or pain fwhat we ordinarily call courage) and then the 
control of desíre or pleasure, (what we ordinarily would call temperance or moderation). 
Whet did the divine legislators do in order to produce the second half of courage? How 


Ps 
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did they make their cítizens first tasteless in order then to teach them to control 
the desire for pleasure? Then answer given then is neither Sparta nor Crete can shoy-*. 
much in this respect. And that is very important. For one half of courage, perhaps , 
the more important part of courage, the divine legislators have not provided. At this 
moment 1t is ño longer possible to avoid the frontal attack on the allegedly divine — : 
laws. You may remember what we discusseé last time; a frontal attack was never made; 
the premise that these are divine and therefore good laws was never questioned; all 
kinds pf substitutes were used, e.g., poets and so on. Now that is one point. The e 
other point is this. Who makes the criticism of Spartan and Cretan laws in this dialogue? 
Who? : A 


( The Stranger.) 

An Athenian. Now that is very important, you see, because contrary to what some. . 
people say 1t is not dufficient to consider the content of the criticism, it is also 
important to consider the critic himself. 1£ an Athenian criticizes Cretan laws in al 
Crete, his criticism becomes mixed up with a political problem. : Let us take the simpler : E 
case of Sparta. If an Athenian attacks the Spartan laws, how do we know that this ls : 
not a politically inspired attack? Well, in every political debate you know that this O 
has happened. You know, 1f someone makes a remark about the budget, the other man will. PE 
immediately sey that this is political, regardless of whether it is sound or unsound..' :' k 
But this applies even more to people who belong to different civil societies. The 
Athenian ís aware of this difficulty and therefore he doesn't spesk in his own nene; 
he speaks in this first speéch (63lb-c) of the view of many, what many say, not what 
le says. But before he comes to the criticism of Sparta, he praises Sparta or Crete 
for that matter. Now this praise is very remarkable (6408-7, page .35). z s 


Whether men ere right or wrong . . . rightly established by divine enactment. ; 


That they are nobly laid down, having been laid dom by gods. That is the answer. 
given by the whole community. , : . An ee 


And shall turn a dea? ear +. + +. who says 'otherwise. z 


That is too weak. Not to tolerate, not to stand for, 1f someone speaks differently. 
And further that 1f any . . . one of his ow age. El 


* Now what is that? This is a wonderful institution of Sparta and Crete. ' What does 
16 amount to? All will publicly say with one voice, all our laws are wonderful. But 
an old man may say to the magistrates, this law of ours is not so good, it should be ¿a 
changed. That is one of the many examples of the noble lie. Let us not hesitate to E 
use this word. Because it is a lie, of course, 1f everyone is supposed to praise laws 
unqualifiedly regardless of whether it is true or not. But this is necessary for the , 
sake of stability; therefore it is a noble lie and not a vulgar or common lie. Now 
let us read the sequel. S ' j 


E 
i 
E 
; 
y 
] 
i 
i 
| 
| 
; 
[ 


A very sound observation = + +. with perfect truth. 


Novw,, you see, a soothsayer or a diviner. But a diviner who does not prophecy, 
doesn't predict the future, but who predicts the past (1f one can'sey that) or know 
the past. Now there was a famous Cretan soothsayer, who will be mentioned later, 
Epimenides, of whom they said, as Aristotle has it, that he could foretelj the past, 
the remote past which was no longer known. A retrospective prophet. In the 19th : 
century someone said bhis of the historian, because he divined what had happened in the h 


past. And you see also the interesting thing that this wise Athenian reminds him somehow | 
, E E o AIN z 
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of the indígénous wise man; he was also good at foretelling "the remote past. Now con=. 
" times E 


Well, there are no young people . . : peevishly but in a friendly spirit. 









: So, in other words, he is a very practical man as we see here. He has created -. 
the right spirit in which the Cretan and Spartan will be willing to listen to a critécism. 
by an Athenian. Now in the sequel there is made an explicit transition from courage 

to moderation. The pretence is dropped as if control of pleasure is in itself aio 
The question is raised now: what did your lawgivers do bn order to produce moderation? . 
And then the answer given is? Well, again, our gymasia aná our cornmon meals. To 
which the Athenian says: Well, you now what they say. They. say that leads to the 
opposite; it leads to such things as homosexuality. Let us read that (636b=4 to d-7, 
the long speech of the Athenian where he begins to speak of the gymasia.) ' 


So these common meals, for example, . . . natural to beasts. 
I try to translate it literally according to the original reading bf: the manuseript, 
There is a certain difficulty wich arétee here. "And it seems to have corrupted an .:.'* 
“ancient law and a law according to nature, namely, referring to the pleasures regarding... 
“sexual things applying not only to men but to the brutes as well.” Now that 1 think 
is a very important reference to the natural law, to the notíon of natural law. So 
we' het here one exemple, one more specific example. There is a certain order of nature * 
regarding, say, that sex 1s meant for procreation. And therefore homosexuality is a xi 
““«orruption of that. This is called an ancient law and according to nature. That isa. : 
«ind of transition from the pre-philosphhic notion, one can say. When Antigone speaks '. 
in the Antigone of that law which she obeys, where one does not know the origin, you . 
know, old, very old. And then this much more precise statement - according to nature. 
Meaning the oldness has not very much todo with that; it is inherent in the nature of. 
l1ving beings as living beings. Let us see how he goes on from here. 5% 





For this your states are held primarily . . . held 29 be due to nature. PASE 


- You see, it is held to be. That is important - that Plato does not say this here 
definitely that is according to nature. He says it seems to be, is thought to be, 
believed to be. And you see also that he leaves it open whether one may not speak A El 
about these things Jestingly, as distinguished from seriously. This remains open here. 

Now you see what this means with a viewto the question I said before. We seek for the 
natural standards, but then the natural standarás are as easily accessible as many peoble. R 
| 
j 
4 


think. For,example, whether this principle regarding homosexuality is netural properly 
speaking is left open. This same subject will be discusseá later. Now read the sequel. “ 





But contrary to nature . . . slavery to pleasure. 


We do not need the next section, although it is from other points of view extremely 
important. Now 1 would like only to give a brief report about the immediatelsequel. 
The situation: now the Athenian has for the first time openly criticized a Spartan 
and Cretan institution, with the understanding that if this was given by Zeus and Apollo 
they are very poor legiíslators. And this refers to the common meals and the gymasia * 
and the bad moral effects. Megillus is hurt, and what does he do? He acts as every 
Jan in such a situation would act. He hits back. And he says: We have our gymasia, 
and there may be something wrong with that, but you have your symposia, your banquets, 
«everyone drunk. Absolutely disgraceful. There is no drunkemness in Crete and Sparta. 
The Athenian enters into the spirit and says: Well, on the other hand you Spartans are i 
famous for the licentiousness of your women. Don't forget that Helen was a Spartan, ee: 





a a lt 
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Don't think these are mere jokes, because this has very much to do with the problem of 
laws. Because these attitudes in defending and attacking laws are at. part of law. - 
A low, 1f it is really a ruling force, engenders these habits of defending. - _Aná therefore, 
this is as much a part of the substance of law as the provisions proper. - . dE 





Now let us see the long speech o£ the Athenian in 6370. 





On Lacedaemonian Stranger, all . . . women in your country. 


E He doesn't say an Athenian - someone defending himself. He 1s a bit cruder: than E : 
(inaudible). . Continue. E 


Regarding all such practices . . . in these sio is different. 





You see, a kind of convenient, tolerant relativism. But which as btated here is : 
only a sign of políteness: "Well, that is our way, and that is your way, and that is 
811 there is to 1t.” But that is not sufficient. Why? e 


But, my dear sirs, our argument . . . lawgivers themselves. 


So, in other words, the individual human being is perfectly excused 1f he follows 
the habits and laws of his country. But the legislator is not excused by that. . 
Therefore we must raise the question; we can't leave 1t at saying this is our law and 

habit and that is yours; we have to consider the question itself. The subject now 

becomás, through the Spartan's act of defense, drunkenness. The Athenian is compéellééd . 
by his situation to defend drunkenness. You must see how wise that is. Because this 

“ must appear to the Cretan and the Spartan as a sign of simple Athenian patriotism.: He 
_defends an Athenien institution in a foreign country. That is the right thing to do. ¿o 
But the Athenian has another purpose in mind as we shall see later. But the main point. 
is this. He must be intelligible to his fellow speakers. And he becomes intelligible .. '- 
to them not as a "philosopher" but he becomes intelligible to them as an Athenian who . 
patriotically defends an Athenian institution which was atta cked in a foreign country. 

That is always necessary to understand Plato's statements in this way. Tn other: owr 

vorás, all statements of Platonic characters must make sense not only as absolute states <. 
ments but they must make sense certainly as statements of the speaker in this situation. 
Otherwise he would lack practical wisdom. lam speaking now of the chief speakers, 

the spokesmmn, and. not of the others who frequently show a lack of practical wisdom. 


Now we can also dismiss the immediate sequel here, although if we had time we 
” should read that. Here the Spartan says: Well, we lick all these people who árink so 
much, and lick them easily. And the Athenian says that doesn't decide the issue; ms 
sometimes by mere physical superiority the inferior polis vanquishes the stronger. Z 
You see, that shows that the divine goods do not guarantee the human goods. The virtuous 
polis which was mentioned here, which is 11? A Sicilian city I believe. No. The , 
Louvians and the Ceans. The inhebitants of the island of course were virtuous people; 
it was a virtuous city; they were defeated by the morally inferior Athenians, and lost 
their liberty, in a way their wealth and everything else. . So the possession of virtue 
does not guarantee the possession of the external goods and ue bodily goods as 1 believe 
- most of you would admit, unfortunately all too easily. ¿ 


. Now this derriten of drunkenness vhich begins here. Let us reád the beginning 
of the next statement of -the Athenian (6380). " i E 


In my opinion, all those who ... . by thousands upon thousands of nations. 
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1 note only one point. ' This discussion of drunkenness takes all the rest of the ”.: 
first book and the whole second book. This discussion is also meant to be a specimen--. 
of a discussion of any legal provision. 1t is meant to be an example of it. The questio: 
of course arises: why did he choose drunkenness and not, say, what to do with helresses, 
Or what to do with battery? We must try to ansyer that question later. Then in the . 
sequel he develops the principle. The rejection of an activity, of a being like Mos 
goats, or of an acjivity relating to a being because that aotivity 18 damaging when the 
being 18 not properly guided is absurd. The rejection of banquets, drunkernness in pl 
banquets, ls absurd because 1t is based on the observation only of banquets in which 
there was no proper guidance. The Athenina Stranger says this: . You behave as 1f you- 
were to condemn the breeding of goats because you have been only goats destroying CES 
gardens and trees and so on, aná you have not seen them properly placed where they couldn/ 
do any harm to trees, etc. And then goats can be wonderful creatures supplying you... 








With milk and okher things. That is what you do. . * 





+ + +. in many places . . . entirely on the vrong lines.. 


So, in other words, the Athenian admits that he has'not seen a single proper 
banquet, and yet he recommends banquets. The practical Cretan ¿18 naturally surprised. 
What does he say? : _: * y : : : o $ 


What do you mean by that .. "> in them and what wrong. 


Now the Athenisn has now to answer this question: how can you judge of the good- a 
ness of institutions of which you have not observed a single good example? How can A 
you recomment an institution $6r the working of which there is not a single bit of > 
empirical evidence? Is 1t not a problem? And think thet all, or almost all , Teformers,' 
do exactly that. They recommend an institution which has never been seen in the wprld. 
The secondary reformer is uninteresting; say something has been done ín Norway, and .* '' 
then he recommends it in the United States; that is easy. But the first .reformer in : 
Norway, how could he possibly convince any sane man. - How could he do 1t? The answer e 
to that question is here ín the sequel. ; h E E 


AR 


That is very probably . . . always have a commander. 


Do you understand, he says. And the Cretan grants it. Now we can't read the 
detail, but wat does he do? What is the method which he folávses? Well y Every in” : 
stitution belongs to a kind of institution, or ta a genus oP institution , 8nd we know 
something of that genus. We have even empírical knowledge of that. And then we Dl 
apply what we have learned about the genus. Now what is the arbument? The thesis a 
stated here is this - that for every institution there must be a ruler, a competent 
men who controls all the business. And therefore banquets can be recommended only 
if they take place under the guidance of competent men. Who are the competent' men 
in this case? He gives here a provisionsal statement (6404). Now a banquet consists .' 
of people in a state of drinking and also of drunkemess. And what therefore must be S 
the qualification of the ruler, 1f this is . . . ] ; 


, 


( Soberness. ) ¿ ' 


He mist be sober. Just as a general, who has to rule potential cowards in a very 
difficult situation, must be very brave. So this much is clear. Now what does he say: 


after that. ina 





E , Le ; , EN y 
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- The commander we. set over drunken men should be sober Lis “dto some seridus:.. 
: mischief. a á Ñ 


Why does youth disqualify? Way could there not be a sober and Wise mán who 8 oy 
young, and controls the drinkers? 


( He would Li have the respect of the drunken people, the age. ) 


Yes , that e very good, but deba us keep this in mind for later. There ls a kind o 
of shift somehow from wisdom to old age. We will see that later. ' So, when we recommend A 
banquets, the Athenian Stranger says, we will consider only such banquets as are presided : 
over by wise, old and sober men. Alright, but the Cretan rightly says: . what will be : 
the use of properly conducted banquets, where everyone except the president gets drunk? t 
And then the Athenian makes a very strange suggestion: ¿it is useful for education. : 
And naturally the Athenian is compelled to show this, as he puts 1t (64le), in some ' 
wey or another. Surely, in some way or another he will show it. Again there ds a 
nice rhetorical device at the end of 641. The Athenian must make a long speech, and : 
now he says: Well, if I make now a long.speech, you will say that is a typical Athenian. : : 
(because the Athenians were well known for liking to talk) and that may arouse your... ! 
prejudice. The latter, of course, he does not say.. And now what happens? What do A! 
the Spartan and Cretan do? You see, this overcoming-.of the resistance of the Cretan * á 
and Spartan is the real “action of the first part of the dislogue. We will later on 
see why this is pertinent to the question of law. What do y do: Let'us read this 
speech (642) of Megillus. 


Oh Stranger of Athens ... of your state. 
o meofE vos isa legal institution, Do you know what 1t 18? A ¡ 
( ' It is the equivalent of Abrasadcin sr consuls.) po 
Yes. Now continue . 


It is probably true of all . . . blaming Ae Athenians for anything pe ES 
or den then. : 


Blaeming comes first. Continue. 
your state . . . or a good one, 


Also the bad comes Íirst. E a á : A : 





Through hearing such remarks . . . decrying your state. 
You see , in other words, Megillus is a praiser of the Athenians. j 


TI acquired a deep affection . . . without “fear and say all you please. 


By the way, it is also remarkable that this great praise of the Athenian gifted- 
ness, the strongest praise of Athenian glftedness ever occuring in Plato, is entrusted 
to a Spartan not to an Athenian. . But what does this argument meán?  Megillus assures 
the Athenian of his benevolence for Athens. How did he acquire that benevolence? , 





(By defending Athens when he was e child.) 


A 
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By fighting for Athens, by conferring a benefit on Athens, he became benevolent 
towará Athens. The same is true,-in a different way, of Clineas. But that sounds - E 
strange to us; but it was not strange to the Creeks. They had a name for that. Does “0 
anyone among you khow what virtue Megillus exhibits by this remaXK? : 






( Magnanimity.). 


_—Magnanimity, surely. Thé magnanimous man remembers benefits which he confers 
upon others, not the benefits ich have been conferred on him. That is, we can say, 
the Greek notion of pride, of noble pride - to remember the good you did to others, not. 
the good others did to you. It is in danger of being the opposite of gratitude, this 
kind of pride. And the answer of Clineás has the same character. P 


So the Athenian has now secured benevolence. The argument is, as the old: rhetor- 
“icians called it, a captatio benevolentiae. Capturing the benevolence of the audience * 
is the first duty of a speaker, and that he achieves. Now we come to the substantive : 
question, what is education - because we have been tolá drunkenness is a major help ] 
conducive to education. And this answer is given again in a long speech of the ar : 
which ve have to consider (643a ££). E ! 


1 wí1l. What I assert is that . . +. point you aré satisfied with tato. 
statement of mine. 


Now what did he say up e. nov about wat elucatión: ás, wat the ojectáve of 
“education is? mi 


(_ Vocational. ) 


No, , that is not enough. The objective of education 18 love, eros, of excellence 
in that thing, intthat activity, which he wants to be practiced when he ls a growmi-up' 
men. That is the function of education in general. But that is too general to fit 
education proper. For example, we would not call a man who has acquired a love of. 
bredding of goats, so that he will later on become a first-rate gosb breéder, an educated - 
man. And theréfore he has to gúve a more specific definition. In the sequel : OS 


But we must not allow our description of . . . and be ruled AphtscualsA 


That is the definition of education which is given here.” The objective of. education 
is the production of love of the excellence of the citizen. And a man who has acquired. 
that love ís an educated man. Now we must skip the inmediate sequel. We have the 
answer the questión why do we need drunkenness for that. Can't we get love of excellent 
citizenship without going through a process of drinicing? Thet is iras Now what A 
does he say (6klc-4)? 





May we assume that each . . . Wien it has become a public decree of the 
state law. a 


Do you remember this? We have read this already in the Minos. The nomos, the 
_ law, is a decree, the common decree, of the city. That was said in the Minos. But 
% here it is specified that this common decree is primarily a reasoning.  Á reasoning 
about what? ' A reasóoning about the desires, fears, passions, and.so on, with a view 
to goodness and badness. In other words, which pleasures are good, which fears are 
good, and so on. This reasoning, when 1t becomes a decree of the polis, is a law: 

You have a beautiful example in prohibition. This was a reasoning leading to the, 








A A di p pa 





: Aogurja! 05 is really that. One could also say reasoning. . But 1t is not totally wrong... - 


/ What ís hhe proper «control «in the case of an individual? * That is in Ó5ib-4. The 


the. same suffering is in me vithin, Megillus says. Therefore the Athenian has to. , 


ol Before you debia into the abioas T am just curious as to why the Atheníaen . 


. What about the polis? ls the polis in need of that rignt reasoning? When he speaks of 
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rejection of drunkenness, donpiete rejection of drunkenness , or drinking even 7 and JA 
when 1t became a decree of the púiis then 1t became a law. But this is not hat people 
ordinarily a by no and you see this from the reaction of our Cretan friend. 


I have some dlfficulty in... same predicament. 
If one would translate more literally it would be as follows - the same experiences , 


explein that, And now there comes this Fenous statement of what e law is. II 


“here presents a definition of law which centers about pleasure anánpain instead 
of about goodness. ) . 4 


Yes, that is a very necessary question. But can we wait a bit? (1 believe we 
can answer the question in the sequel. 1t ¿is only reasonable to demand why pleasure- A 
pain; why should pleasure and pata be that ada that coda on wameh law pronounces..:. 
Now let us proceed. ' ota 
Let us conceive of the matter . . + and herein lies the dividing line , 
between vithue and badnesg. 


Do you see, Mr. Benjamin? Virtue and vice have to do eith the proper. attitude 
tovard pleasure aná pain, all pleasures and all pains. For example, if you take justice. 
There is a desire Le bo , Breed; en 'ebtltude; A the ao A apusins of the?. And :. 
NOW. os 


For, as our argunent declares . » . of cálculation entítlea 
That is not a bad translation, although a somewhat low translation - calculation.. E 


to say calculation, because 1f you think of reckoning with numbers, of calculation.” 
That is the most famous and classic Form of reasoning. "Continue. 


entitled the publle law . . . a matter which fully merits a long 
discussion. 


Now this is the most specific statement about virtue and vice.we have found up 
to now. The virtue aná vice have to do with pleasures and pains intthe widest sense '” 
6f the term because virtue is the right attitude toward pleasures and pains, and vice : 
is the wrong one. He begins here as follows. We are playthings of the gods. The gods .--“;: 
move us. What has this: to do with the laws? This is not developed, but later on he 
makes an important distinction between the polis and the indívidusl. We have to control. 
our pleasures and pains. This control applies to the individual as well as to the 
society, but the control has a different character in the individual than in the society. ' 


indivídual must take the xn, en $ A6y 83, the true reasoning, the true speech, regarding 
these pushs and pulis and guias himself by it. He must live in obedience to it. 


what the polis has to take, he does not speak of the 2», 95 3 day oS, of the right 
reasoning, but of logos simply, a reasoning - either from a god or Prom hin who has 
known these pushes and pulls. And on the basis of that reasoning, which is not rca 
a ríght reasoning, it establishes the law with wiich one has to comply. Only the polís, 
not the individuals, may need a god for its guidance. The gods do not necessarily guide 

us toward the rational. Asa simple proof, think of what Aphrodite does to men,-. This : 











cd 
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does not necessarily lead men to the rational. Now we will take this subject up a bit: 
later after we have understaod virtue better. Virtue has to do with pleasures and . 
paeins. Therefore, if we want to find out whether wine-drinking is significant regarding 
pleasures and pains. Well, does wine, wine-drinking have any relation to pleasure and ' 
pain? You must know this Prom: the libbrature if you don't know 1t any other way. 
Well, what is it? ' Let us spell it out. What does it do? Up to a certain point, 1 : 
have "read, 1t is gladdening; 1t makes men pleased and gay. : That 1s one part. Beyond. .: 
that point 1t creates a problem 1 suppose. But let us ratherelisten to what our 
authority says in Ó5ld, the next long speech of the Athenian. You see, this 1s very ' 
amusiág. Here the Athenian talks with two old people, coming from prohibitionist 
states, or maybe from old Islam. They. are not supposed to know anything of this. ed 
That is the amusing thing here. But they múgst have had some experience. Now let us ”'.. 
* see what he says. ] j > ; . A 





In reference to what particular: ... Yes y cis a 
How does he know? 
And how about sensations , . + control of himself. Very little. 


So wine strengthens the passions, with the exception of fear, because people do 
not become more fearful when they are drunk. Even the old Cretan knows this, who 
shouldn't know it. And wiile 1t strengthens the passions it weakens the perceptions. 
That is also a universal verity. To the-extent that 1t makes a man a child. . And then“ 
in the next speech he says: i E : E a 


Such a man we say then is ... very indeed. p ; : 1 o 
Thet is all we need. Then we have the real paradoxy. Can the degradation of the 

soul be beneficial to the sou? What a strange thing this is. And the Athenian re- 

commends that. What caen this possibly mean? Now 1 report abott the sequel only because 

the second book w111 still take up this issue at great length. In the sequel he makes 

a distinction between two kinds of fear. First, ordinary fear and, second, fear of 

bad reputetion, which is sense of shame. The question is now how to produce this second -- 

kind of fear. He gives this very interesting example, and says if you want to make a 

man truly courageous and if there were a drink in the world which would lead to the 

utmost of depressional and fearfulness, woulá we not give this to man in order to make 

them brave. Because after they have remained brave even under the influence of that 

drink, how brave will they be afterward. This, l believe, is the description of the 

death drink, hemlock, but we cannot go into that. Because here 1t is simply said such Le 

a drink, unfortunately, doesA't exist. But as for pleasures and for fearlessness, nz ! 

2 drink exists, and that precisely is wine. How to produce sense of shame. Answer: ] 

by being exposed to temptations. If there exists a drink which tends to make a man H 

. become utterly shameless, and yet he learns to resist the effects, then he wi11 be A 

truly shameful. No, one camot say that in English - truly reserved,.to the highest l 
¿ 
1 
: 
: 





« 


: degree. In order to get the most well-bred, we make the drunk, so that they benave 

like perfect gentlemen even in the state of perfect drunkenness, complete drunkenness. : 

_Ana then we have really achieved the mastery. This is the effect. of wine. Now let us 

“look at that at the end of thís speech. ,1 think we can read the last speech of the 

Athenian. Now this is a kind of Utopian proposal - let us make drunkenness an educational 

institution: And everyone who has gone through that and learned "to control himself, 

still to know what he does while completely. drunk , then we have achieved complete self- í 
mastery in our pupils. That would be wonderful. ánd then he gives. another consideration | 

- in the speech which follows, the speech we read now. ; . Fl 

iaa A | 


i 





"used now, Now this ls interesting. Why do they not still use wine? (1 believe then 
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And are not these the conditions +. . . 1s superior to elloother tests, 


. What do they do today in order to test character? Do they use wine for that? 
1 imagine some people still do, and try to influence a man by cocktails end then ses 
when he opens up what ¿is inside. But I think the Rokrsehackh test and such thinge are 





you still have to juáge. I mean, for example, you make him drunk, and then he behaves 
in a certain manner; then you have to dudge phat this behavior 'indícates. But in the 
Rorschach test you know, you don't heve to judge properly, I believe. Because if he 
gives this kind of answer, you know this must be called this or that 1f I am not nistaken..' : 
But, at any rate, the necessity of knowing characters was clearly recognized, only 0 
Plato thought that 1t was much less expensive among other things. And now the last. :..-. 
sentence of this chapter. ] : ; e 





This then the discovery . . . the art of politics. Is 1t not so? 


In other words, páúlitics is not dependent on psychology, but paychology is a 

part of politics. Because the same art which treats the soul and the habits is the one 
«which has to know the soul and the habits. That cannot be delegated to another art 

because 1? you divorce that merely contemplative study of the character from the practical. 

: study, from the study of how they are to be breated, you get a wrong picture. : a 


We have to stop our reading here. 1 woulá like only to mention a few points which 
could not come out clearly in our reading of these selections. Now at a certain poínt 
in the discussion, roughly in the middle of the first book, the Athenian Stranger says 
Well, we have finished our discussion of courage, because as far as courage ls concerned 
your legislations are perfectly sufficient in this respect. They do produce courageousness.. 
But what about moderation or temperance? So in this connection, as a means for making ESA 
men moderate, wine-drinking, in itself a thing likely to lead to immoderatíon, is : : 
suggested. In this connection, while he discusses 1t, he makes a certain important AS E 
substitution which we must keep in mind for the rest ot the dialogue. Namely, instead 
of moderation, rupprru vr y he says from a certain moment on A) 5, sense of shame. 
Sense of shame 1s akin to moderation but 1t 1s not the same. This correspoñds to a 
subgtitution of the old for the wise. There is no necessity that the wise showWd be 
- old, and there is no necessity that the olá should be wise. But, popularly speaking, 
16 ís justified to say, generally speaking, the older men are the wiser men. Because 
most men do become somewhat more sensible through age. And the third substitution, 
which is equally important and which strictly corresponás to them, is the substitution 
of law for wigdom, or rather for true reasoning. Law reflects true reasoning 1£ ít is 
a good law, but it ís not simply true reasoning, Just as oldness reflects wisdom and: the 
sense of shame reflects moderation. But speaking of laws, we deal with these reflections ..: 
rather than with the genuine thing. Laws are a dilution, a necessary dilution, of 
somefhing which in its undiluted form is of course higher. 


y 


. The education to moderation is said to take place through drunkemmess. Wine takes 
away all inkibitions. It makes men shameless. Andá this has one great advantage. I% 
lets us see the character. Some people, who are very grumpy in ordinary life, become 
very chummy and nice when they are drunkx; and others, who seem to be vvery nice people, 
- become Vicious when they are drunk. The old proverb in vino veritas, the truth is in 
wine. Now if one wants to understand these. discussions and especially those of the ; 
book following, one has to look forward toward the end of the second book. Aththe end 
of the second book it is said: "Here now we have: reached the end of the speech regarding 
wine.” “With a mánor exaggeration one can say the first two books, that is to say a 
sixth of the whole work, is devoted to the subject of wine or of drunkenness. Surely, -a 
wine or drunkenness are taken only as a specimen with which we Suquía study how imtoligont ; 
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legislative consíideration would have to take place. But the question is, of course, 
why is vine chosen and not any other subject? Why 1s wine the introduction to a conver- dedo 
sation about laws? And 1 think one can give this general answer. Wine has two opposite 
effects as we have seen. 1 will restate them now. es follows, following Plato: first, 
wine leads to frankness. People say, under the influence of wine, thinge they would : 
never say when sober. So wine leads to a kind of sincerity which you do not get nec- AS: 
essarily without 16. On the other hand, wine numbe the ¿larity of thought - surely' EA 
from a certain point on. Now let us see how this effects our speakers. The ddeal :. 

. interlocutors in a conversation regarding law are old lawyers, or. administrators of o. 

a a sort, in lawabiding communities, commnities which think elong legal terms all. * 
the time - the Spartans and the Cretans. But this very law-abídingness makes them : 
disinclined to a change of law; they live in the laws and they regard the laws as the * 
last word. If they are to be induced to a change of their laws, to an improvement of... 
their laws, they must be loosened up. They must be brought into a condition where E 
they are willing to grant thet their laws may have these and these defects. They 
become more intelligent by wine-drinking. Of course they do not drink wine; they 
only speak about wine-drinking. But, as you may perhaps finá out or you may even have 
found out today, when you talx-about something which affects our emotions, we suffer de 
vicariously these emotions. In other words, “if you would go into a deteiled discussion 
of how wine-drinking affects us, you would come into a gay mood. You couldn't help EN 
that. The speech about wine has vicariously the effect of drinking wine. The same * 

- applies to other subjects which might beccompared to that - as you could also finá 

- out either experimentally or by reading the literature on the subject. So the Spartan: 

and Creten need the wine for becoming more intelligent. But what, about. our educator, 
our old Athenian Stranger who 1s to educate them in the direction of better laws? 

' He 1s a free mind anyway. He needs rather the opposite effect of wine, the benumbing 
effect, the delimiting effect, in order to teke seriously quite a Tew of these issues 
in vhich he cannot be primarily interested; for example, how fishing and hunting end 
other actívities should be regulated. He would not be interested primarily in this. 
There must be some sompulsion, some limitetion. The lowering of his intelligence is a 
brought about also by wine. - 1'think again experience would show that. In some respects |” 
people become more intelligent. The power of combination can be increased in many ”. e 
people by drunkenness, and that is in a way a higher intelligence. But other people oa, 
combine still better when they are sober. So by this conversation ábout wine-drinking - po 
the ideal situation Sor a serious discussion on laws is created. A serious discussion 
on laws 1s not a theoretical discussion but a practical discussion as to how, to improve 
the laws here ánd now. And one starts such a discustton, of course, in a most promising 
place, namely, in a state which has the best laws existing in fact. This condition is 
fulfilled in Crete and Sparta, at least seemingly, at least according to the general 
opinion. That 1s what takes place here. And therefore this meeting of the merely . 
political and mind and the strictly philosophical mind on a common level. That is the co. 
maximum you can expect as far as laws are concerned. And that is what Plato claims Ñ 
to have done in this book, the Laws. The irony of the situation consists in the fact 
that many of these laws, which he will propose later'on and which is already indicated 
in the banquet, were Athenian institutions, the old Athenian institutions, the Solonic 
¿institutions wiich he brings to Sparta and Crete. It is an attempt, in other words, 

to civilize, one could say, the less civilized part of Greece. And that is brought 

about in this way. And how drunkenness, i.e., banquets, common drinking, can be conducive 
to education, to divilization, to culture, will be explained in the next book. * : 
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Il have to say almost the same as what I said about the previous paper. There 
were quite a few subtle remarks, some surely correct; for example, Megillus' strange 
silence for such a long part of the argument. In other words, the problems were at 
least indicated, but the structure of the argument, of the obvious argument, has not 
become clear. 1 will try to explain what I think is the strueture of the argument. 
We have to go into the details of course. 


We have now read the first two books, and 1t 1s a very remarkable thing ina ' ” 
Piatonic dialogue that, in a way, the First two books deal with the highest theme. 
Ina way. You know, usually a Platonic work ascends from the most superficial phenomena 
to the devth. Think of the Republic where the highest theme clearly comes to sight 
only in the center, books five through severa But here we have, in a way at any rate, 
the highest theme right at the beginning, the highest theme being of course what isa 
the end, the purpose, of legislation. And this includes already a definition of law, 
which is given amazingly eariy for a Platonic dialogue. Now this end of legislation, 
we have learned, is virtue. 1f that is so, legislation is essentially education, 
moral. education. A very amazing statement with a view to what legislation means today 
and: meant at all times. But this is surely not only Plato's view but Aristotle's view 
as well. The chief instrummeh of moral education is what? That appears from these 
two books. 


( Music.) 
Fine art, let us say. The Creek called that music. : , 
( The Muses.) 


Whatever the Muses supply. But since not all fine art is conducive to moral 
goodness, we have therefore to find out. what are t:2 criteria of fine art. This is 
the theme of the first two books. But all this is interwoven with the theme drunkemess 
or wine, and we must understand this interwovenness a bit better. Now what is moral 
education? We have to start from this question. Or what is education, as he simply 
puts it? The ansver given in the first book was +» arousing in children love of ex- 
cellence in citizenship. At the beginning of the second book it is sajd wine - drinking 
is a salvation, tur 9 , How could one translate this perhaps a bit better? A sal- 
vation of right education. Meaning, wine-drinking is not an element of education as 
we shall see later on, but the right education is somehow saved, protected, by wine- 
árinking. This is the wholly mysterious statement at the beginning of the boox, and 
we must see later on in what sense this is true. After he has made this statement he 
glves a new definition of education which we must read (653a-3 to c-4). This is the 
first long speech of the Athenian in the second book. 


What I state is this + «+. bádness come to the soul. 


Now he qualifíies what he had said before. 1t is not true that pleasure and pain 
are the sole matter of virtue; it is the primary matter. 


But as to wisdom . . . indeed a perfect man. 

A comple te human being. Y £ u%ires dn Greek. It is very important thet he doesn't 
sey An O , male man. Here now he defines the education of the human being, not the 
education of the citizen. 


I term them the virtue . . . in my opinion its right name. 


Well, can fou state it in simple English, not that Plato didn't have his reasons 
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for that complicated expression. But what does he understand then by education here? 
( Knowledge of what is right and wrong.) 
The word knowledge is ambiguous; therefore it should be avoided. 
( To love and to hate the right tihings, those things that ought to be loved and hated.) 


"Without the logos. Therefore dic is not knowledge. Well, you all know what ls 
done to chóldren. They are told - do that aná don't do that, or one does not do that. 
And in many cases the reasons cannot be given to the children because they wouldn't 
understand them. So complete virtue consists, we can say, of habituation and under- 
standing of the reason why we do this and why we omit that. But the non-rationl, the 
pre-rational part of virtue, that is education. Habituation. z 





But now he e The sequel is also important. 
Very good. Now these . . . child training. 

But what does Clineas say? 

You are quite right Stranger . . . now about education. 


Yes; in other words, he is not aware of any difference. He is docile, but he ís 
not, penetrating. Continue. 


Very good. Now these. . + associating in thtér feasts with gods. 


So here we have an indication of what this salvavion of education means. Merely 
habituated virtue becomes Wweskened in the course of time, and then these various gods, 
including Dionysius, the god of wine, are said to restore it. 


Now another point which I would liké to mention here. Let us loosely call what 
is done in the first part of education an education in feeling as distinguished from 
reasoning. The full virtue is a harmony between feeling induced by habituation and 
understanding... This we must make clear. The most important silence, however, in this 
definition of education is that there is no reference to law here. And that has dome- 
thing to do with the fact that it is not a definition of the virtue of the citizen but 
as a definition of the human being. Habituation brought about by complying with do's 
and don'ts. Men resist these mere do's and don'ts. And this resistance leads to a 
destruction of the habits. Therefore we must look for a way of habituation which does 
not arouse resistance, and that is music education. For example, not simply say to a 
young child, "Be quiet!", but order his desire for moving. That is the simplest form 
of music. Dancing, dancing steps, for example. Regulated motion, not rest. And this 
combines the pleasure in mere motion and, at the same time, the fine or noble, the 
harmonious. This is where the choruses come in. So the choruses are the dhief instru- 
ment of bringing about the harmony between feeling and understand. This music education 
is said to be given by the gods and by different gods, the Muses, Apollo and Dionysius, , 
or rather by the gods given through Muses, Apollo and Dionysius. But the first education, 
that is to say, everything we call ordinarily education, 1s the work of the Muses and 
£pollo, not of Dionysius. Dionysius comes in as the savior of education. He comes 
in at a mich later stage. Now chorus means dance and song. Tipo points must be considered 
as regards the beauty of dance and song, because, as you perhaps remehber from earlier : 
times, people made a distinction between beautiful dances and ugly dances, beautiful 
songs, aná ugly songs. Now what are the considerations in order to establish thé beauty? ; 
First, we can say the content - what they represent; whether they represent something 
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fine or something ugly. And second, what we may call the form, namely, the character 
of the performance. For exmmple, people may try to imitate a noble man in a noble 
action but may do it very poorly. Or, to take a simple example from literature, you 
can praise virtue - the content is noble - in a abominable style; you know, tn a 

cheap tract printed on blotting paper, or something like that. Añd here an interesting 
question arises, which ¿is only alluded to in Ó5ib.d: what is preferable - good pre- 
sentation of the ugly or bad presentation of the fine? Both are obviously imperfect, 
but what do we do in case we can't get the perfect? A problem with which you are 
certainly familiar from present dey performances. And now let us read another passage 
(65ke-3 to 7), that is to say, the last ¿¿OugLeta speech of the Athenian in 65%. 


What we have next to. . . in relation to song and dance. 


Fineness. When . .(inaudible) . . or. . (insudible) . . appears, 1t doesn't 
make any difference to the translator. Beautiful. , The beauty of posture, song, melody 
and dance. ; 


: 1£f this eludes our pursuit . . . of Greeks or barbarians. 


This is not unimportant. We are not concerned here with the difference between 
Greeks and barbarians. This difference is irrelevant for them because they are concerneá 
with correct education. And this is already implied in whet.was said in the last de- 
finition of education, the education of a human being, not the éducation of Greexs. 
The correct education is defined by the nature of man, and therefore by the virtue of 
man. And it has in itself no reference wiatever to Greekness. One cannot emphasize 
this too strongly, because in the ordinary interpretations of Plato the word "Greek 
«city-state" is used as the key to the understanding. That is not Plato's view of the 
situation. 1f it is so, it is an accident from his point of view, namely, that ib 
happens that the Greeks are more gifted in certain resjects than other nations they 
knew. But that would be an accident; 16 would heve nothing to do with the substance 
of the teaching. 


Now we desire music which 1s representative of virtue. And we know, everyone 
aádmits that, different postures and tunes correspoidgto the good man thabnto the bad man. 
Think of the postures and tunes of a courageous man and of a coward. That is the 
example used here. Or take any other; that is clear. 1f there were not such a visual 
and audible presentation of . . (inaudible) . . there could not be art, certainly not 
these arts mentioned here. 1 think that is Obvious. But it is a miracle nevertheless 
that these qualities of the souldpermit an umistakeable audible and visuáá representation;, 
And only on this basis is this possible. But there is here a difficulty (6550) at the 
end of the first speech of the Athenian. 


To avoid a tediously long disquisition ... exactly the reverse. 


He says fine and ugly, of course. The proper presentation of virtue is fine and 
noble and thet of vice is ugly. Now you see hhere is here a difficulty, because what 
is to come out is not only the virtue povper, the virtue of the soul, but also the 
virtue of the body. And secondly, which is perhaps more important even, we may be 
compélled to rest satisfied not with the presentation of virtue but of an image, or 
- an imitation, of virtue. What can this mean? What is the difference between virtue 
and the image of virtue? What is the difference? 


(Well, one is obviously inferior to the other.) 


Yes, but can you explain this a little bit? 
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( Well, it may be more attainable, therefore, if 1t'1s inferior.) 


. That is important, and therefore we may say Plato is here deliberately lowering 
the demands which we can make. And? 


( Well, there is the suggestion here that virtue really is being used in a more 
ideal sense than 1t was probably formerly used by Plato. That is, he now sees 
it more as an ideal and less as a practical possibility.) 


That is not implied. He only says that in many cases, perhaps even in most cases, 
we cannot get a presentation of virtue. We must rest satisfied with the presentation 
of an image or an imitation of virtue. Now what could be the reason for that, ultimately 
- because this is a conversttion among lawgivesg and not merely people subject to laws? 
Well, it is insufficient understanding of that. 


( Is what?) 


“ An insufíiicient understanding of virtue on the part of the lawglver. The- lawgiver 
may, and in most cases will, have an insufficient understanding of virtue. And then 
no social institutions, including these choruses, can ráxe higher. Because the stability 
of the social order is the primary thing to be considered. And then what the poets and 
the other artists have to do is to imitate this imitation of virtue. That explains 


the passage ánthhe tenth book of the Republic, where the poets and painters are presented 


as imitators of an imitation. That is the common case, the ordinary case, except in a 
perfect polity. The poets would not imitate virtue proper but an imitetion of virtue. 
That is to say, some insufficient understanding of virtue, some misunderstanding of 

virtue. You see, what we call historical variety today is understood by Plato as due | 


to an insufficient understandigg of the various societies of what they wish to understand. ' 


And since there is an infinite variety, theoretically, of bisufficient understandings, 


that is the root of the variety of cultures, of caves as he would -put 1t. Is this clear? . 


( Partielly.) de 
What is the point which is not 2lear? 


( Well, TI am not exactly clear about this business of the imitation of an imitation. 
I don't see that exactly implied.) ; 


Let us take the clearest case of the poets. The poets imitate virtue. That is 
their function. The poets represent, imitate virtue. But at the same time they have 
to obey the legislator. Now if the legislator had an insufficient understanding of E 
.virtue, can they criticize the legislator and present bure virtue? That is subversive. 
Or must they not imitate virtue as the legislator understood virtue. If the legislatoréás 
understanding is insufficient, if what he understood is onjy an imitation, an image, 
of virtue, then they will imitate an imitation. Is this not clear? 
( Yes.) 

Was this the wiole difficulty you had in mina? 
( Yes.) 
( Is it impossible for any lamaker to have a full grasp of virtue?) 


As far as we have read hitherto, no. He is exactly trying to show those standards 
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“of excellence which can be embodied in legislation and which would present the perfect 
society. But this is of course not the whole story because as we have seen, partly 

in discussing the Minos, there may be something fundamentally wrong with law as law. 
Then of course no legislator, even the best, could present virtue ín its full excellenoe 
even if he has understood 14. We must leave that open for the time being. 





(  . I don't understand why, necessarily, the poet must be the imitator of the initation. 
Because if his function is, es you say, to represent virtue, can we not draw an 
analogy here to the philosopher, who is to see and present what the truth 182 
Then neither the philosopher is bound by the legislator in his function as philo- 
sopher, so why is the poet in his function as the representer of virtue bound by. ”” 
the legislator?) 


Here you must make a distinction regarding the pnhilosopher. And that, by the 
vay, is a very important distinction. That the philosopher que philosopher, i.e., 
thinking and thinking with other thinkers, cannot be bound by the legislator because 
that is subject to the intrinsic laws of thinking. But speaking, and especially public 
speaking, ls an entirely different story. It is perfectly possible that the legislator 
says, and as a matter of fact our legislator is seen to say that in the tenth book, 
that certain discussions can take place only in a kind of cloister, or you can also 
call ita Jail. X suppose it is a bit more comfortable than most Jeils are likely to 
be. But, in other vords, in seclusion. We have an example, by the way. Everyone has 
to say in public that all laws are fine . . (inaudible) . . And even in this relatively 
simple situation there was also a kind of cloistered jasl, namely, that an olá man e 
closeted with a magistrate may make clear that a given law is imperfect and should be 
changed. That ls 1t. 


( Then the. poet's function is not simply the representation of virtue but the 
representation of virtue to someone, to some pecj/le, who do not fit id a 
category of the transcendent being?) : 


You err, if TI may say so, by an excess of sophistication. You overlook the most 
simple fact, namely, that every poet addresses his public. Poetry, as distinguished 
from philosophy, cannot bbea merely mental thing, 1£f I may say'so. The poet produces.- -- 
e perra, which in itself ís a public utterance. Philosophy as such is not a public 
utterance., It may become e public utterance, then 1t is teaching. But philosophy 
as such is not a public utterance. Therefore the case of the poet is obviously much 
simpler thebnthat of the philosopher. 1f there are any laws regarding utterances, poetyy 
surely falls under that one hundred per cent. Whereas blilosophy falls under 1t: only 
to some extent. 


( Poetry does but not the poet. And this is the significant distinction. If it 

is true that the poets' object, we might say, is to seek for a work of art, tien 

so far as he is concerned as poet, he is unrestricted by the legislature or by 

the polis. - 1f you want to argue that the work itself, then, is to be revreseed 
or restricted by the legislature, this 1 think is another thing than saying the 

poet is intrinsically . . 

We come to that. There is a very refined discussion of the distinction made here, 
to what extent that is so. But still, at any rate, every artist creates something for 
public enjoyment. That there may be people who write poems and burn them imediately 
after havéng written them down may very well be. But how one could know of their being 
poets. Poetry is essentially utterance, or let us say art is essentially utterance; 
philosophy is not essentially utterence. That 1ís, I believe, the crucial difference. 
Someone else had a question? o 
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( l think a good deal of what I had in mind has been clarified, but I think 1t 18 - 
possible to make the point that when we think of philosophers these days we do 
think of them as having a public or professional function, so that we identify 
philosophy with public philosophizing, either in discourse, publishing or what 
have you. But is 1t the case. that Plato does not conceive philosophy ín this 
way at all, that it is not a professionalized thing?) 


Yes; professionalized, surely not. That is, from Plato's point of view, as absurd 
as the professionalization of poetry. From Plato's point of view that would be as absurd 
as to make, to professionalize poetry. I believe there are organizations of writers , 
even in the Soviet Union. But that is of course admittedly purely beauracratic , and 
it has nothing to do with that. There are not departments of poetry at universities mn 
for example. From Plato's point of view it is almost as absurá to sppek of departments 
of poetry; almost as absurd, not quite. But that will become clearer as we go on. It 
is good only that we keep this question in mind. Now what I said abott there being 
two considerations regarding choruses, that is to say, dence and song. The two con» 
siderations Were the content and the form. I mentioned this before. This muuh for the' 
time being regarding the objects of presentation or their presentation. But what about 
the subject, the human beings exposed to this presentation. Do all men enjoy repre- 
sentations of virtue and loathe representations of vice? That is by no means so. For 
example, take comedy. A very low fellow is presented and we enjoy the presentation. 
Here the question arises, is not enjoyment by itself the criterion of music .or artistic 
excellence? A question with which you are ali familiar. But here we must remind our- 
selves of the objective of art: men should enjoy only noble things and not ugly things. 
In other words, we shovwld strive for a coincidtace of the noble things and the pleasant 
things.. We are properly educated 1f we enjoy only the noble things and latthe the ugly 
things. The noble and ugly does not mean here of course the merely aesthetic, it means , 
the moral. And that is the objective as 1t AppeBre to him. Let us look at 4550-d, 
the papoeca of the. Athenian there. leo Ñ E 


di 


Then what are we to suppose . . +. will maintain A 
Will say. That is important. 
that the . . . misleads us is more probably the following. 


The even is a whole misunderstanding. Blasphemy to utter it. It is altogether 
blasphemy to utter it. So, in other words, this is the forbidden thought - that the 
ugly things could be enjoyable and the noble things could be tedious. Men judge in 
fact as noble and fine what is pleasant to them, either by nature or by habit. If there 
is a conflict, there may be a conflict between nature and habit, so that by nature they” 
enjoy the ugly but by habit they enjoy the noble or vee versa live, , that by nature 
they enjoy the noble but by bad” habits they enjoy the ugly). What will happen in this 
case? _ This is in the next speech of the Athenian. 


Inasmuch as performances + « +. but call 1t bad. 

Now we come to the erucial case. 

And when men are right in their . . . in them in private. 

So this conflict between nature end habit is possible. What do people prefer in 


such a case? That question ls here not answered, only raised. If people have a conflitt 
of this nature, what do they claim to prefer? . 
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( The hebit.) 
id E 

Yes. That is not sáid. It is important that it is not said, but it is implied. 

In other worás, the public pronouncement, the utterance, follows social habit. The 

problem therefore can now be restated as follows, and it was in a way stated before. 

What we have to arrive at is harmony of nature and habit. What 1s by nature noble 

shoula also be the habitually noble. Or ofa harmony of the pleasant and the noble. 

Now we have to read another passage in 6564. , , Ea 


But at present this . +. . of Egypt. 


In other worás, the license for the poets to present what is enjoyable to the 
public at large. . N j 


How then does the law. + + tunes that are good. 


These they prescribed in detail . . . and above the traditional forms. 
The ancéstrál is more literal here. ' 


And: 1£ you look there . . . 2 statesman dnd the legislator. a 
What is the model of Egypt? There all poets and artists are subject to the legisi 

lators, that means to the ancestral. Because the legislator is here conceived primarily. 

as a man who lays down the social order for the whádle future. To the ancestral. The 

ancestral 1s not necessarily the good. You remember what we said before about the 

difference between vittue and an imitation of virtue. Thetfirst dondition, before we ' - 

go into any details, is, Plato says, we must admit the necessity of subjecting artists ae 

to legislative control. That is the first point. Andá that means, implies no change. po 

The less change the better. You remehber what we had seen when reading the Minos, 

where this consideration of the unchangeability came up. The seeking for novelty is y 

as such a social danger, as is stated in the inmediate sequel. Now what is the problem? 

The perfect solution would be that men enjoy by nature the things which are by nature y 

noble. This is, to say the least, extremely rare that someone is so well born that 

without an habituation, by his instinct he is guided from the begiming of his life 

tovará the nobée and enjoys only the noble. Therefore people must be habituated to 

enjoy those things which are by nature noble. The children do not know that the noble 

things in which they are brought up are hoble by nature. For them they are noble 'only 

by law, because the only reason which they can give ultimately is that he has been told _. 

to like that or to dislike the other. But what about the growmups? What about the 

lesislators? Is 1t always possible, even for the best legislator, to establish or to 

consecrate the things which are by nature noble? Certainly not always. Ve'must rest 

satisfied with images or imitetions of virtue. Aná that means with. something wich 

acquires the states of nobility only by law, bgyenactment, by convention. What is 

by nature noble is attractive only to a few, but its imitation can,be made attractive 

to all, or to almost all, by hebituation, which includes consecration by the gods, 

Now once ve have such a state of affairs that some imitation of virtue is accepted 

by the Legislator, it must be consecrated and frozen..  Thet is wat is here suggested. 

The idea underlying 1t is very simfle. Any social discipline is better than chaos or 

anarchy. We arrive then at noble things which are pleasant only through habituation. 

Aná that is the ordinary state of affairs according to Plato. Therefore, the true 

problem of the legislator appears from here. How can we infuse, into these accepted 

noble things, such noble things as are truly noble and therefore a1so by nature attractive, 
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enjoyable? That is the problem. How to get out of this frozenness which is the indis- 
pensable condition of social cohesion. The problem has a certaín kinship with that 
stated by Dewey in his book, Human Nature and Conduct, when he speaks of habit and Ím=. 
pulse. Without habit no society is possible, but a merely habit-ridden society 18 
lacking something. And therefore there must be what Dewey calls impluse. Plato 

doesn't call 1t impulse becaw e not all impulses are desirable of course. Plato speaks 
of the noble or of the natural end of man. But formally the problem is the same » that 
without a certain freezing (the cake of custom as it wasscelled), society is not 
possible. But there must be also provision for the other element. Thet is the problem ' 
with which the second book especially is concerned. z 


Now let us then return to the question whether pleasure ls or 1s not the sole 
critérion of artistic excellence. This is a great difficulty because different people 
enjoy different things. The Athenian Stranger gives a long list of them. For example, 
children like puppet shows. What is the other example which he gives? The bigger 
children like comedy. And the educated women and adolescents and perhaps generally 
the vhole multitude like tragedy. And the old men like the epic poems. (658b-a) 
Different types of men like different things. Who is to be the judge? The best educated, 
naturally. The finest Muse is the one which pleases the man most outstanding in virtue 
and education. The poets are not subject to criticism by the public at large, which 
is incompetent, but by the most competent judges, by the pleasure of the most competent 
judges. By their pleasure. But pleasure alone is not sufficient because different 
people like different things. The pleasure of excellent men. That is the criterion 
of the highest poetry. : : 


. We come now to the third definition of education (659c-9 to. e-1) in the last 
speech of the Athenian in 659. : . ] 


The argument seems to me . . . to the same. . 


By the way you see this is one of these nice things. in Plato. Which is the fourth? 
Because we have seen three definitionsoof education can easily be found. As to the 
fourth, one has to make some effort to find that. 


Namely, that education . . + right by the law . 


Now let us be more precise. Tovará that hogos which is declared to be correct 
by the nomos, by the law. You see hee the great qualification. 1t is not the logos, 
the reasonabhe principle we may say, put that principle which is declared to be correct 
by the law. So not the reasonable principle itself but the law is here the highest 
authority. ' y 


'And confirmed as truly . ... 5 in order. 


The most equitable would be a vetter translation, the most gentlemanly. In other 
vorás, the judges are no longer the; wise, say the philosophers, but the most respected 
members of the cormunity. And you yan easily see that these two things go together. 
We have here reasonableness, and trin there would be the philosophers. Or then we 
have law and then there would be tr; most law-sbiding members, the most respectable 
citizens vowld be the authority. “he whole problem of legislation, and of political 
life for Plato, consists in vhis -¡shat in fect you cannot go beyond the law and the 
most respectable members of ¿he co:munity. And that is clearly not enough. ¿And that 
is a problem which is insoluole in'5echnical terms, which can only be solved by judg- 
ment . «(inaudible) . . How to ge! this true standard into the socially acceptable 
standards. As members of sopiety tw ¡are not' allowed, so to speak, to go beyond that. 
In other o ' 
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In a vay the polis, society, is closed to what is beyond society. And must be, other- 
wise 1t woulá be in a state of anarchy. And yet there must be some manner which prevente 
it. This manner cannot be legal; there is no legal constitutional provision for that. 
That depends on good luck of some kind that the law and the respectable members of the 
society may listen from time to time to a voice from high. But pou cannot deyend on 

it. And there is no institutional solution for that problem. But 146 15 nevertheless . 

a problem. And we cannot afford to make life more simple than 16 is simply because ] 
that is an inconvenient state of affairs. So now let us continue this third definition 
of education. SE . 


So, inoprder that the soul of the . . . those who obey the law 
And to those wo have been persuaded by the law. 
but in conformity thereto . . . as the old man. 


That 1s also interesting - the old man, who can be a very great fobl, becomes 
somehow the representative of wisdom. That is also inevitable, In every culture, 
really high culture, respect for old age, for the bearers of the tradition (being the 
oldest they are akin to the old), ia inevitable. And this cheap wisdom which ís today 
so sormon - that old men can be great fobls - is of no great help here. The mere fact 
that they live longer in their tradition, say seventy years and not just five or fifteen 
years, gives them a deserved credit to the community. That this is a somewhat dubious 
standard is true, but dh is an indispensable standard, E A 


( Is the criterion then, the reason why as citizens they cannot go beyond law or 
the respected men in the society, the stability and cohesion 86 that society 
itself?) ; 


You understand, of course, that law does not mean here law in the narrover sense. 
Tt means the whole vay of life of the society, all customs, public tastes included 
You must never forget that. Law is here the whále order of life. pe 


( I vas just vondering, to present a hypothetical question, would Plato agree that 

: shouda this whole order of life be a very bad one - from Plato's or the philoso- 
pher's point of view - or let us say evil one, is 1% still forbidden to go beyond 
that?) 


The point is this. If it is really en extreme case, if it, so to speak, rests . 
only on perversity, then 1 believe Plato would say it couldn't last very long. That 
would be a simple case of tyranny. But if you take another society, mich contains 
quite a few good elements and all kinds of bad elements, for example, the old Mexican 
society prior to the Spanish conquest (with Human sacrifice and so on), surely that 
is bad, from Plato's point of view at any rate. But the question is what can you do. 
Can you simply start a campaign to abolish it. You see, in such a society that which 
legitimates human sacrifice, legitimates also the prohibition against murder. And 
therefore you have to be very careful. That is the problem which Plato tries to solve - 
although he only gives, of course, the outline of such a solution. ¿hat is his problem. 
“In our sóciety we have so many distinctions, between civil laws and other kinds of laws > 
that we no longer see the problem in lts simplicity. But I believe that not much 
reflection, and not much experience, is needed to recognize the problem nevertheless 
also in our society. It voulán't come up in the form of human sacrifice. But you have 
the famous question of the Soutih, the whole desegregation question, and in thás you 
have a present day image of the complexity - le.e, that some decent southerners would 
not go along with the Supreme Court's decésion. Decent southerners. How come? The 
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whole question of the tempo of change and of the method of change is, of course, im- 
plied in that. : a 


( In the first patt of your ansver to thet last question you said that 1f the 
society rested on perversity the problem might not, would not arise, because 
the society would probably dissolve or end. But suppose in fact in a society 
resting on perversity, it did not end. Would then a phálosopher be obliged 
to... 


Well, 1 think we have a good example in the case of the Nazi. system, where the 
folly, the fundanental folly of the viole thing leads to folly.also int the actions 
tovard other nations, and to a war in which they were defeated. 


( Yes, the society did end, but I am interested in the pboblam of the philosopher 
who is in the society before tt ends. What is his obligation. Obviously this 
is not the kind of question that can be ansvered . 


No no. 1 think retiring completely or leaving. 


( Il see. He doesn't have an obligation then to disrupt the public order? He 
could never have an obligation to disrupt the public order?) 


No one has an obligation beyond his power, beyond whet he can do. This problem, 
and how it has to be discussed from Plato's point of view, can be shown from the doc= 
uments in Plato and Aristotle. All regimes under which Plato and Socrates lived were 
regarded by him as very imporfect. But there were great differences. And the wrust 
ves the regime of the Thirty Tyrants. Much inferior. ¿As Plato puts it in the Seventh 
Letter, when these Thirty Tyrants muled, the previous democracy, which he did not acmire, 


. looked like the Golden Age. What a hyperbolic «xpression. £o terrible was it. Now. 


vhat happened? Socrates was asked to act As a member of their police force to arrest 
someone they didn't like. What did Socrates do? He refused to obey. And he was per- 
fectly willing to bear the consequences. But, on the other hand, he was not politicall; 
active, while others were. The politically democratéátte people like Thrasymachus had 
left and organized a kind of liberation army and came back. One reason for this was 
that Socrates was not a democrat, surely not connbebbéd with the democratic party there. 
T think that Socrates'rule can be stated as follows. 1t is identical with that of 
passive resistance. You know what passive resistance means - refusing to obey things 
which are absolutely impossible but not direct rebellion. Thet was apparently his view. 
I am sure that flight or exile would be regarded as possible ways out. But 1 thinx 
this problem shows how terribly complicated the political problem is. There is no 
possibility of a simple rule of conduct which applies equally to ell inferior regimes. 


( I was just going to add then that from the considerations which you are saying, 
the créterion then whereby the law must be respected while you are a citizen, is 
not simply the prevention of anarchy or the continuance of the cohesion of the 
society, but also an element of good even in this bad society.) 


Sure. But the questios is how to get it into that. You must not forget one 
important thing, which 1 do not regard as the only important thing but a very important 
point. How shall I state that? Such thinkers as Plato were very honest. You can 


always minimize the problem by concealing the defects of the society, especially of 


law in the society. You can do that. But that was wholly alien to Plato. Plato saw 
these defects with perfect clarity, and his compliance or obedience, however you call 
it, was done perfectly with his eyes open. In modern times we have become accustomed 
to saying: ' Well, we accept all kinds of things in the prospect of infinite progress 


Y 
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in the future. You know, there are certain social evils. and you profit in fact 
From them by being a member of that society. There is no question about 1t. Can you 
do that with a good conscience? Yes, you say, because 1 know, or I have a firm trust, 
that tbis¡will be changed gradually in the future. Of course no one has ever asserted 
that this will take place. There may be a fair chance, but no certainty. Now for 
Plato and Aristotle this prospect simply did not exist. As a vague possibility, yes, 
but not as something which would justify their compliance and their obedience. So 
the problem meant that for all practical purposes a good man has to compjy with a 
very inadequately gooá social order. That is so. That ds man's fate. 1% cannot be 
changed. That was the horizon which they lived in. They did not exclude the possi- 
bility that in a given case, where a man has a possbbillty of effecting some change 
without a social upheaval, hhen he would be a very bad fellow, would not be a truly 
good man if he did not help bring it about. But this is very rare in their opinion. 
Our modern experience of very swift social and legal change, this doctrine, can never 
be presupposed. Frequent change was regarded as such as bad. The reasoning being 
why should change be a change for the better. If you believe in progress, you have 
an answer, but they did not. And we have come around now to becoming e líttle bit 


doubtful whether change ls necessarily change for the better. 


( Sure, wWiich does not discredit change itself.) 

No, no. But which leads to a caution about change that was not so easily under- 
stood say twenty or thirty years ago. That is the point. Now to come back to this 
third definition of education. We have seen the child should be brought up to enjoy 
what the old man enjoys. h 
( Is that possible?) 

Well, that creates a problem. What is the >Lternative? 

( To imitate the behavior of a good child.) 

Alright, but is not the child essentially directed toward groups. Observe 
children. They imitate gromups. They know they are imperfect grownups. They know 
that. The alternative is Roussean . . » z A 


(break in tape) 


. . . the fundamental problem is this: either childhood, as an imperfect stage, 15 . 


directed toward the stage of perfection - and then the treatment of children must be 
accordingly. 


( 1 would agree vith that, but he doesn't say thet here. He says they should 
imitate the old men.) 


That has the same status of the remarl before that Egypt, with its inmutable 


laws regarding sculpture and painting and peetry, is the model. That is half of the 


truth. And the corrective of that, the salvation, is Dionksius. That cones in later. 
But you cannot see the necessity of tnis correction if you do not see the full im- 
plication 6£ the primary demand. By the way, the contradietion oceurs of course in 
Rousseau himself. In the spirit of the Social. Contract this vowWld be the truth. The 
verfectly well-brought up child, who lives in subservience to his parents and esvecially 
to the grand old men of the polis. And then the same Rousseau writes in this strange 
book, the Emile, where everything turns around that child who should not even know the 
worá authority before he becomes twenty or twenty-one. 
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( Know words.) 


He should not even have an iínkling of what authority is. That is the, opposite. 
Plato sees the problem in the same complexity in which Rousseau sees it, only his so- 
lution is not this kind of education - without any authority but a corrective of authority 
which 1s different and which is indicated by the word Dionysius. But we must see what 
that is. We have to go on now. PE 


- Now the supervision of choruses along these lines is practiced in Crete and 

- Sparta, we are told, «us distáñguished from the other Greek cities. That is wat 
Clineas says. But what about this practice? And here we reach. a turning point in 
the dialogue. What the Athenian Stranger has done up to this point can be stated 
as follows. He has stated the implicit principle of these old Greek societies, Crete 
and Sparta, in the strongest possible form, and therefore he turns back to Egypt, 
which is still more stationery, still more old-fashioned, than Crete and Sparta are. 
And then in 6604-end. A a 


- Suppose now that they were . . . man and líves a miserable life. 


Now he is trying to formilate in the final way the content of artistic presentation. 
What are poets, painters and so on to present to the people. And the answer is this: 
'bliss consists in virtuez more specifically, bliss sonsists in moderation and justice, - 
the moral virtues. Now he develops that in the immediate sequel, which we should read. 


Your poet says, if he speaks . . . other things called good . 

I mention this only in passing. The poet is Tyrfaeus, who vas attacked in the 
first book as preaching only courage. Now. he is impunved. Whether this is not the 
true interpretation, 1 do not know. One simply has "to read the still remaining poems 
of Tyrtaeus, which 1 didn8t do now. Now go on. 

For the things which most men '. . . for men who are just and holy. 

You see, he replaces now moderate by holy or saintly. That is a long story, but 
1 mention this only in passing. But what is the shocking thing which he says here 
by implication? Tyramny is good for good men. Absolute power, let us say. Go on. * 

But or the unjust they . . . or how stands the matter. 


The so-called goods, in other words, what we commonly regard as goods, including 
tfranny, are good for the just and pious, but bad for the unjust. That is the content 





$8 the public teaching. Frmm this, by the way, you see that some of the Western movies 


are good presentations. The performances are perhaps not so good but the content is 
good. We must say that. Clineas, however, as ve see in the sequel,'is not quita con- 
vinceá. He does not believe that a man possessing all this womldly bliss without virtue 
is miserable. (He grants that he lives in a ignoble manner, but not that he lives in 

an unpleasant manner. There is the difficulty. Now how is this difficulty to be 
solved? ' What shall we do? We have now to rush a bit and omit very important passages. 
Now, ve can say, the fundamental dogma of this society is stated; certain utterances 
are forbidden, namely, that the useful is different from the just or that the pleasant 
is different from the just. You see, these are grave statements because there are 
doubtless pleasures which are unjust and vice versa, or duties which are unpleasant., 
The thesis is moral virtue must be presented as bliss. And this is, of course, a 

very problemetic assertion because a man may possess moral wirtue without being blessed, 
without being happy. You'remember the difficulty we saw in the first boox when he 

said the divine goods are the necessary and sufficient condition of the human goods, 


¡ 
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That is now made the dogma of this society. And here we have a very strange passage 

to which today's report referred; namely, then in order to settle that question the 
Athenian Stranger engeges in a dialogue with the gods, with Zeus and Apollo. And what 
do the gods answer? He asks the gods: Do you teach that the just life is the pleasant 
life? What do the gods say? He only says they would act absurdly 1f they were to deny 
1t, but they don't ansver him. In other words, this dialogue with the ggds 1s in fact 
a monologue of the Athenian. The question is wiether in doing that he does not repeat . 
here what Minos did at the beginning - 1.e., Minos' conversations with Zeus, But then 
he tums to the ancestors or legislators, and here he is sure they would never say ] 
that the just life is an unpleasant life. And why not? Because the legislator is : 
concemed with the preservation of his establishment, with compliance with 1ts laws, l 
and therefore with justice; and therefore he must praise justice, i.e., law-abidingness. ! 
Aná the highest form of praise in this case is to say, of course, that the life of 1 
law-abidingness is the most pleasant life a man can lead. And the same applies to the : 
fathers when they talk to' their sons. The case of the gods, who do not depend so much 
on what human beings do, is naturally different. The best life is the justést life 

is explained in the sequel, but it is made clear that the plewsure in it ¿is not necessarily 
the Justice but the reputation coming from justice. Now if we reflect. for one moment 
we see that here Just is not identical with the pleasant but only the best ally to 
it. But this leads to the other great question discussed in the second book of the 2 
Republic: Is it true that the just man necessarily possesses the reputation of justice | 
and the unjust man necessarily the reputation for injustice. You rememben the case | 
of the discussion of the ring of Gyges - that hhe thoroughly unjust man, 1f he is ; 
clever, will precisely get the reputation of being a jubt man, and therefore have the 
best of both worlds. So this is a very problematic assertion which 1s made here aná 
frozen, as it were. In 66d this is made clear. > 





And even if the state of the . . . and how armed men spreng ou 02 
them. 


Let us stop here perhaps. In other words, the decision is this. Regardless of 
vhether the just life is the pleasant life or not p that can be left open - 1t is cerg 1 
tainly salutary, and therefore the people must be párcuaded of it. That is the peaa- . 
llel to the noble lie of the Republic - this passage here. And here ve see the nec- 
essity for art is connected with this, with the difficult stages of the proposition 
that the just life is the pleasant life. An idealization of how humem life actually, 
is is required for educational purposes, and that is the function of the poet. A 


y 


l 
1 
y 
dE 1 
Nx, y | 
We have now reached the definition of the key content of art in the good society o Ni 
the praise of the just life as the pleasant life. There are, by the way, very many Mi 
great worké of art which comply with that. Many in the past; many more than one would NX 
think, So, say a hundred and fifty years ago this proposition would hot have appeared Al 
as strange as it appears now. But now we have to turn to the question of perforiance, 
that is to say, the question of the choruses themselves. In 66bc-d three choruses 
“are distanguished, according to the Spartan usage; the boys, men up to thirty, and ! 
then above thirty and up to sixty. But then the Athenian introduces a fourth chorus, 
which, however, is not a chorus proper (because they don't sing but only tell myths), | 
of those olier than sixty. Clineas somehow can't count; he doesn't see that there are 
really four instead of three, and somehow doesn't understand that at all. The diffi- 
culty is this. We have four choruses and three gods - Muses, Apollo and Dionysius. 
Therefore we should only have three chomuses, the third chorus being that of Dionysius. 
This is an ambiguity wich goes through the rest of the book. -What is the third chorux? 
Or what is the chorus of Dionysius? Clineas suggests then that tle third chomas is : 
that of the men between thirty and sixty, which is the Spattan thing, should be identical 
vith the chorus of Dionysius. And the Athenian accepts that. The problem becomes 
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clearer in 6654, at the end. 
That is indeed perfectly . . . hyms and the pleasure therefrom. 


And Clineas agrees without any hesitation. Now the whole polis must charm itself 
constantly with the myth, with this basic myth of the simple identity of the pleasant 
life and the just life. And yet a very novel suggestion - change of the songs. You 
see that? In other words, the opposite of the Egyptian lack of change. This is the 
problem: how to introduce chanke and variety without disturbing the whole. , And this . 
question is presented superficially here in this form. What is the place in this 
singing activity, and singing here means much more than occasional choruses, this 
charming activity by which the citizens charm each other into this belief, what is the 
place of this singing activity for the oldest and wisest? They are ashamed to sing. 
That men of seventy showlá sing in public. How can they be induced to sing in public? 


The answer is obvious - 1f they are drunk. And therefore this is the comical introduction ; 


of drunkenmess. Then in the sequel the orders are given regarding wine-drinking. 
These were mentioned in today's paper. Up to 18 , no drinking of wine at all; up to 
30, moderative wine-drinking; and from 30 on, wine parties. What is the function of 


that? Why shoulá those older than 30 drink wine? In order to make them more malleable. 


The haráness, the crustedness, of aging is to be prevented; the hardening of the habits 
is to be prevented. So, in other words, the intráduution 92 drunkenness is connected 
with the introdúction o? change; the greater malleability stands for that. Bút what 
should they sing, these old menj this chorus of Dionysius? Surely the most beautiful 
songs. The most beautiful song is different from the song of the other choruses. 

That is seen in 6664-6. 


What manner of song will . . . learned by practicing choruses. 


They could not go beyond the habitual, and the Athenian gives now the explanation. 
Now this is a key passage for the change 1n orientation. 


Naturally, for in truth + + + 12 you please let us go. z E 
Now he aúmits for the first time frankly that he is rejecting these laws. RE 
If we know of a music . . + that músic whbch is noblest. 


He had questioned the principle of unchangeability, of fixity. He now goes a 
step beyond that, but the same principle is involved. What is wrong with Sparta dnd 
Crete ín their education? : i 


( They don't account for the individuality of character.) 


They are herds. You remember herds from the Minos. “They are herds; they do not 
take the individual out of this cohesive society in order to make him see something 
beyond that. So the finest song for which we are seeking is beyond the choruses, it 
is transchoric. Now chorus means, of course, a society. Aristotbiianthe Politics, 
when he discusses the unity of the polis, uses the example of the comic and tragic 
choruses. Some of you may remember that. The finest song is beyond the chorus; it is 





beyond the public, it is beyond the polis. Now what is that finest song - what is that. 


finest Muse? It seems to be rather elusive. Sometimes we think they are the men 
between thinty and sixty and sometimes we think they are the men above sixty. Maybe 
there is no clear age detbemination possible for that. Plato answers the question in 
the following somewhat round-about way. We are concerned with the question of what are 
the criteria of performance, as distinguished from the content. We have to analyse 
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song. There elements are found: grace (or pleasure), some form of corrdctness, and 
thirá, usefulness. Only that work of art is perfect which has grace, which has some 
correctitude, and which is useful. Now in the case of food and learning correctness 
and useñulness coincide. The correct and useful in the case of food is the healthy, 
that is, the correct and at the same time the useful. In the case of learning the same 
is true. True is both the correctness regerding learning, and also the usefulness 

of learning consists in understanding the truth. But here ve are not concerned with 
fooá and lesrning but with the imitative arts. The imitative arts produce similarities. 
What are the criteria here? Clearly grace agein, pleasure. A work of art which is 
tedious is not good. But what is the correctness? The correctness is called here 
equality in quantity and quality. And this must never be judged by pleasure but only 
by the truth. What can this mean Y that the correctitude of a work of art consists 
in equality of reproduction? Is this not absurd? For example, that the precise 
proportions of the thing have to be preserved in the painting. Can this be a good 
painting? He doesn't say a word here about the usefulness. Why does he not speak 
about usefulness? That should be clear from the preceding discussion. Well, ve have 
been told whaththe useful is - moral education. But what about this correctitude? 

Tt is made clear in the immediate sequel that poetry, or the art, 1s really concerned 
only with simílarity and not with equality of reproduction, to say nothing of other 
things. Huw would you explain that? I mean, if you would hear out of context that a 
Platonic spokesman has spoken of the finest Muse, what would you say? Can there be 
any doubt? 


(_ “Philosophy.) 


Sure. In other words, what is happening here is this - that in this wole dis- 
cussion 1t is not clear: 1s the finest muse some mythology perhaps or philosophy. 
And this ambiguity 1s, or course, perfectly intelligible. Because of the difficulty 
of philosophy becoming a social force. Don't forget :he immédiate situation. That is 
in Crete. They have never heará of philosophy. But the difficulty is this. If the 
Athenian Strenger talks to a Cretan, a Cretan legiíslator, he somehow cannot bring up 
philosophy, at least not until after a very long and complicated preparation. But, 
on the other hand, 1t is impossible to talk about society, legislation,: or however 
you call 14, without speaking of philosophy. It is impossible. So it must come in 
in a concealed and indirect way. That is what is happening here. Let us see 668b,-* ' 
the first speech of the Athenian there. 


Thus those who are seeking . +. + singing and music must 
That is the fínest singing, the noblest, 
as it appears . . . proper quantity and quality. 


That doesn't make any sense if it applies to the imitative arts, but does it make 
sense of philosophy? Can one say that philosophy is en exact imitation of something? 
Truth was once defined, in former times, as an adequation of the intellect and the 
thing. Now if philosophy is, or is striving for, knowledge of the truth regarding 
the most importánt things, the philosopher reproduces the true character of being. 

And to that extent, and that is Platonic usage, he imitates this in his thought. Plato 
sometimes describes philosophy as imitation. But if philosophy is imitation, and phil- 
osophy and science are inseparable, then itii3 of course exact imitation and not the 
meee production of a similitude. The finest song of the muse is concerned with exact 
reproduction. By the way, then we understand why there must be a fourth chorus, a, 
fourth chorus which is not really a chorus, as we have heard, and which deals with 

the finest song and is dedicated to the finest muse, and where he cannot say or which 


a 
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we cannot coordinate in a one-to-one relation with any age group. They may be surely 
above thirty, 1 suppose, but whether they are younger than sixty or older doesn't maxe 
any difference. 1f you will read the immediate sequel you will see this more clearly. 
To judge of the correctness of imitttion one must know the thing imitated. Now that 
can be understood in a very trivial way. You cannot judge of a painting of a horse 

if you do not know it is a horse which is painted. That is indeed triviel. But 
correctness is distinguished from beauty. What then are the créteria for judging? 

The judge of a work of art must know three things: first, the thing, and this is 
ambiguous. I mean in the vulgar sense he must know a horse from sight, otherwise he 
could not recognize it in e painting. But that can also be deepened. If itis, for 
example, justice which is to be imitated, to take agaín a simple example. Then who has 
the knowledge of justice? Only the philosopher. And therefore in one sense 14 can be 
the chorus of the old men, and in another vay the condition can be fulfilled only by 
the phtlosopher. To repeat, the Judge must first know the thing. Second, whether 

the imitation is correct. Say, that the horse does not look like a donkey. And the 
tnird, whether the imitation is well done. What does that mean? Because you remember 


in a former distinction of criteria, he had spoken of grace, correctness and usefulness. - 
The problem of understanding that vould consist in seeing how these two triads are related. 


The one, grace, correctness, usefulness; and the other, the thing, correctness, and 
whether the imitation is well done. It appears from the sequel (670b=c) that the cor- 
rectness consists in the propriety of the rhythm aná the harmony. The highest chorus 
must have some knowleBge of rhythms and harmonies in order thus to select what is proper 
for the various age groups. The poets, on the other hand, are experts in rhythms and 
harmonies. They do not have this superficial knowledge with which the judges may be 
satisfied. The poets are experts in rhythm and harmony, but they are not experts in 
the third, namely, whether the imitation is noble or not. Our highest chorus, however, 
must have some knowlegge of all three things. Now which three? The essence of the 
thing la term used here in 668c-6), the usefulness of the imitation, and the grace of 
the imitation. Who is the best judge of the grace c.” the imitition? ' 


( The philosophers.) 

No, not necessarily. 
( TI was going to say the graceful man.) 

But still let us leave it in somewhat more practical terms. Let us use a term more 
familiar to us - the artistic excellence. Who is the best judge of the artistic ex- 
cellence, narrowly conceived? Well, the artist. Not necessarily the individual artist, 


who might be corrupted by his vanity in a given case. But the artista are the best 
judges of artistic escellencé. That is admitted here. And, contrary to a certain 


simplistic notion which some people have of Plato's regulations regarding art, one must : 


say this - nothing can be accepted by the legislators as desirable which does not have 
the approval regarding the artistic quality by the artists. That is the necessary cont 
dition; it is not. the sufficient condition. The legislators judge, essentially, of its 
moral quality, moral effect. The artistic qualities, narrowly conceivgd, do not 
guarantee the moral effects. That is whebkeththkegislator or the politicel authority 
comes in. What I arm driving at ís something very simple, but I believe it is usually 
not said when people speak about Plato's docteine regarding censorship. One could get 


the impression from a superficial readióg of Plato that he would be perfectly satisfied 


with badly written, pious tracts. That is not true. He would reject them. They must 
be well written; they must have all poetiv or other artistic qualities. Only that is 
not a sufficient criterion. Whet is implied, and to that extent I agree with someone 
who made this remark today, is that one can depend on an intelligent ¿udgment regarding 
the usefulness or correctitude in this sense only 1f the legislator ere a very wise 
man 
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man. So the best judge would be a philosopher (from Plato's point of view) who knows 
the essence of the thing. That is true. But for practical purposes the combination 
of altegislator concerned with the moral character of the community with a man of art- 
istic understanding, the artists themselves, alone can supply the proper rules. 


C To judge of the work of art wholly taen you vould have to ¿edge as to its grace, 
to its correctness, and to its usefulness. Now, can one man do this even if he 
is a philosopher? In other words, does hke philosopher combine the ability 08 
the artistiaad the legislator?) 


Well, in some cases, as Plato shows, yes, but it 1s not necessary. 


( Then in some cases, lacking this exceptional man, the only true judgment which 
can be made is in a sense by the society itself.) 


No, that is wat he rules out - say by majority vote in a theater. He discusses 
that. 


( 1 don't mean by gajority vote, But somehow if the fu11 ¿judgment requires all 

j three of these elements, and these three elements are not normally to be found 
in one man but only in several men, who make up this society, then somehow either 
the society is incapable of making a judeggent of the worth of the art, a full 
and complete judgment.) ; 


No. Ata certain moment a switch takes place. Originally he had distinguished 
the correctness from the artistic character. At the end the correctness is identical 
vith the artistic character. So there are two criteria eventaally - the artistic 
character and the usefulness. As regards the usefulnoss, the legislator is the natural 
judge. As regards the artistic excellence, the artis.s, not necessarily the liberary 
artists, are the best judges. The perfect solution is the agreement of both elements - 
the artists and the legislators: the artists passing judgment on the artistic qualities, 
and guarantecing its sufficiency; the legislator passing Judgement on its morality. 
If both instances agree it is acceptable. If one of the instances vetoes, not only th 
legislator but ales the artist, it is rejected. ci 


( Well, it seems to me somehow that this still skips the problem - because of 
what you said before regarding the difference between the legislator or the law 
and the reason and the philosopher. That somehow correctness, 1.e., being true 
to the thing, enters into the wok of art as an essential component thereof; 


then the judgment of this has to be feserved, in this respect, to the philosopher.) 


Well, in a very radical consideration this would come up. But, on the practical 
level, this would be sufficient. - the two considerations of grace and usefulness. 


( Yes, but we are taliing now not ón the practical level but on the more theoretical 
level of the full and complete judgment of this production, the painting, music, 
drama or whatever it is, as worthwhile. Which, on this subtle and distinct level..) 


Very well, but what is the consequence of that? Surely, you are right, and that 
is also what Plato means - i.e., that is the root of the difficutly of the second half 
of the second book. It would mean that you cannot have a good society without the 
rule of phiiosophers. That would be the conclusion. But you must admit that it is 
also a practically, extremely questionabhtesolution. You know, the impoúbability of 
ever getting that. And therefore, for practical purposes it remains at the cooperation 
of the artists and the legislator. Even in the second book, 1 believe, of the Laws, 
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to say nothing of what we will see later, there ls a cooperation of the two. It looks 
as 1f there were a mere supervision, a mere control of the artists by the legislator. 
But that is not so, because the legislator must respect the artistic judgment of the 
artists. Later on we will see that the situetion is reversed, because the legislator, 
in his Judgment of the moral or useful qualities of the work of art, will prove to 

be dependent on the artists. That comes up later. In this primary stage 1t is the 
simple cooperation, although externally presented as a subordination of the poet to 
the legislitor, this is later corrected. There is also a dependence of the legislator 
on the poet. Because if the legislator is to give sensible laws he must know man - 
man and men. But who is the best interpreter of the varieties of men -» the artist. 
And therefore the legislator has to learn from them. But, in a radical consideration, 
philosophy has to come in. This is quite true. And that is, as 1 said more than once, 
provided for fully here by the ambiguity of the third chorud, of this chorus devoted 
to the finest song, and the undefined character. But there are some clear indications 
that this finest song, this finest muse, is concerned with an exact imitetion, and this 
cannot apply to any imitative art; it can only apply to theoretical understanding. ' 


Now a few words about the end. In 671, beginning. 
The primary intentíon of our argument . . . our ability. 


The defense, literally translated, the assistence. The Athenien came to the assis- 
tance of the chorus of Kionysius. Why did he come to the assistance of the chorus of 
Dionysius? Why did he come to that? Because 1t was atéacked by the Spartanms; the 
Athenians were aceused of drunkenness. So he went to the ussistancé of the ancestral 
Athenian institution of drinking parties, symposia. 


Let us consider . . . himself and everyone else. 


Here he speaks of the effects of wine. That s8lso does not come out very clearly 
in the translation. The effects which are mentioned here are Trago Tis, that is to 
say, a wllingness, and more than a willingness, to say everything. A complete absence 
of any inhibition and an indifference to what the others say. In Greek that is mery 
nice - a refusal to hear, no hearsay in the widest sense, no tradition in other words 
has any power over them, the complete liberation from a11 authority. That is the first 
thing. Now what is the second thing? 


And did we not say that when . . . mold them iu the good legislator. 

So, in other vords, they become susceptible to change. They acoulre that lack 
of inhibition; they can openly admit the defects of the traditional nomos; and they can 
be led to something else. That is what is presented here by wine. And then tnere is 
a remarkable story in the sequel (672a). 

Then we must no longer without bye . misconceived and misunderstood. 


Minga you, these were all not the greatest benefits of wine. That is now given in 
the sequel. : pr % 


What is that . . . this much 1 know. 


You see, "I know" is emphasized. About the gods, that he doesn't know, but that 
he knov3s) 


that no creature is ever . . . mueic and gyimastic . . . of other people 
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Of the others. 
apparently is that it was . +. » health and strength of the body. 

Now you see here you had first a myth which pronounces against wine, and this 
myth has a punitive content. And the logos, 1t favors wine, 1% is non-punitive. 
And the crucial point is this. What is the poigin of that madness which we see in 
very yoing children, and to some extent also in grow-ups, and which 1s the root of 
dance and song? What is the root of madness according to the myth? s 
( The Bacchic rites.) 

Vell, Hera. Hera, the sbep-mother of Dionysius, has inflicted that madness as 
a punishment. And what does the logos say about the origin of that madness? He speaks 
here in d-1, as you see, túv APN Y TAuTN Y , the real orógin or initiative. What 
ís that? Not Hera, but what? j Ñ 
.( - Nature.) 


Physis, sure.- That is the point here. The non-puitive reference to physis replaces 
the punitive reference to the traditional gods. 


And then there is one more point. It woulá be too long to read and I mention only 
this. They have finished the discussion of music, but music is only one-half of this 
whole art of education. The other half is what? 

( Dancing.) 

No. 

( Gymastics.) 

Gymastics. Now we are promised in é73a 7-8 that the discussion of kEyunastics 
will be given in the immediate sequel. There is no question that this is the meaning 
of the passage. But 15 is given only in the seventh book, or thereabouts. What happened? 
What does he speak about ín the third book? 

What does he speak about in the third book? 

He speaks about the art of legislation and the art of primary legislation.) 

Yes, but that is too nerrow. h 
( Well, that's the political content.) 


No, no. Surely 1% is the polis. The first subject ls this - the beginning of 
political life. 


( That is misleading for the whole book, because the subject of the whole book 
seems to be what are the principles that showld gúide the lawgiver.) 


Alright. At any rate one can say “safely that at the beginning of the third book 
he presents the origin of the polis. ; 


( Yes. At the beginning.) 


And what they would call today the philosophy of history of Plato. So say the 
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polis is the theme, not gymastics. 0r could one possibly say the polis and gymastics 
are the same? In this form it is clearly absurd, but what is gymastic? 


( Training of the body.) 


Training of the body. He has spoken up to now of the training of the soul, and 
now we come to the training of the body. Why is the polis in a vay the same as the 
body? That is the question. That is the problem. This ¿is a very important point. 
Perhaps as a help 1 will say only this. In the Republic, where you also have a dis- 
cussion of the polis in the second book, its origin, its beginning, there you get the 
city of pigs, wat is called by Glaucon the city of pigs. And this city of pigs is 
called by Socrates, later on, the true city. And still later on, in the fourth book 
somewhere, 1t is called simply "the city". That is very strange because We know how 
closely linked up in Plato's thought city and virtue of the soulaid. And yet ye have 
also to consider the other aspect - that the clty is, ín a very radical sense, an 
affair of the body. One has to donsider that. England is the commentator on the Lews - 
and he has a remark (page 343) which you might read, which 1s very sensible in his . 
criticism of other people. 


To the subject of gymmastic training he does not return until the 
severth and eighth book. 


And yet he can't deny that Plato promises a treatment in the immediatelsequel. 
The solution he suggests is, 1 think, untenable. There is no other clear solution 
.except that the polis is the training of the body. And one must try to understand 
what that means. I can only:give one indication. 1 the souldhas to be understood 
_ultimately in terms of its hignest activity, and this highest activity is thinking, 
then we have to look at the polis in the light of this highest activity. And then we 
see two things - that while the polis needs someho.: this thinking in order to be, it 
doesn't get it properly. There is a certain disproportion. So the polis is a strange 
thing. It is in one vay open to thinking but it is also' closed to thinking. If we 
look at it in its quality of being closed to thinking, it 4s the body, because the 
body is really as such closed to thinking. And there is a Platonic símile for something 
which is open and closed at the same time. In other words, which has a eS suall o 
opening. 1t has an opening but a very semll one. 


( The cave.) 
That is 1t. These things all hang together. 
( 1 don't understand that last remark.) 


In the seventh book of the Republic, Plato compares the life wiich we morials 
lead to a life in a cave. And it appears later on, when one goes through, that the 
cave is primarily society, the polis. The difficulty rich we have here is this. 
Partly simply the modern notion in which ve have grown up. And for the modern notion 
there does not exist a problem of the relation between the polis and thinking, because 
in modern tímes men have tried to build up a society which is rational, a perfectly 
rational society. Of course, no one says that any actual society is rational, but 
it is the goal or purpose. What rational society means 1f, of course, AifPerently 
defined by different people, but that is the objective of 211 typically modern movements. 
A rational society, a society in which there is a perfect harmony of society and thought. 


( You mean that the modern utopias are ultimately radical.) 


O 
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It is not always a utopia. 1t is also embodied in institutions. 1t is not a 
mere dream. For example, if you understand what people mean when they discuss the 
first amendment, the frecdom of speech p that there is of course no problem of freedom 
of speech. Of course, if there is war or other emergencies, you must institute certain 
regulations. But fundamentally there is no problem. Now this was wholly different 
ín ancient times. That is one thing. There ls no simple harmony between thought 
and society. Because a rational society, meaning a society in which reason iteelf 
rules and permeates everything, was not accepted by them. The rule of philosophers 
you have in Plato, surely. That was the extreme formulation. But reason was only in 
the philosophers, not in the non-philosophers. It was a tiny minority. So the modern 
egelitarionism, you can say, is the difference. But there is another difficulty which, 
even if one has somehow made clear to one's self what the specifically modern opinions 
are, prevents us from understanding that. Bccause as I said before, what is written 
so large in Plato is that function of the polis is moral education, education of the 
soul. Surely nothing which is primarily concernedwwith the body. Is this not clear? 
And therefore these hersh indications that the polis is primarily concerned not with the 
soul but with the body . + . ] 


(ená of reel - lecture may have gone on for several more minutes.) 
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Let me begin from a general problem which Y might have raised right at the begin- 
níng, and that is this - of wiich you are aware, as your paper shoWs. Namely, that this 
book is not a mere story. Plato doesn't want to entertaín us. But Plato sets forth 
whet he regards as the truth. There is a certain irony here, as you observed, but 
fundamentally Plato is concerned with setting fourth the truth. And this must be met. 

If we do not tkke the laws, for example, seriously, meaning 1f we don't take it as 

a statement by Plato of what he regeráds as the political truth, we will ndt understand 
anything. We wí11 read Plato in a merely antiquarian spirit, and that means we approach 
him as anthropologists approach some savage tribe. You know, they have funny notions 
about all kinds of things and fov some reason it is thought worthwhile to study 1t. 

That is not the way in which we can understand Plato. On reflection 1t doesn't prove 
to be very necessary to raise this question of the truth of Plato right at the beginning 
because we can't help coming across it. And today we have been given an example. For 
example, 1 believe,Marr ,partly excused by wat I said at the last meeting, 

spoke of the philosophy of history. Now that doesn't exist in Plato; 1t simply doesn't 
exist. Itis untranslatable into Greek - this expression: the philosophy of history. 
History would mean the records of the past. 


( I didn't say he had a philosáphy of history but that he had a theme, a philoso=- 
phical theme which was like a paiLosophy of history.) 


Yes, but you didn't leave it at that. You said in interpreting Plato, in AA 
to make clear the fundamental problem in book three, we cannot step outside of history 
ís Plato's teaching. Now, in the first place, this "doesn't fit into Plato's mouth 
because this word history as you use it doesn't exist. Secondly, 1f you take this 
terrible risk of imputing to Plato sómething like history, you would have to say 

. Platonic philosophy is nothing but an assertíon that we must step out of history if 
“ve want to understand anything. But two more simple examples for what 1 ¡am trying 

to say are these. You spoke, as most of our corvemporaries do, of the city-state. 
That doesn't exist; there is no city-state. There is a city. If you sey the city- 
state you presuppose that you know what a state is. And they say state has various 
genera or species - one of them is the city-state, another the nation-state, and so 
on. Now that doesn't exist. And this implies something more, Do we know what a 
state is? You see, state is not such a notion as tree. For example, if you find the 
word $évdpow in Greex and then you translate 1t, and must brenslate 1t by tree because 
you are as sure as one can be that if you had asked an old Greek what is Sevi$po Y 

he would have pointed to that thing to which we also can point. Or, to take a “still 
more simple example, the adjective blue occurs. What can you do to explain to! someone 
what blue is? Point to it. The Greeks cowWán't have done better, and they meant the 
same thing, in spite of certain alleged difficulties here. So state is much more 
problematic and much more difficult than blue or tree, and therefore we must be part- 
icularly cautious. 


And l take the last exemple - unrealistic. What does that mean? That is a wholly 
improper term. 1 don't address this merely to you; others are also guilty of this, 
but we must think about it. What do we mean when we say unrealistic. If we would 
talk to an American two hundred years ago, he wouldn't have understood tHat. How 
would he have saíd it? And the same applies to the Creeks. How would he assert a 
statement ís unrealistic? How would he have expressed hímselí? 1 belieye 1 can answer 
that question: the statement ís untrue. What does Plato or this old American, miss 
by speaking of untrue instead of speaking of unrealistic? What is the difference? 
What do we mean more when we say unrealistic than what we mean when sayíng untrue? 


( “What do we mean?) 
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Yes. We must mean something more, otherwise why should we be so gllb as to say un- 
realistic instead of untrue. A 


( Well, we might mean that 1t has practical importance which is not concerned 
simply with its truth. That ís, I might say that your solution of a partícular 
problem, though 1t has analytic truth, does not help solve the problem aná 18 
therefore unrealistic.) - : ; 


You are terribly sophisticated. Analytical truth. We are speaking of truth. 

For example, 1 say the snow is green. And that is untrue. We all admit that. And: 
in another case I say this is a wonderful character. And you know him Better and say 
he is really a gangster. Ialso said that which ¿is not--the untrue. Now let us take 
another example. 1 say this law ís foolish, 1t should be replaced by a law of this 
kiná. And then you do not say this is a foolish proposal, an unwise proposal, but you 
say it is an unrealistic proposal. What did you mean by untealistic proposal: which 
you did not mean by unwÍse. Or ¿s it simply more polite to say unrealigtic? 


( 1% ís prectically the same as unwise, but 14 does not mean the same as untrue.) 


Alríght, you say unreadistic ís used only in application to practical matters, 
not in connection with theoretical matters. 


("1 didn't say only. 1 say this is one area in which we do make a distinction.) 


, Alright, 1 will grant you that for argument 's sake. But what do we mean then by 
unrealistic which we do not mean by unwise or foolish? 


( Vell, again a person may be unrealistic about a situation without being unwise. 
- Wise refers not to the same sort of characteristic in a person. Unrealistic 

usually refers to a specific judgment; unwise may refer to this but 14 may be 

more an imputation ageinst his character. That is one sort of distinction you 


can make.) 


Ts 1% not rather this? Unwise is broader than unrealistic. 


(o: That is wat I am saying. Ugrealistic applies in a specific judgment usually, 
in our normel parlance.) í : : 


But does it not refer to e specific form of unwisdom? 


( Unrealistic?) 
Yes. A specific form of unfiisdom. : 
1 


( You could put it that ud 






Say an unwisdom caused leds by lack of experience and less by passion, in the 
common sense of the term, thenfby delusions about what men are capable of. Good.  ' 
—- But still if we have resched tí 
arises: why would Pleto not e fhis distinction? Why is 1t so terribly important 
for us to talk all the time abput unrealistic and it wasn't so important to people in 
the past? Why are we so much nterested in-that specific difference between the un- 
realistic folly and other fo of folly. Why. our exaggerated concern with realism 
rather then with wisdom? 1 dof't say that we could answer this “question so easily, 
but 1 only state that hhese ari the kinds of questions which we can't help raising 
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when we read Plato, especially if we can check the translation agaínst the original. 
But you, of course, made your additions to the translation, as you will be the first 
to admit. ] 


Now 1 liked very much your distinetion between the surface afgument and the deeper 
_ issues. That is indeed necessary. 1 shall not go into this question here, only later 
on in my coherent discussion, of this element of playfulness, of irony, of ambiguity 
which pervades the whole conversátion, and all Platonic dialogues. Never forget that. 
You made the interesting attempt to distinguish this,to characterize this by opposing 
it to Shakespeare's playfulness. Well, that is a very, very long question. TI believe 
you cannot leave 1t at the Shakespearean comedy, assuuigg that you interpreted the 
Shakesperean comedy correctly. You would have to take the irony in the Shakespearean 
tragedies as well. And that would lead to a very, very long question. I can only 
say that your interpretation of Plato's jocularity of irony is vitiated,'1 belleve, 
by four premise that we cannot steppoutside of history - which you vrongly impute to 
Plato.: But let me come now somewhat closer bo my discussion. 


You said, riigktly, that one must begin with the surface argument. But 1 would 
say we have to be still more primitive, and we have to Begin not only with the surface 
argument but with the surface altogether, of wnich the surface argument surely forms 
a part. And that you began with the surface argument is of course due to the fact that 
you have remajned, in a way, the dupe of Plato. TI told you at the beginning that when 
we read such a book what we watch first, and that is really the cleverness of such 
writing, what we perceive first is what the people say. That is the surface argunent. 
But what we observe much less, although 1t'is equally accessible, is what they do not 
say, and which is also obvious. Now what do 1 mean by that? A very simple thing which 
we mentioned last tíme. Megillus pleys a very grest role in the third book. Roughly 
half o? the third book 1s a conversation with Megillus, who, as you remember, didnxt 
play any role to speak of in the first two books. That is not... (inaudible) . ., 
but it 1s something that he does not speak at all. 


( . He doesn't speak in the second book at all 5 in the thirá he has two long con- 
versations.) e » 


Roughly half of the third book. I have not given 1t an exact statistical study, 
but roughly half of the third book is a conversation of the Athenian and the Spartan 


and the other hal? a conversation between the Athenian and the Creten. And that is very 


strange compared with what we have been accustomed to in books one and two, where 
Megillus was sítting there, disgruntled perhaps or gruntled maybe, but certainly not 

+ + (inaudible) . . lam not responsible for this Joke. That stems from Woodhouse . 
Now Megíllus comes to the fore. What does this mean? That would be my first question, 
on a perfectly surface and superficial understanding. I think we can solve this 


question only by raising the question is there not a connection between Megillus' speaking 


and the subject matter of the third book? 


( ' There ¿is some.) 


Alright, but what Would you say? What is the subject matter of the third book? 


( In a worá?) di 


S 


If you can. 


( Society. Ina word.) ; / 
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l agree with you but... 
( Well, you could substitute law.) 


But that suffers from a terrible generality, and book two also dealt with law. 
That is not the point. . 


( Well, I thing Megillus' role is fairly clear. He is in the conversttion when 
“Sparta is being talked about.) 


That is surely true. That is true. When Sparta 1s explicitly discussed in the 
second hal? of the third book, whereas tn the former (you remember) that was doubtful 
whether it was Sparta or Crete. That ís very true. But still I meant something more 
specific. Now.1f you turn to the beginning of the third book, what does he say 1s now 
the subject? 


( Well, there are four different translations 1 was able to Aook at. "The conmence- 
ment of civil government;" "the origin of political community or society;" ete., 
etc.) 


Yes, let us say beginning or origin, whatever you vant. A 0x is the Greek worá. 
The begimings , the beginning of political life, which is, of course, also the be- 
ginmning'of laws. Because without law, no civil society, and vice versa. So the third 
book deals then, and that is sufficient and by no means wrong for the third book as a 
whole, with the origins or beginnings of laws. The first two books dealt with the 
enás of laws. You know, that this sounds so merely temporary - beginning and end - 
is not accidental. But still the word end acquired the meaning of the word purpose, 
already by that time. The puspose and the form of laws, we may sey, had been discussed 
and in a way answered in book one to two. Now we raise the question of the origin or 
beginning. Why is this quéstion important? Could one not say the only thing we have 
to know is what the purpose of law is, and what the essential character of law is? 
And that the origins is of. notinterest? That has been said frequently £n modern times. 
Why ds 1t nevertheless important - the question of the origins? 


( Well, I said, asyyou think falsely, that 1t is necessary to the philosophy of 
history which is developed in the book.) 


Begging of the question. 
( And this has a purpose I think.) 
Alright, then let us forget about history. And what is that? . 


( This is to show how the need for law arose with a particular society and the 
conflicts thet arose in that society.) 


But why should any particular society concern us? Unless 1t is the society in 
which we live, and then of course 1t would concern us. But why should the beginning 
of Sparta interest us? . i 


( Well, the main reason that 1 see is that what we are trying to discover is what 


is the function of law in society. And this is one way of approaching this problem - 


to see historically how the need for law arose. And the first instance of the 
positive enactment of law is in the third stage.) 
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But stil], is 1t not sufficient for me to know what constitutes the goodness of 
law and what is the eseential character of law? What do 1 care about how primitive 
men or almost primitive men elaborated laws for the first time? Why should 1 care 
about that? You see, when you say history, you make already a terrific presupposition 
which is high1f questionable, namely (a) that there is such a thing as history, and 
(b) that it is important. We don't know. Plato denies it. , 


( Let's not.use the word history then. Let us say as human communities form them" 
selves and grow. How is this?) 


"But why should that be important. 


( Why should this be importent? Because the need for law arises wíth this increase , 
and this runs all the way through . . .) . - 


But do I not see the need for law immediately without going back to the origins? 
I simply see sometimes that no legal provision has been made for something, and then 
a law is introduced,and this has certain consequences. 1 see from thke contemporary 
case what law means - to prevent that conflict leads to shooting, wil1fwWl killing, aand 
any other form of mutual enmity. I don't think that. 1 think 1t is even deeper than 
that. 


(. Well, I don't know exactly what sort of context you have in mind, but I said 
later in the paper that what arises from this is that law has certain sorts of 
functions and these are described in the context. of these societies.) 


Surely, law has a function +... 
( Cebtain sorts of functions: educational function, disciplinsry function . . .) 


P 
Alright, virtue in one word. We have been told in the second book. Why do we need 

this? But let us not speculate and let us see what Plato says. 1 suggest that we 

remember for one moment the very first statement in the dialogue. Wh$t was that? 


( In this dialogue?) 
In the whole dialogue. 
( Well, the first one in my translation is? Thus . . .) 


Give us the first sentence of the first book. I made 1t very clear that the first 
word of the dialogue is the word god in Greek. We could bring it out. in English. 
A god or a human being, who weas the originator of your laws. So, in óther words, 
these laws or dodes with which we are concerned claim to be based on divine legislation. 
In other words, on a certain view of the origin of law. We are confronteá from the very 
beginning of the dialogue with a certain view of the origin of laws and we must meet 
that. This view is tacitly rejected. These are not divine laws. The Athenian Stranger 
has another view which he regards as the true view. This true view seems to imply also 
a different view of the origin. Why that? Well , 1t is really of great importance. 
Are laws, and especially the best laws , 2 divine gift, as the Dorians claim, or are 
they a human acquisition. This ís the question as stated. Are laws of divine origin 
or of human origin? That is of some importance. It is not sufíiicient to know that 
laws are best if they are conducive to this and this ends 3 1t is also important to know 
the significance of man in the meking of laws. That is the issue, When you speak of 
society, law and society (we spoke of that before) but that means mea. Society isa 


Y 
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multitude of men, not gods. Now you can say, well we all know that these laws are 

not made by gods. That is not so simple. There isa great problem in that. Now wat 
is the difference? Let us look at the human legislator. 1£ the best laws are a divine 
glft, wat is the "attitude" of the human legislator if the laws are a divine gift? 
And what is the "attitude" of the legislator when the laws a human acquisition? 


( The responsibility of the lágisletor differs. In the one case he is a mere 
interpreter, and he is not responsible for the errors. In the other case he 
ls responsible for the errors.) 


Good. That is perfectly true,and that is what I mean. 1 only woulá have expressed 
it as follows. In the first case, the human legislator, in the act of legislation, 
is obedient. Not only are the people subject to the laws, obedient to the laws, or 
ought to be, but he himself is obedient in the act of legislation. In the other case, 
the human legislator is not dbedient. He inquires, he strives, whetever you call 1£, 


That is en important difference. In other words, the whole notion of what human virtue is 


is affected by this question. Therefore it is by no means extrinsic but essential to 
the question of law, since law has to do with virtue. Another point. 1f law, the best 
laws, ere a divine gift, then the origins are perfect, aand the consequence is human 
initiative, as distinguished from divine £1ft, ls the cause of evil. Human initiative 
ís deviation. And that means, if it is thought through, the responsibility for evil 
is strictly human. This argument is developed, by the vay, in allusions in the second 
book of the Republic, to which one must always refer, because the Republic, the second 
book of the Republic, is the only parallel to the third book of the Laws. The only 
other discussion by Plato of the origins. But there it is entirely different, as you 
may femember. They found a city in speech; they do not look at how cities have come 
into being in deed. That is wat we mean by hástory. That 1s the Greek expression for 
what we call history. Cities have come into being in deed. ] 


( One qualification of that is that up t111 the Dorian Confederacy it is not so 
much in deed but rather 16 is hypothetical.) 


Yes, we come to that later, 1f you:don't mind. 1 try first to state the problem 
in general. Surely, how far we can know of the origins, that is a very important ques- 
tion but a secondary question. We are now concerned only with the question in general, 
Are the origins of lew divine or human? Now if they are divine, the origins are per- 
fect. If they are human, the origins are imperfect, for the following necessary 
reasons. Men have to exist before there are laws, 1f the laws are man-made. Then men . 
existed prior to law, and, assuming that the laws are the condition of all hunan 
gooáness, men prior to the first legislation were very bad, very imperfect. One cannot 
help thinking of the Bible in reading these things, because, while Plato didn't xnow 


the Bible aná wile the Biblical authors did not know Plato, both authors or set of 
authors were profouná thinkers, and therefore they could not help thinking of the same 


problems. The Biblical solution is diametrically opposed to the Platonic solution. 
All evil has ¿its root in man, which is clearly expressed in the Christian doctrine 

of the Fall, 1s the necessary conseqguence of the Biblical teaching. The alternative 
is human origins of the. laws, the origins are imperfect; And there is then this al- 
ternatíve. If the origins are imperfect, original men tay have been merely innocent 
or they may have been savage and bestial. These are theó alternatives. Now we must see 
vhat we find in this dialogue. 


Now the origins in this means the remote past, bect1se we know that civilization 
has not begun today or yesterday - the remote past. Which ís the oldest of these 
two legislations with wnich we are concerned, confrontediin this dialogue? 


¡ 
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(_ Which is the oldest of which?) 

Of the two codes with which we are confronted in this dialogue. 
( The god given.) 

No, Which of them? There are two god-given codes. 

(In this dialogue?) 

You see, —Uen (chance) iis very good and supplied Plato not with one divine code 
but with two. This bifurcation has great advantages. Now whether that is mere chance 
or whether 1t is not nature in a way effective in the duality, or mltiplicity, that 
is another matter. Now which 1s the oldest of as divine codes mentionéd here? 

( Tae Oretano) ¿ 

Cretan, and that means Minos' legislation. 

(-  Mentioned in the third book you say?) 


In the dialogue as a whole. II mean 1t is from time to time good to really stick 
to this line but we must also take up this line . .. 


( Alright, 'I Just wasn't with you.) ' 
That is alright. You see, that is my revenge for your “glibness", 


( There ás one “question T have which refers to something you just seta a moment 
ago» Yoú said that men existed prior to the law?) : 


Yes. 
( And this is stated in this book? This is stated in the whole dialogue? ) 


1 would suggest simple logic. If the laws are man-made man must precede the laws. 
- Just as we say fables are man-made, there must first be men before there can be fables, 


( This is a simple matter of logic, but I don't think it is made clear in this 
book which 16 was. Because, onlmy reading, the original laws were "ancestral 
and spoken", and 1t is not really clear wether these vere laws left over and 
that the survivors had after the deluge.) 


I remember that, but I can only say this. There is a certain part of the argument 
when the Athenisn Stranger says: "Now, we have reached the beginning of legisiation. 


And that is a Teirly advanced, eins Prior to that they were not laws strictly speak- 
ing. , ó a Ñ A 


( Strictly spesking? But e Were laws.) 
Yes, but not strictly e:hatctng. 
( Not written laws?) : 


No. Not given laws. . Tf other things were what you could call, tentatively, 
using ¡ 
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úsing the modern language, laws ehich dd But not laws which were made. 


( Vell, again there is a LES iitez in the book, because 1t implies that 
they were.) 


Let us try to discuss 1t later. I spoke of Teisiación, of ia mdde. Laws wiich 
are made by men or imposdd by men. That. is elementary. 


(18 thet 1s the way you are using 1t, 0.K.) 


remote past. And the Crétan laws are much older than the Spartan laws. The Cretan 
laws are, in one word, and I am not going behond the covers of this book, are pre-Homeric. : 
Because Homer speaks of Minos. You remember the Minos, at any rate, but even Homer 
vas mentioned in 16. What about the Spartan laws - the lawésgiven by Lycurgus? They 
are post-Homeric. So they are much later. But the Spartan, who admits the Spartan 
laws rather than the Cretan laws, says therefore by implication the pre-Horeric 18 j 
imperfect. Naturally. Otherwise the Spartan laws couldn't be superior to the Cretan 
laws. So Megillus is compelled by the fact that he is a Spartan to assert the imper- 
fection of the beginnings. Therefore, 1 would sey, that is the most fundamental reason | 
why Megillus 1s so terribly important now. * And 1 will now try 66 prove it. But you 
: ; 


% | 
Now to come back -to our immediate question. The origins have to be sought in the | 
l 





have a problenm?: 


( touaa you Aa your “statement that perfect law cannot be made by imperfect 
men. . 


That 1 didn't say althoug 1t was probably implied in «ba YI said. 1 was Con. Ñ 
cerned with only one point - that 12 the law is divine, dt is at least possible that 15 | 
exists at the beginning aná that men are subject to it from the very beginning, and 
therefore, that the origins can be perfect. e 


( It 1s merely possible?) ; 


Possible, sure. That needs another argument, but we would have to go into a long 
discussion wy it is a kind of necessity as shown by the Biblical assertíon ebout the 
perfection of man, 1.e., Adam at the beginning. Because there vere similar notions 
also in the Greek world,:to some extent et any rate. The age of Cronos, you know, ! 
that is very old, long before the age of Zeus, was regarded as perfect, in some form ; 
of myth to which we w111 find allusions later. But 1£ the law is of human origin, ! 

- then man precedes law. And 1f law is a condition of human perfection, may prior to i 
law, original man, vwas necessarily imperfect. And then the question arises was he only" ; 
innocent, stupid, or was he vicious and bestial and savage. We come. to that later. ! 


( If you are going to discuss Megillus' first speech ageiín, you needn't answer this 
. here, but if you are not perhaps due to ue NEORAciCa or BOUOnaER “AS speech i 
.confuses me.) . ; , ? 
Wnich do you mean? 
( His first speech - 6800.)  ' E . 
We come to that. That 1s a erfetal text. We come to that. 


3] 
Now let us then first begin at) the beginning. Near the beginning we are con=- 
cerned with the origin or beginning] of. political life. j And that means the beginning 
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ín time. And then we have to consider what Plato calls here (676a-8) the endlessness 
of time or the infinity of time. It goes on and on and on. We never find an end. 

Now that means there is no begimigs to human life onearth. There were always men. 

But there was not always what we call civilization. And how does this happen? Answer - 
there were, are cataclysms. Cataclysms means floods. But cataclysm can be used in 

a wider sense where 1t means any catastrophe wiping out the human race, uxcept some 
relics who save themselves on high mountains. That is the Platonic as well as the 
Aristotelian view of what happened. If you call this a philosophy of history, you may 
do that. But the point is that here the history, what you call history, is what happens 
between one cataciysm and the other. So there are "n" hístories. Nás infinite. 
Infinite histories for him. Cycles. a ; 


( eycles, right.) 
Yes, but infinitely so. 
( Vell, 1 don't thing this is excluded by the way 1 was using 14.)  / 


No, no. But still the trouble “with the vord history 1s that 16 conceals the 
problem, and therefore 1 think 1t “is wiser not to use it. 3 j 


( Vell, that 1s way I used three otherterms with 1t)) 


; I know that you are very articulate, not to say glib. Good. So what happens 
in every such catastrophe, every art, including of course the art of legislation, is 
destroyed. All political life and laws are destroyed. He speaks then in this connection 
of the very long duration of the period preceding legislation. Meaning, you have a 
cataclysm - something like the Biblical flood you can say p and then this - nat you 
would call pre-history - last very long. Civilization, law, “political life, is very 
new. And this is emphasized in 677d. 'And 1t has a very great function. Namely, 1? 
civilization ís very new, then the admiration 66 the old which is so common, even 
today but more in the past, is really absurd. Because what we admire is. something very 
recent, say a thousand years old. But the pre-historic lasted, say, for eight or ben 
thousand years. And there is some reflection in this respect on the special folly of - 
the Cretans, which we can omit. : : 7 

. Now let us turn to the'end of 678 e, the long speech of the Athenian, and let 

us read that. That is the first statement about early men. That is on page 172, báttom 

(Loeb edition). : 


( Before you go on, when you say clvilization what briefly do you mean?) 


: That is a perfectly good question. But 1 was prepared for that. What does civil- 
- 4zation mean originally? Where does 1t come from? 


(_. From-state; or a city.) 


Civilia. That means belonging to a citizen, or derivative from a citizen. The 
process of civilization 1s the process by virtue of which a man becomes a citizen, 
and becomes ever a better citizen, 1? there is such A thing as progress. Civilis. 
You know how they called the civilized nations in the eighteenth century, at least 
the French; 1 don't know whether this vas so in England. Les peoples polices. The 
people who are policed, who have a good police force among other things; meaning they 
have some compulsory arrangement for! order. The Greek word for that would be 
which means the tribes which have E brought into a condition of civil, political life. 


e 


4 
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So the word civilization 1s much móre legitimate to use in spesking of Plato than, 
say, the word culture, to say nothing of history. , 


( Then one would say + + (inaudible) ..) 


Yes, sure. But since the tribes and the earlier forms of living together have 
certain important features in common with this city, human beings living together 
and subject to governamnt also to something like law, you can enlarge it properly. 
Surely, the city. Truly civilized life is urban life. That was evident to them. 
Whether on good grounds or bad we must see later. Now let.us read this passage at the 
end of 678. EN . : : j ; 


In the first place, owing to the desolate . . . wenever 1t should 
fall irito such a state of distress. ; ' 


Ñ / 
Incédentally, 1 would translate god here assa god. Because that '1s not ó Be os 
in Greek but Deós, meaning one. And 1 would write 1t with a small "g", Ole could 
think of one specific god, perhaps of Athena, or perhaps of some others. 


Consequently they were,not . . . gospel truth and believed 14. 


Gospel] truth, of course, can hardly be Plato's. "But when they heard certaln 
“things being called noble and base, they believed, since they were simple-minded, 
that these thing vere said most bruthfully and obeyed then”. 


For none 'of them . . « to suspect a falsehood. 


Modern man is not here. "For no one understoo1 to muspect. a lie.out of wisdom. 
No one had possesseá the wisdom to suspect a lie as people now Ll 


But they accepted as true . . + have just described. - 


Clineas fully agrees with that. So, ina word, early men were good we are told 
here.: Now we shall' see later that this is not the true opinion, but why does he state 
for the time béñag that men were good. You see, he has not met an issue, the issue 
indicated by the term age of Cronos. You could also say the Garden of Eden. Original 
perfection. And therefore it is brought up here in order to be contradicted later 
explicitly. Here it is contradicted only in one way. Why 1s this goodness not so gocd2? 


( Tt doesn't go far enough.) 


Sinple-minded. In other vords, that is not true human perfection. There is also 
this great difficulty, yowmmust not forget. If they were good at the beginning, 1.e., 
prior to possessing any laws, why 1s there any need for laws? lags can be an instrument 
of human perfection only if men are bad at the begiming. Otherwise they could be a 
remedy for sin, of course. But they could not be an instrument of perfection strictly 
speaking. A 


“Now at the end of the next paragraph, or the end of the next speech of the Athen- 
lan, can you read that - the last two or three lines. (page 177, top.) 


Ana that they vere also more . . +. have already explained. 


You see, that is very interesting. He ascribes to them four qualities, and these 
are the four virtues. : A , > » , 


i 
1 
( 
| 
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( . One of them is the opposite.) : | , Ñ | 


Yes, sure. Very good. And the most important one, wosdom, ls not in. Wisdom í 
is replaced by simple-mindedness. But the others are in. In addition, he uses the 
comparative. He says "more" just. He does not say that they were simply Just. So 
their goodness is questioned from the very beginning. Then he speaks of tháir living 
together. Because Plato doesn't believe in a state of nature vhere isolated individuals, 
you know, ¿Just met for the purpose of mating and then they separated'and so on. That 
doesn't existir Man is always, in this sense, a social being - that he is a mating being, 
and therefore takes care of the children, but even larger than that. A larger associ- 

- ation. Therefore they had a kind of social organization, e kind of social order, a 
kind of polity. And there polity is described as SuvacTElA , lordship, some lorde 
ship, as Homer described dt. Where did Homer describe 1t (680b)? In hís account of 
the Cyclops. What does this mean? What do you remember of the Cyclops? Was he a 
good man? Was he simple-minded? Was 'he just? , 


( There are various accounts Ñ but one of them is that he was a cannibal, ) 


Homer. The only man we have read yet. A canmóbal, sure. And you will find later 
on, those of you who would take the trouble and look up 782b-=c, we find an allusion 
to this canibalism. Alright. Here is where Megillus enters. Let us read that 
speech of Megillus in 680c=d. o 


o But we Spartans -do xa . 


Hebause Clineas doesn't know Homer paálly, You know, we are the most old fashioned., 
But the Epertane a Homer. : y a 


'and we regard Homer . + + than TN 
- In other words, softer than the black soup civilization. 
And now he appears . . . their savagery.: : á . : 


In other words, Megillus is clever enough to see this first polity was charact- 
erized by savagery. He does not speak here of cemibalism but that is implied. So 
that settles it. Early men were davages and not merely nice, innocent people. The j 
first regime of thirh he speaks, which he calls lordship to being with, ls more speci- 4 
fically described in the sequel as patriarchal rule. And it is even satd here (68300) h 
it is the justest kingship of all - this ruling of the oldest man, say the father, m3 
grandfather and great-grandfather of the clan. That is the justest kingship of all. q 
Vhich implies something very important - that all later kingship ís less Just than that 
primitive kingship; and that has very great sia: when ve come later on Lo í 
kingship.. . ' , ; 

J 





Then there takes place the foundation of the polis, the" AS And this we can 
perhaps read in 6lla-7, the last speech of the Athenian in epLe (page 181). : 


hat wiile these larger . . . hid been more orderly. 
You see, that is very Interest/ng. You found brave fellows at the beginning; 

you did not find really orderly pechle. Now-orderly has in Greek a much broader meaning 

thatnit vowld have in English. Itlis derived from cosmos. So nme could say properly 

adorned. One could even translate lit as that. Well, the gentle quality, There were 

not really gentle people there, but! tolerably gentle, or more gentle than búbars at ; 
E 
) 
4 
e 
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that time, which doesn't mean much. Bravery you found there. Pravery can exist ín 
this early condition. But kentleness, not yet. 


And as thus the fathers . +. . of dts neighbors. 


So, 'án other words , 8 certain group, say a hundred people, láved ín intolation 
here 3 aná they had certain ways of doing things wich were peculáár to them. And then 
bbkers, on other mountain tops, had different customs. That was the situation. You 
can call these. customs, loosely, laws. But not strictly. Now let us go on... 


Unwittingly, as 16 seems, +. + . Starting point of legitrsation. 


In, other words, here is the beginning of legislation. After this union of these 
ísolated clans takes place, Plato suggests, in opposition bo the romantic view which 
is too powerful in modern times, could say laws which have merely grow are inferior 
to laws which are made. These are growi-customs,- customs Which have ¿just grown without 
any thought. 'Legislation presupposes thought. Therefore, made laws have a higher 
status than grown laws. In this sense Plato belongs to the elghteenth century, as 
distinguished c25n the ia In this respect, not in every respect., Now let ' * 
us go On. ñ ¡ - 


We have indeed . ; . All the constitution thus trensformed. 


" Now here is stated the condition of legislation. The condition of legislation 
ls choice, i.e., consideration of alternatives and deliberate choosing of what people 
think best. That ís the beginning of legislation, and in this statement the second 
stage. And that would mean an aristocracy, but that is not terribly important. They 
could very well have a sort of king, a magistrate who has particularly great power. 
Still he yould be subject to the laws; he is no'longer this patriarch who rules entirély 
by his own power and in his ow right. Then the third stage is the city in the plains. 
It ís' also strange that this is Biblical usage. But here we are. They descend from 
the mountain and go into the plain (682a) and again Homer witnesses to that - the foun=- 
detion.of '; » (inaudible) . .. And we can perhaps read that aa after the 
quotation from Homer at > the pa of 682. ! 


- Indeed these verses of his. . . god and nature. 


1 vould translate "are said in accordance to a god in some manner and in accordance 
with nature", : 


For being diyinely pibas .. > +. the truth of history. 


02 history? What does he say 6 of those khdriga which heppéned in truth, of those 
things wich take place in truth? Everything: the poets say is according to a god; 
they are divinely inspired. Certain things they say are according to nature, end we 
have to distinguish that if we try to understand the poets. 


Now where do ve go Eeóti here? of course : then we see the city of the plain » Troy, 
and then by a natural association of ideas we come to the Trojan War and to Sparta. 
After all, it was Agemermon and Menelaus, who came from the Petovonnesus, who were thé 
Greek leaders in tnat var. You see also in 6820-10" (page 187) at the beginning de 
the speech of the Athenian. 


And now es it were . A . W: made our digression. 








i 
1 
] 
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That is all we need. Namely, what was the beginning of that discussion, of the 
whole conversation. q 


( What ls the origin of yowr laws?) 
The origin of the Spartan as well as of the Cretan laws. They have returned to 
that point now, in a very round-about wey. And he says, as 1t were according to a 
- god. ,Why does he say "as it were"? And not "according to a god"? 
(Because maybe "he planned it.) 
He planned 1t thot way, and this leads to a very interesting question, which is 
also a kind of rejoinder to what you said. Perheps the poets, who seem to speak only 


on the basis of inspiration, without knowing way, speek also with an intentíon. But 
this I mention only in passing. lt could apply.to Shakespeare to0. 


We have then altogether four cities, four societies. The first, the second, 


the third, and the “fourth, - The fourth,is, or sourse, Sparta or Crete. In this connection : 


(683b-c) he makes a remarkx on the situation. It ís the longest day of the year. w 
What does 1t mean » the day of the summer sólstice? That must have some significance. 
What are the characteristics of that day?) Ñ 


X Heat?) 


: Heat. Surely. And what is the conseguence of the heat. Well, what do you do 1£ 
it is very hot? st Ñ y o 


( Rest in the shade.) 

Seek shade. We know that. But what is the difficulty? 

( The other thing is the change from swmer to winter, so you might say 1t is a 
change from the .warmth to the cold, or possibly from the pa to the dark. 
Again depending on how you want to interpret it.) Ñ 
.Still,' one could also. say the real heat begins only then. 

( You could.) : 

Andá something more obvious 1 believe. 

( You get thirsty.) 

Yes, they get thirsty, and they got some vicárious drink. We have seen that. 

* But something much more simple. It'is a terribly long day, but it is one day only. 

And what Plato implies here is this: 1t is possible to elaborate á complete code in 

a single day. One day is sufficient for complete legislation 1f done by the proper 


people. Here in this neighborhood (683e-3 to 7) there is an oath by the Athenian 
vhich ismnot brought out in the translation. If 1 em not misteken that is the first 


oath which occurs in the dialogue. But I must confess 1 didn't vatch very carefully. * 


There are very few oeths in it. That is very strange. The connection is quite clear. 
, The thesis which 1s stated here, can you read that? Thet is a famous Platonic thesis 
" (683e, the speech of the Athenian): 


Al 
-Is the dissolution of a kingáom . « . How could we possibly? 
E | ! 


] > 


] 
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In other words, this principle: every regime is destroyeá only intrinsically, 
and never by external causes, ls of course an over-statement. But 1t is made deliber- 
ately. It is the strict equivalent on the political frame to the statement about the 
self-súfficieney of virtus which we have seen in the first book, and which we can say 
is the fundamental myth of the whole book - that the divine goods, the virtues, are 
the necessary and sufficient' condition of the human goods, of the external goods. 
If this is expressed politically, 1t means that virtuous rulers can never lose thier 
rulership. That there is some element of truth in “the remark that all these great 
revolutions we have seen, €.8., the French Revolution, without some decay of the ruling 
class and some disunity in the ruling class, would not have happened as they happened. 
There are many.more examples of this, and there is surely a great truth in dt. But the 
unqualified statement is mythical, and is the strict political replica of the fundamental 


myth of the book, 1,e., that virtue is simply self-sufficient. - , 


In the sequel he speaks for the first time of the problem of consent (68Bc, the 
speech of the Athenian): ' , : e 


And surely most people . . .men's bodies pleasurable. 


That 1s an indication of the problem - as absurd as 1t would be to prescribe the ' 
gymnastic teacher that he should make only pleasant training. It is as sbsurd as the 
principle of consent taken by itself. The great problem for Plato as well as for 
“Aristotle is the understanding of consent as a political principle. Much more evident 
to them was the prónciple of wisdom. That the wise should rule seemed self-evident. 
But that the consent of the ruled and of unwise ruleá should be necessary needs a 
much more complicated argument. That is much more hard to understand than the need 
for wisdom, and we will come to that later.on. Incidentally, “this shows how old and 
'how trivial the principle of consent is in itself. That was always understood - that 
there should be consent of the governed. That is easy to understand. That is not a 
'novelty in any way. The justifications of that may be new, but not the principle itself. 


Now I reminá you briefly of the context . . + 
(break in tape) Ñ : 
.... say, “to see. this already in Herodotus p the situation in Sparta . 
( What happened there actually?) 

Yes. 


Well, Sparta actually jumped on Argus, for one thing. And that was one of the 
, E 
reasons 1t didn't bother to come to the help of Athens.) 


Yes, that is even mentioned here.. But the more interesting case he doesn't say 
a worá about Mycenae. ; il 5 


Well, this ís agáin a case of Sparta's agressiveness.) 
, . $ 


Surely, Mycenae was subjected by the Spartens; they became helots, subject races. 
So, in other words, of this great fault of Sparta, this compléte lack of fraternity . 
shown by Sparta, nbt a word 15 said. Out of politeness. You see, you Would not talk - 
well, let.us take a present dity example. If people want to negotiate with Khrus$chev, 
they wouldn't talk much about Hungary, 1 believe. But instead of this Mycenean unsavory 
business, another question is 'raised. ls the sheer magnitude and power of the original 


| 
| : | 
E . » 
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Dorian establishesnt, which could have licked the world, really admirable. In other 
words, he avoids the issue of Mycenae, after having alluded to it. In other words, 
is perhaps the destruction of this origináálset-up a boon for the rest of Hellas. 
That could very well be. A very powerful confederacy could have been undcsirable. 
So that a very unjust act of Sparta, the destruction of this fraterniti5 could have 
redounded accidentally to the benefit of the rest of Hellas. This happens - that 
sometimes unjust deecds have a good consequence, not necessarily for the doer but for 
other people. This is one of those - this ls where chance comes in - that sometimes 
good things are brought about by chance. And this Ís a very important consideration 
for Plato. : j ; 


What then do we justly admire - mere power and magnitude, grandeur and so on? 
(68Ta, the first speech of the Athenian, page 201) * - Ñ 


Just consider what one wought to have . +. . would be praised? Certainly. 


In other worás, what is bliss? To do what one lists? If that is so , 1£ that la 
bliss, should one pray for such power that one can do what one lists? The answer ís no. 
In the speech of Megíllus (ená of 687). : 


1 grasp your meaning . . . for and strive after. 


So, in other words, this thing which is bliss, 14 would sean, ls wisdom, or reason 
as he calls it here. But that, of course, is not quite sufficient because we see in 
the next long speech of the Athenian (688b) that practical wisdom and understanding and 
ppinion together with eros and desire, follow reason. So not only reason but the whole 
man, his desire is obedient to reason. That is moral virtue. This is what we showld 
have to regard as bliss. Now this applies, of course, not only to the individual but 
to the society as well. The. overriding corisideration for a polity is then wisdom, 
with proper subordination of the unwise.to the wise, 1.e., not consent. Here that is 
developed at the end of 688e. It is made clear in the sequel what that means. The 
rule of wisdom does not mean, for example, or the exclusion of non-wisdom must not be. 
understood in a foblish sociel sense. So that, for example, artisans, because theyn 
are artísans and not gentlemen, are for this rule excluded from political power. The 
point is truly wisdom or understanding and not any merely social consideration. The 
consequence ls stated in 689c-e (the last speech of the Athenian in 689, page 211.) 


Let us be thus resolved and declared . . . do they swim. 


“Although they know nelgher letters nor swimming." Which means two arts which 
are extremely simple to acqutre. To pass literacy tests aná swimming tests is not 
necessary; they may not even pass these and still be wise men. 


And to these latter . . . of his ignorance of these matters. 


So, in other worás, the principle ís perfectly clear: E rule of men of practical 
wisdom in the Aristotelian sense of ¡the term. That can be the only safe solution to 
the political problem. But then a tremendous diffículty arises. How would you state 
that difficulty without knowing lis of Plato? Ñ 
(The difficulty we are left witt by this?) - 


Yes.: 


; 
1] 
(We stil1 don't know that iaa! consibts of.) 


( You nean ín this' context here?) 
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Well, a man of practical wisdom we know. We know that enough for practical purposes. 


C - What a difficulty you had in mind?) 


Wel2; j we had heard of another principle before twhich was E excluded by all 
these things. 1 mean it souñds so innocent to say rule of wísdom. 1% excludás by 14= 
self the other great element of political l1ife,apart from wisdóm. Bay number. But, 
more precisely I think, consent. . What ála you wwnt to say? , 


(  Iwas Just Eoiñe to suggest that the question which remains ás in what type of 
a . state did wisdom di , 


That was left open. "There could se one, there qould be few, thefe could be quisas 
a few. You had a question? 


( 1 thought the other element you were looking | for ves educated men with practical 
wisdom. (A pirate eS very well have practical widdonm. ) 


Yes, but if he is Heb educated for cia Wade, he 4025 not possess it. 1 
riean nonone possesses it... y 


( That 15, these men of practical wisdom have to be made good by education.) 


met ís an important p9int. The music education is here completely disregarded. 
That is an importent point. And how would you explain that? - It is not sufficient to 
say he had talked about it before. , When he says -they don't know letters, they are also 
likely to know nothing of rasíc tones, and 2 the other things. How do we explain that? 


. Yes, why. «does he colmpletely disregard musical education here? Well, if I' may use 


i 


eS 
Y 


“an expression of Mr. he is realistic.: Whichmeans he states the minimon requirements ; 





“for the time being, and that means of course that he hás' to reintroduce the higher re- 
quirements on a proper occasion. But now he is concerned only with the bare bones,. 
what is indispensable. And that'is precitcal wisdom. Now-the difficulty is stated in 
690 in a very powerful way. : That is one of the most importaht passages in Plato's 
vritings. He enumergtes there seven titles to rule. And, as you'wisely observed, 

law 1s not one of them. In other words, there are seven pre-legal or supra-legal 
claims to rule. For example, what is the first statement? Father and mother over 
their children. And then, of course, the grandparents over all the rest of them, 

The nobles over the ignobles. The older over the younger. The masters over the slaves. 
This is the central one of the seven, and that means always 1t is of special importance. 
Something of this harshest form of rule, the most terrible, masters over slaves, 1s 
somehow imporáant. Not that you necessarily need slavery. Plato accepts slavery in 
this book, as we shall see later. . That is not the decisive' point.: But this. Political 
society has two elements - a gantle and rational element, wisdom, and then there is 

a brutal element. And this brutal element is indicated by the most brutal form of 
rule, masters over slaves. The fifth is the stronger over the weaker. But this is 

of particular imporgunce because 1t 1s characteristic not. only of men but of bruted 

as vell - as the Theban Pindar, neither an Athenian nor a Spartan, has said. But then 
comes the Ereatest, the greatest 'in rank, the sixth. And that is the rule of the wise, 
or knowing men, over: the ignorant. And, correcting Pindar, Plato says this is as least 
as natural as the rule of the stronger. And then we come at the end to one which has 
to do vith the gods and with chance, and that is the lot. The man elected by lot, 

that he should rule those who were so unlucky as not to be elected, also has some place 
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in political sácitety. 

We can state the problem as indicated here. Wisdom is the primary aná highest 
title. But wisdom is insufficient. SWisdom must be diluted by "power". Now power 
and consent are very closely akin, although consent is much more polite than power, 
What -1s the link between power and consent? :I believe you made the reemrk already. 
What 1s the link between consent and power? : a e o E ó 


( . «inaudible response . +) : 


Practical force. Say, five hundred men are phpsically superior, however unwíse, 
tó one or two or. three wise men. This connection betveen consent and mere power played 
an important role, by the way, in democratic theory in the earlier period. You find 
this, for example, in Spinoza. And also in Plato this is mentioned - the argument of 
«Socrates against Callicles. Callicáes, andidemocratic, rule of the strong is his prin- 
cíple. But then Socrates says, if you aámit the.rule of the stronger, then you arrive 
at democracy. Because, 'disregarding artificial things like weapons by wvirtue of 
which pne armored knóght is much stronger than so meny peasants (to say nothing of what 
you can do now with these super-weapons) by nature tekikg men without special aritifeo 
artificial equipment the mass counts. Five hundred men can trample to death the strongesl 
boxers. PX ; : 


(I'm frenkly worried by this business of consent-here because the rule of the 
majority isn't mentioned or the rule of anything like this. It is something 
which I don't see how you can read in. 1t seems that there are stages in the 
earlier arguments where you might being something of this sort up, but not: here.) 


But thep,you see, one has to do some thinking of one's von. - That the highest 
principle, the most respectable principle, is wisdom - that he states ina statement 
before. Wisdom means primarily here practical wisdom, of course, That is clear. On 
the other hand we have also seen a reference to consent, - You remember? (684) That 
people demand that consent should also be available. y Ñ 


. 


( When We vere talking about the foundation of the Dorian Confederacy.) 


But more specifically, in 68%4c he spoke of that principle of consent and compared 
1t to the demand made on the gymastic trainers that they shouwlá only impose pleasant 
training. * e > : 


(Right. I see those places.) , 


Alright.' Here consent is not mentioned. But we approach this passage with the 
question where does consent come in at all? Consent must hsomehow be provided for. 
Here there is nothing of consent. Surely not. But the only ansver is that they somehow, 
these six other qualificetions, circumscribe the problem of consent. Now the emphasis 
in these síx others is on sheer' power. Not only on power. But stil1 you must not 
forget the power of parents over children ís primarily also the power of the physically 
stronger over the physically wesker. Primarily. Mitigated by qúite a few other things, 
surely. But in the center you have this despotic' thing. And then the fifth, which is 
emphatically called according to nature - which is not said of those before - ds surely 
sheer strength. : . e US pe : 


(| Tnat ore certainly.) 


, 
Alright. But as I jay we have to figure that. out for ourselves. Is there. not a 
cone : $ A 


/ 
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connection between consent and power, physical superiority? And I say yes. Because 
consent means the consent of that large multitude, which is physically superior to any 
number of distinguished individuals. 4 


( I just can't help feeling we are stretening a bit for that one.) 


Almight, you can do that. But then you must only say that this 15 deplorably 
vrong aná really irretional, just as the rule of law is not in it. Because consent 
and rule of law belong somehow together. And the question is exactly to understand. 
Here are the principles, which are enumerateá not in a demonstrative and scientific 
vay; but Plato presented a crude and provisional statement of them. But which, because 
of its crudity, draws our attention so clearly to the problem of mere physical super- 
iority. That is confirmed by other dialogues. In the begínning of the Republic there 
is a scene in which the whole problem of law is presented to us on one page. Socrates 
is Pirst compttled by ammajority, 1.e., arms, to stay inthe Pirelus. Polemarchus, the 
var-lord says:. we are stronger than you; you have to obey us. _fná then Adeimatus 
comes in and persuades Socrates by the promise of a beautiful dinner and torch race, 
or more or less that, to stay on. First Glaucon is convinced, and Socrates is in a 
minority of one, and then he says: OK, 1f this Ís the decision of the citizen body 

.assembled, of all except me, then I obey. Now what does he mean by that? Socrates bows 
to a mixture of compulsion and persuasion, of mere physical force and some oform of 
reason. That is law. There could be a law that is perfectly rational, why not. But 
even then the obedience ís not necessarily forthcoming because of its rationality. 
People disobey rational laws. Be realistic. Therefore, the compulsory elementi4s also 
necessary. A mixture of compulsion and persuasion, that constitutes law, and therewith 
political life as a whole. What one could wish for would be that for sensible people: 
the sensibility of the law alone would make it something to be obeyed. So that sensible 
people really by obeying the law, obey only themselves because of the sensibility of 
the law. But this hyou get very rarely. An individual law, surely. But in the whole 
legal body you cannot expect that. Therefore, we always, obey to some wextent. non- 
sensible things, and therefore the element of force is decisive. The notion of .a per- 
" fectly rational society, a society in wich a sensible man only obeys himself in obexying 
the law, was the great hope of the modern liberal movement, yow could say. But, while 
I don't want to. say what the empirical social scientists say about this - they speak 
of myth all the time - táday no longer anyone believes that anymore. And that means 
that to some extent we return to the Platonic-Aristotelian view, 1.e., that you cannot, 
reasonably expect to have a perfectly rational order. There ls always an element of 
non-rationelity in it. That is the problem. It is indicated here by this strange 
enuneration of the seven titles to rule. a 


( You suggested that he doesn't rmention the rule of law among the seven, but per- 
haps due to a translation problem or something in the main speech of the 
A  Athenian, in which he enumerates the sixth, he concludes by speaking of "but 





rather according thereto the natural rule of law withoug force over willing subjects." 


And it seems that he is equating the rule of law here with the rule of a xwise man.) 


Yes, sure. You are perfectly right. And I should have thought of that. But we 
know this a long time ago from a long discussion in the first book, or the beginning 
of the second book, in which he identified . . . You see, mind or intelligence means 
in Greek nous,.or, according to some dialects, noos. And law means nomos. And one of 
the many etymologically indefensible puns which Rákba fakes is that nomos is derived 
from noos. But we can disregara the pun. law owes its dignity only to lts rationality, 
its 'intellectuality. Surely, to that extent you are perfectly right. But still, since 
nomos is, however, not simply reason empirically (I have explained this when we distussed 
that long passage at the beginning of the second book) but'is diluted somehow, for this 
Ye z . i 


Y 
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reason the problem which 1 stated remains. What is that element diluting,,the diluting 
element? The pure element is reason. But there must also be a diluting element. The 
"erudest and most massive, but by no means irrelevant, answer would be mere force, say, 
mere body. Which appears then in human reflection as a form of the wishes and desires 
of the various individuals, and the necessity of satisfying them and complying with them 
to: some extent, that whleh we mean by consent. That consent of rational prople should 
be the maxím, that is not a problem. Because in the case of a rational law 1t would 

be forthcoming. But the problem is the consent of non-rational. people, and why this 

is regarded as a political and even moral demand is a very great problem. 


( Then what you are suggesting here is that -the natural rule of law of which he 
speaks here would refer to rational people under certain circumstances, But 
the main type of rule of law which he is discussing inthhe Laws is not ementioned 
in this passage.) . 


“No,no. I simply made an error and was misled-by our friend. 'Law is mentioned. 
But on the other hand I believe that Mr. ___ was also right,,in spíte of his añtalogical 
error, because law is really pot identical with nous, with reason, and therefore it 
does have a different status. pes ' 


( .. Yes. In the enumeration here 1 think it is clear that he does mean seven things 
j which are not inclusive of the rule of law, and that he identifies later, in a 
way e.) . : 


l Vell, that 1s along question, but at any rate let us not try to talk ourselves 
out of anything. I have admitted my ignorance, and you should do the same. And ina 
way yoú eare even more to blame because you misguided me.- € A 
: 4 


(You shouldn't have believed me.) 


But” someone had a question? 


( On this same question, is there not a distinction to be drawn between the rule 
of law, that which has to rule by force, and the natural rule of law, which 18 
. expressed here without force over willing subjects. And is not the rule of law 

to which we first referred not mentioned here - that by: force over the body, so 

to speak, the body politic. While this one referred to here is another sort of 
rule of law, which is in fact not possible in political society?) 


No. 1 would say this, that the equetion here effected between wisdom and law is 
a very problematic'one. One could perhaps put it this wy. Somehow we act and we must 
act on the problematic identificationoof law and reason. That is, sbotb say, as Kant 


would put it, the maxim of our action as citizens. But.1t is a theoretically questionable 


one, because we do not know in all cases whether the law which we obey is rational. 

And yet we act on that. To'some extent we are likely to do irsational things in obeying 
the law. That it is more rational than to be an anarchist is another matter, but in 
fact we do not obey Peason unqualifiedly. 


( This is not a major point, but 1t appears interesting the way the two words cone 
: together, law aná willingness. It seems to reflect the whole problem. Law had 
been tacitly identified with the ruling of the wise, but something else which 
. vasn=t the same as the immediate formulation, the ruling of the wise, is brought 
in, willingness. And there the two words are in combination already.) 


As. reageds this problem, I remind you of this difficult passage we read near the 


y 
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beginning « that the legislator is the third in rank regarding goodness. You remember? 
The extinction of the bad and stupid would be the highest. The absolute control of 
“the bad and stupid by the good would be the second. And the third would be a kind of, 
how does he call it - a kind of agreement.) . : 


( - Reconciliation.) 

Reconciliation between the good and the bad, the wise and the stupid. That 5 
law. But that means also that law as law is of deficient reasonableness. That goes 
through the whole work. ; 

(Here where ve find that'law is not identical with wisdom, it seems that the good 
- solution required something in addition to law, willingness. The simple existence 
of law would not be sufficient as a solution.) 

Yes, sure. Now your question. 

( I was just going to refer to what you vere just mentioning about the ohher alter- 
natives. In other worás, the consent by all reesonable men or the consent byy 

Just a strong minority. What you mentioned just a few seconds 280.) 


Yes, but: Plato statts from the premise that' the really reasonable man will always 


be in'a minority,' and therefore the cooperation of the many in legislation is a problem.. 


( I didn't mean the reasonable but rather these people who don't go around hurting 
other people and so on.) » ; j 


. Sure, but that is toollittle. Plato takes up tris question later. 


( But on the question of consent, in other words, is 1t possible to think of consent 
of the reasoneble, who could also be the few and could elso be the strong?) 


Yes, but they cannot be the strong except, for example »+1f they are the only ones 
who possess arms - as in the Republic. That makes a difference. But the first question 
ís the title - by what right do the guardians, the auxiliaries, in the Republic possess 
the arms and therefore control the others. That is jubtified only because they are con= 
trolled by the wise men. And then the grave question arises: will these armed men 
obey unarmed men, so to speak, one or tuu? : 

4 


( But couldn't you imagine a state where the wealthy are the only ones abde to 
afford the arms? And the people who are not wealthy, the democrats, are really 
a rather bad lot, whereas the vealthy are a reasonably decent lot.) 
" Yes, sure, that you can say. 0h, that is what Plato means. Plato is not squeami sh 
about these matters.. He in a vay accepts an oligarchic, plutocratic thing. , 


A But by the word sonsent woulá he mean the consent bhen also of... .) 


But even there, surely. Then it vould lead to sheer pppression of the poor: You 
know, 1f these people can be allowed to write their own ticket. Thébk of taxes and 
bther things. That is very hard. But , On the other hand, while we may very well say 
let us have a society controlled by the vealthy part, old wvealth, and this has great 
advantages, we Would commit brerrible errors >» 1f ve vould identify. that with a simply 
good regíme. Read these subversive vriters, I am not now speaking of comunists » like 
Sinclair Lewis and such people , to say nothing of Upton-Sinclair. And these famous 
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things which every child learns now in grade school, I believe - “that there are big 1 
men who are rich and yet wicked. So that is not sufficient, even 1f it is old vealth. h 
But as a crude rule one could say dáaright,rthe preponderance in society of old wealth 
is the best you can have. That is what Plato and Aristotle really mean. But that is 
a great resignation. i 


( I was just thinking in terms of an accident in a particular state.) 


Sure. From this point of view quite a few other things become possible. But even 
as the best practical solutinn, generally speaking, it is presented in the Laws. So 
that Aristotle accuses Plato of favoring the rich unduly. We come lateroon to that - 
when he has a kind of class system, where the men of the highest property range have 
much greater power than those of the lowest. And Aristotle thinks it is not good; 

34 3s too plutocratic. But Plato thought that this is the best he can offere 





But 1 must now apologize for my rudeness, for we heve to rush to the end. Now 

we get here an examination of the Spartan regime from this point ofíview, and especially 
imvortant is the section 6914-692b. And this is one of the most important and probably 
the earliest statement, at least of such detail, regarding the mixed regime, 1.e., 

this notion that is so important tp to the Federalist Papers inclusively ls here dovelopad 
But the mixed regime means here a mixture of strength, wiédom, and the lot. The lotits 
a democratic insttiubioy the ephors in Sparta; wisdom ís concentrated ín the assembly da 
of the elders, Yee ouoóaA y ¿ and strength in the king. You see that these three elements - 
strength, wosdom Pe hot - reappear. The other first four are. dropped; the other four 
are not explicitly considered, 


( Why do you say that'the rule of the kings is strength, exactly? I can see that 
it might have this meaning, but 1 am wondering hether it has said menDdaS in 
this context.) , 

Well, they are the leaders of dla armies. And the leader of the army always has 
more than his own positive force as you know. He who commands armed men with authority  : 

has all the power which that armed force has. ] j 


( 1£ you put 1t Just in this way, 1 wonder if you don't miss something that was 
brought out quite clearly earlier. That is, that the original foundation of 
the Dorian state was based upon, three thinás , Wnich were Catas , by the poople 
founding the state; by proxles;_ and by noble lying. ) 


Yes, that was at the begiming, but ve are speaking now about Sparta. 


( Right, but 1 think a contrast is being made here showing that the nobel lie, 1f 
it is just one noble lie, isn't the guarantee that they thought 14 was. Well, O 
íf it ís broken into halves, then 1 think that. everything that is asaid makes E 
sense ln terms of noble lies. But not ¿just in terms of strength. So there is ] 
this additional point, I think, wich is comected with this business. Naybe ¡ 
that is the point you have in mind. Ml ' E 


No. I can only say that in this passage, after having made the .enumeration of the i 
seven titlesto rule, the indicates that in Sparta you have the best you could expect, ¿ 
a mixed regime, and the mixture means not primarily a mixture of parts of the population 
but it means a mixture of principles, we could say. And they are called here strength, 
wisdom and the lot. There are many more difficulties which ve must leave open. Now 
in the sequel he establishes the following standaré, the political standard. A polis ] 
must be free and wise and friend)y with itself. And the great question is whether there  ; 
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is any connection between these three - free , Wise and friendly with itself - and the 
three others - strength, wisdom aná the lot. 1t would be 1f freedom refers primarily 
to freedom from foreign domination. Then you need, of course, military equipment for 
that, strength, the king. j 


You expect too much from me. I cannot complete this' analysis in such a short 
time. If we cowld sit here until nine we might be able fo find 1t , but we are faced 
with this awíul thing that "we have less than two hours, which 1s absurd. And this 
compels me to rush through. Therefore 1 cannot do more than indicate the problem. 
Plato gives various formullations of the political problem. And how they fit together 
we must see. 


Then he gives another formilation (6934-69%a) in which he says this. There are 
two models of all regimes - monarchy and democracy. And he states now the political 
problem as follows. A mixture of monarchy and democracy, a mixture of the maximum o? 
power concentrated and of freedom not impeded by anything , Absolute democracy, that 
is the right thing. And the examples by Which he illustrates that are Persia , %s far 
as monarchy is concerned, and Athens, as far as democracy ís concerned. He states 1t 
(69%a) as follows: we have to seek for a mean between slavery and. freedom. Freedom 
means here completely uninhibited freedom and slavery, you see here where slaves come 
in (you remember?) - I remind those of you who have read the Social Contract of the 
first sentence of the Social Contract of Rousseau. Can anyone quote it correctly? 


( Man-is born free but he is everywhere in chains.) 


: And howtthis happened 1 do not know, but how 1t can be made legitámate that 1 
believe I can show. -That is to say, the problem of the Social Contractig¿s not freedom 
but legitimate slavery, legitimate bonds, the differsnce between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate bonds. Civil life is óne'form of slavery. This 1s, of course, a gross over» 
statement. We all know that we can walk around without chains , but in a deepér sense 
that is s0. And that is also the problem as Pleto states it. By the way, when Arig- 
totle ín the Politics says that Plato contends in the Laws that the best regime is a 
mixture of tyranny and democracy, and the commentators Jump at him and say that he 
misquotes Plato, that Plato didn't speak of tyranny but monarchy; well, Aristotle in 
his wisdom understood Plato very well , because when Plato speaks of slavery and freedom 
which have to be mixed, the regime would then be tyyanny'and not monarchy, kingship 
generally speaking. So Aristátle, I would say, cen always be trusted ín these matters , 
* although he does not necessárily quéte literally. But the literal úunderstanding of 
Plato, while 1t 1s indispensable for any further progress » ls never sufficient. i 


In this context (69lkc-d) there is an alleged criticism of Xenophon*s Education 
of Cyrus (1 don't know what they say about that) , Which is in mx opinion sheer nonsense. 
lt is in fact a critique of Sparta 1f one considers the contest. The examination of 
Persía leads to the result that moderation, viu Ppocvun, is indispensable for ruling. 
And here we have a very important passage ( 696b $1.) which we should read. 


Nor indeed is 1t right that preeminent . . . What do you mean by that, . 
Stranger? ; : 


You see, that is not evident to Megillus, an old hand in politics, 
Courage 1s presumably one part . . . Don't suggest such a thing. E 


God forbid, one could translate 1t. 
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Well, then, a man wise . . . in honor or the reverse. 


Now that is a very important question. Now we take the case of the man who pos- 
sesses moderation and no other virtue, Moderation is that virtue (as 1t is meant here) 
of which all men are equally capable. Don't forget the Republic. Everyone mist pos- 
sess moderation, but only a part of the population possesses courage, and a still smaller 
part possesses wisdom. So moderation is in this sense, let us say, common decency. 

That is the virtue which you can expect from everyone. Does it deserve honor? Does ' 
it deserve especially that honor of ruling positions? Megillus is bewildered. Now 
let us see the sequel. ] 


1 carmot tell what . . . quite out of tune, so that 1t turned out to be 
alright. Ñ 


So, in other words,. that is not enough. Now why is this so important? That is 
the problem of democracy - whether that virtue of which all men can be prestmed to 
be capable is sufficient to give a title to rule. And the answer 1s, on reflection, 
no. ; : 

I must skip quite.a few other things. I mention one other point regarding 698a-e, 
Where he describes the original Athedian regime, which was a kind of oligarchy and 
was certainly not democracy. And how this was particularly good at the time of the 
Persian war, 1.e., where the reference and respect for law was relnforced by fear of 
the foreign enemy. And then he describes how this original Athenian regíme, which can 
also be called an aristocracy, how its decay began with the deeey of the theater - 
where it was no longer the best part of the audience which judged but the audience 
at large; in other words, you got first democracy in an art and then the political 
democracy followed. That is the wey in which he susgests it here. And at the end of 
this book he makes it clear that the standards which have been mentioned apply equally 
to the individual, which is a remánder. of the problem involved in that. The individual 
can reach a higher stage of perfection, at least some A , than the polis as a 
vhole. can. 


The end of this book, of courfe, is the prdolidss remark of Clineas, which is 
very important. He has been commissioned to elaborate a code for a Cretan colong, and 
therefore he is very grateful to have this very bright man from Athens at his elbow 
together with Megillus from Sparta. So that this legislation as given here, as sketched 
here, is meant to supply the code for a colony actually to be founded. What the content 
of that code is,kof course, we do not know. We have only now the most general principles. 
Tne legitlation proper begins much later. The problem which we have is no way solved, 
and dt is better to have no solution than a sham solution, is how these various criteria 
which have been offered, e.g., the various titles to rule and then the elements of a 
mixed regime (strength, > vigdom and the lot) and then the other criteria (wisdom, freedom 
and harmony, the city must be friendly with itself) and the mean between monarchy and 
democracy, come together. Iam sure they mean the same thing, but that has to be 
stated and found out by a thorough analysis. The main point, however, which 1 think 
should have become clear, is this - that mere reason, reason by itself, is not suff- 
icient for ruling society. Another element is needed, which we can very well call, 
to begin with, consent. Which means, of course, consent to the proposals of the wise 
by people who are not ise. And that is a very great problem, and you can perhaps say - 
when Plato says later on that we ourselves as legislators, we are the tragedy, meaning 
we don't need other tragedies - perhaps he means that. To this extent the polis is 
essentially a tragic thing, meaning confronted with an insoluble problem. And yet, in 
a vay, the problem is in fact solved in every tolerably decent society. But it is never 
elegant, what the mathematicians wowld call an.elegant solution - a universally valid 
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and absolutely cogent solution. It is a defectíve solution. And we see the whole issue 
of freedom is of course, involved, because what we ordinarily mean by freádonm is that 
precisely, consent. So that no one is subject to a law in the making of which he 

does not have some influence, however indirect - by votíng. and so on. Aná we see 1£ 


if ve compare 1t with regimes in which there ís no voting whatever, no free elections 
whatever. : ' , 


(ená of lecture.) 
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+ + . especially the point wiich you put at the end; that vas very neatly stated - 
that an agreement between man and law, because of a certain disproportion between man 
and law, to be brought about especially by the prelude. There are only a few points 
which 1 would like to mention where 1 do not quite agree with you. As to the first, 
you say why does he stress the given condition. .And you say 1t 1s meant from the out- 
set to be an eadaptation to conditions which were not too favorable. 1 do not believe 
that this is so, becaase 1 think he presents here tryly the best favorable conditons. 


( I mean not best in the sense of, say, in the Republic where they choose ade would 
be the best, the most desired circunstances.) 


But there they disregard, so to sprek, all conditions, eleg., the dada of 
territory and so on. 


( But the site wiich they choose the Athenian thinks is not perfectly good. For 
instence, he makes the comment: Yet the land is still only 80 stadia from the 
sea. ”) 


But in the Republic there is no reflecgion whiatsoever of this nature.. In the 
Republic they consider only the conditions of the human soul, perhaps of the human 
body, but not more. Good. Now you rightly stated that these conditions are non- 
political. That is crucial. The political has not to do with the conditions as such, 
but what is to be made with the conditions, on the basis of them. Andyget the conditions 
are not causes in the sense that they determine the superstructure. The conditions are 
like material - the wood for the carpenter. And as líttle as you can explain the table 
by the natuwre of the wood, as little can yau explain the political set-up by the 
natural conditions. But hevertheless they are conditions; therefore the polttical. 
set-up camot be in contradiction to them. 


What I found least clear in your statement was this comuent regarding the three 
things - chance, God and art. 


( The argument?) 
Your comment about it. I mean the statement is not without difficulty in Plato; 
that is certain. But tyou said 1t is not demonstíated that arjf can effect chance. 


( I say art ín fact does compliment chance. Maybe we are deluded in thinking the 
artisan really . +...) 


But take a very simple case - a very skilled physician and a very stupid paysician 
confronted with something wholly unexpected, €.g., that the disease doesn't run its 
ordinary course, it has never been observed or never been described in scientific papers. 
Now the very intelligent phgsicisn might very well be able to hindle this unforeseen 
event. : 


( Is it the case that:he is doing 1t or rather some blind circumstances Working 
in the world.) 


Ee grasps the situation, and this grasping, this act of the light in man - that 
ís the opposite of chance - makes it possible to counteract chance. So I believe one 
cannot say thet it has not been demonstratdé, that no special demonstration is necessary. 
We see this all the time - that some people are completely bewildered. 


( l agree with the common sense dkstinctions, but he says they are tmne me off 
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without making any attempt to. . +.) 
Well, . + 
( And 1t isa pretty important thing.) 


Sure, but that art does play a role and provision, human provision, is K thing 
as undeniable as that there are trees. Unless you want to start from a premise of 
complete skepticism, out of which you can probably never get anywhere. 


Now when you said the true law has to do with the common good ( and that 1s surely 
vhat he says) you mentioned that it is not very precise and detailed. That is certainly 
true. But is it not sufficient for the purpose because the problem here is not public 
good and private good but the common good or sectional good? Now the common good is 
opposed to sectional good. That is the point under 'consideration here. Now, of course, 
the questions comes back: what about the sectional goods which exist, elg., that the 
farmers have a different interest than the urban people and so on? Now what would then 
be the common good in the light of the sectional goods. Not everything is sectional, 
of course - netional defense is not sectional - but other things are sectional. What 
would be the common good from Plato's point of view - with a view to “the sectional 
goods? Well, a general answer is possible. You have to consider the relative signi- 
ficance and dignity of the various sections. And to give more to the section of higher 
significance. What the criteria are is another matter. But that is formalyy the 
character of the answer. And the question is wiether if you make this admission, as 
Pilato does, you do not have to make allowvance for the sections ín the legislative body, 
for example. And that is wat Plato in fact does later on.vhen he speaks ebout the 
póúlity in detail, A : 


There is.one point where I may be wrong or the difficulty may be merely verbal 
or linguistic. Law must be arbitrary. This is certainly not Platoks expression. 
Law must command. Surely. But that means it must also provide for punishments. He 
doesn't say that is arbitrary. : e 


( No. Prescriptions areesomewhat 'arbitrary. Do you recall the context where LI 
used the word abbitrary?) : 


No. But I would sey, for example, that if a doctor says "Take two aspirin" and 


doesn't give any reason, 1 would not say that is an arbitrary act. Itmignt be arbitrary,. 


because he gets some payment frmm Bayer and Company and therefore takes aspirin and not 
bufferin. I don't know whether such things happen. But, assuming that he is an honest 
men, 1 would not say this is erbitrary. 1t is his best conviction based on . +. +. , 


( + + . the size of the funeral, to determine what is large, to determine the 
quality in terms of quantity, becomes an erbitrary matter.) d 


AS No, the objection of Plato is not that this provision ás it is now is arbitrary 

but that it is vague. If the letgislator says funerals should be moderate and the 
people have very different opinions about what is a moderate funeral, then the lawsiver 
ín a way doesnt say anything. And therefore he has to say no funeral must cost more 
than that, or bmaybe less than that, in order to prevent 'neglect of the parents. 


Now these were the particular points TI wanted to mention.  Otherwise 1t vasas 
very clear paper. Now let us turn to the book as a whole. We are here confronted 
with a city to be Pounded in Crete. And since Clineas is an important menber of that 
commission, Cliineas is the chief interlocutor in this book. Megillus comes up only 
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twice, Now there ís then a fundamental difference between Book 1V following and the 
first three books. In the first three books we had an examination of the old laws, 

of the established laws. And in this context the standards were elaborated - the enás 
of law, the essential character of law, and the origin of law. And from this there 
could emerge, from this theoretical discussion, there could emerge the demand for a 
code which would be án agreement with these standards. But that is not the way in 
which Plato proceeds. Plato makes this quest for the new ode, for a code in agreement 
with. his standards, dependent on the practical need here and now for that. They sent 
out a new colony and want to found a new city; therefore, a new code: Why does he do 
that? Why does he not say that after they have found out the right standards, let us 
now see how a code would look. Why does he bring in this nicas irrelevant dd 
that they need a new code. % : á ; 


( The fact that codes are things which may be good or bad, but which An any case 
are not to be changed lightly.) 


Yes, but we have found Qt that the ola. code ¡da good. 


( . But we can grant this and st111 say that to mess 1t up at this time might make : 
things even worse.') y a 


Il see. 1t is implied then that there should be no changes ín the old cities. 
But here we have a god-sent opportunity where we can give a good code. Yes, that is 
a very good point. But one other point also must not be forgotten - that since they 
aye now (even the Athenian Stranger) acting as a législator, if by remote control, y 
and they therefore have now a much greater responsibility than in the more theoretical * 
first three books. This is bound to have consequences. 


Now the book can be divided into three parts, although 1t might easily be into 
the two parts as suggested in today's paper. 1 believe it is simpler to say in three 
parts. First, the conditions; second, the political order, the regime; and third, 
the. laws. - Now, to take the first, this falls under that heading chance and art. 
Certain things have to be given and it does not depend upon human activity wnether 
they are supplied or not. 1t ls a matter of chance whether they are supplied. And 
then what humen art can do with that. Regarding these given conditions, he distinguishes 
two: the nature of the territory and the cahracter of the populace. And then the 
other thing, where chance also enters, is how do they get the power, the pólitical 
power, the power over men, to get the new code acress. The best solution is said 
to be completely concentrated power, i.e., tyramy. But a tyramy guldeá by a wise 
legislator. We will take this up later on. : y 


Then we turn to the politea, to the regime. And the general answer ls this. 
The good order cannot be the rule of men, whoever they may be. It can only be the 
rule of god. But this must be broadly understood - the rule of the godly, of the 
divine in men, l.e., reason. And this goes onthhen to the last step - rule of law. 
' The rule of got is, in a way, the rule of law. Rule of law and not of men - the 
famous formla. From this a grave conseguence follows. The moral virtue determining 
the whole society must be moderation or temperance. : You remember the discussion of 
this virtue we had last time. And this moderation, being obedience to law and therewith 
to god, insensibly changes into piety, reverence for the gods aná also for the parents. 
You remember the Minos - sacrifices and funerals. And 1t is no accident that they key 
exemple by which the Stranger makes clear the character of? good laws is taken from f 
funerals. That is the whole issue of the ancestors end therewith indirectly of the 
gods. Now regarding the laws, the decisive question is should they be mere commands 
or hould they also contain persuasion. And the answer is that they' must contain per- 
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suasion and these are “called preludes or proens. This much about the structure of 
the din as a whole. 


Now let us turn to the text, and first read in the ca (7OBe) the speech 
of Clineas., 


. Well, tnen, how is our district . . . habits “is a dd thing... 


I have probably pointeá to the wrong passage, but I can't find the right one now 
in the rush. But the main point here in the argument is this: it is not good to live 
close to the sea. The distance is ten miles, and that is just tolerable. Ten miles 
means much more when there are no cars than would otherwise be the case. But why | 
this distrust of the sea? Why this distrust of the sea? Why should one líve inland? 


( To keep away from innovation.) 


But that 'is not stressed here. What is stressed here is the hhd effect regarding 
virtue. 


( The tendency toward trade.) 
Trade, úiat is the point here. Trade has a bad moral effect. . 


( I'd like to take that a little further. Is there any more general dignificance 
? about this external trade. He doesn't mind some kind of internal trade.) 


"Abit, sure. You have too many cows and too much milk and butter, and ontthe 
other hand your neighbor has more hens. But that js barjfer. But maybe the other 
fellow lives in the next village and someone takes care of bringing the surplus of 
village A to villege B and vice versa. That is no problem. 


( .' But would the external tráde in a sense destroy the moral self-sufficiency?) 


Some foreigh dudas is inevitable. For pala , you may not have enough timber, 
or you may lack salt. Think how important salt is for many purposes - salting flesh 
and so on. - And not all districts of the world are sufficiently supplied with salt. 
And others are not sufficiently supplied with timber. Man cannot have the minimun of 
well-being needed if there is not some exchange because of the unequal distribution of 
these things. But the wquestion is what is its plare in society. Must it be predominant 
or must it have a strictly subordinate place? These are the extremes. And Plato's 
answer « strictly subordinate. And why? What is the bad effect of. these things? 


( That is íhat 1 was, inaa sense, asking.) 


He seys so (7052 4-7), the long statement of the Athenian. ' The main point he 
makes there is this. Lage destroys good faith and friendship. ad 


( . Well, it would destroy good faith 1£ peópis Were only interested in making a 
profit, because you would even go to the extent of not keepóng your contracts.) 


” Yes, but then you can have a very effective law. I admit that this very effective 
law will produce very effective lawyees. : , y ; 


( Well, the mere idea of making the profit by trading and giving somebody sonme- 
thing for ich you get value in return, but more value than it is absolutely 
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worth. In a sense you are cabina this person.) E 
But could you not say that the fellow who brings the eras from village A to ea 

B, ten miles away, has really a lot of trouble. He must collect them first and then 

he must feed his horse and so on. This creates a problem. Now 1 think if we start 

from one thing with which we are familiar. How do we call a commercial society, 1 

mean a society in which commerce predominates? We also call it a competitive society. 

Competition, that is the problem. You see, the farmer as farmer does not nor is 

compelled to compete. He may do that, but that is his own fault. He doesn't have to. 

He doesn't have.:to look at what the other fellow is doing. He may do it, but thst is 

his feult. And this is, 1 think, the basic point. Competition is as such a danger . 

to good faith and friendship. That applies not only to commercial competition, of cours 

but it is not accident that when we speek of competition we think primarily of commercial 

competition and not of competition for prizes at a county fair or an examination. 


( + + inaudible question . .). 


Yes, sure, and that he comes to later. But this was the first point. This was 
a fairly cormon viewwamong the moralists of former ages. It has changed compáetely 
in modérn times, aná if. one wmats to understand that change one would have to study 
above all Locke and Montesquieu, who are I believe the greatest representatives of this 
new change, the justification of competition, as ve can say. 


Now he also refers to the bad effect of gold and silver. That is only another 
aspect of the same problem. At this point we observe (7058 , beginning): 


So you now in turn keep a watech'. . . toa part of it. 


3 That is all we need. You see the Athenian is now the legislator,' and there is 
no pretence to divine inspiration. Itisa human being wno'is the legislator. Now 
in the sequel the whole question of the navy comes up, and here we get a reminder of 
the old enmi ty between Athens and Crete, the story of Minos, of which we have read 
in the Minos, ' Now the Athenians couldn't defest Minos, who was the ruler of the sea. 
But these old Athenians did not imitete Minos, i.e., they did not become a seafaring 
nation. Having a navy 1s productive of disgraceful habits as Homer's Odysseus testifies. 
And then the quotation from Homer. Yet in such cases one must also look at the Odyssey 
and not merely look at what Plato happens to quote. And we see that Odysseus praises 
the opposite , you know, on certain occasions. So Homer is at any rate not an unam- 
biguous witness to that. One thing is clear - that 18 the Athenian experience to which 
you referred. When Athens became a seafaring power after the Persian War, they had 
to use the scum of the population, the people who were wholly infit for military 
service proper, as sailors.: This could be done without any military qualities; it 
requires mere physical force. But in order to Beep them loyal, they had to receive 
political power. . So the beginning of democracy, of radical democracy, in Athens is 
- identical with Athens becoming a naval power. But this 1s not the only story. What 

. is involved in that whole question of the sea, of which we are reminded of by Odysseus! 
You see, Odysseus is in Homer the presentation of the wiliest of men, and that means 
in the older notion almost the same as the wisest of men. Now at the begimiagg of 
the Odyssey he is described as a man who has seen the customs and learned the thoughts 
of all kinds of nations. There is a connection between his wisdom, the emancipation 
of his mind, and his travelling. And that is a theme which goesthhrough Greek thought. 
One can say this from a merely historical point of view. Travelling is a condition 
of philosophy. Becoming aware of the arbitrary character of the local opinions. But 
while this is a very great advantage for the mind, it is a great danger for the society. 
Because if people beconis: aware of the "relativity" of their customs and nmyths, this 
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serves as a disintegrating force. You have it now as a problem of the underdeveloped 
countries whose whole social order is endangered by the intercourse with strangers. 
And therefore the question fo travelling will play a role in this book. Later on we 
will get very severe prescriptions, much stricter than those for which Secretary of 
State Dulles has been accused. You must have very high quelifícations to get a pass». 
port in Plato's Laws. This is a simple example of the great cleavage between the 
requirements. of the the mind and the requirements of society. And ve must keep this in 
mind. But, at any rate, the Atheñian in this part of the argument limits himself to 
the crude political consideration that Athens, the old aristocratic Athens was destroyed 
by naval. .power.' 'In Athens the democracy was imperíalistic; the old-fashioned people 
were isolationists. These things change from time to time. Clíneas, however, is a 
descendant from Minos. : He defends the navy, and says Salamis, the naval battle of. 
Salamis, saved Greece. But here the Athenian and Megillus unite against the Cretan. 
It was not Salamis but the land battles of Marathon and Plataea which saved Greece. 

We turn then to 707d(page 265): 


Since, however, our present object . . . political excellence 
More precdsely, “the excellence of the polity” 
1t is the natural character . . . stated by us before. 


So here he states the standard again, but with this change. It is the goodness 
of the virtue of the políty. That is the standerd. It is not simply the virtue of 
man. And whether it is altogether the same remains to be seen. With a view to the 
gooádness of the polity, we consider first the nature of the territory (a term used 
here) and the order of the laws. And the goal is not meretbing, which includes poli. 
tical independence regarding other nations, or mere survival, but the greatest possible 
excellence. Now after he has discussed the nature of the tertitory,-he turns to what 
Aristotle did call (in the Seventh Book of the Politics) the neture of the citizens, 
of the populace. But Plato, the Atheñian Stranger, does nbt speak of the nature of 

. the future citizens. Why? Let-us see in 708b, the speech of the Athenian: 


It would not be equally easy for ... . perfect above all other men” 
in goodness. 


Now we have here an answer to the question why he does not speak of the nature * 
of the populace.. They are already molded by custom. They are not Hobbean or Rousseauan 
men in the state of nature, but they are men who have been molded by previous legis- 
lation. And here the problem is this: men cannot live without habits or usazges or 
customs; and yet these usages or customs or habits are frequently bad. But you never 
get men without them. Given the extremely rarity 6f good habituation - one could even 
speak of thé essential defent of all habituation. To wet is this essential defect 
due? By the way, you see that he here raises the question of the melting pot, by im- 
plication, as a goo4 condition for good legislation. It.means a weakening ol the tra- 
ditional bonds.. Why can one speak of an essential defect of habituation? . 


( The origins are Impergect/ ) 


Yes, hebituation depends on ES , ia or ímplicity. And on what does 
the IRBESESUiSn depend? 5 a, Ñ 


ka The eiramstandas) 


Yes, here he uses even a stronger expression. Let us read the beginning of 709, 
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the first speech of the Athenian there. 
1.was on the point of saying . . . with equal truth about these same things. 


Jn the first place, 1 regpebtthat. The reason Why all habituation js defective 
is that all habituation rests on legislation and, ' ultimately, on chance. That is an 
over-stetement > but ve must think that through. And chance means that 1t is simply ñ 
imposeá on man;¿ there is no reason for that. Itis y that it is so. And now he 
qualifies that” in the ue : Ñ di 


That god datia ez that is... esteem that great advantage. 
So, in other da there is a certain mitigation to begin with in daying Caba 


that is surely Platozs opinion) that chance is not primary. Not that chance can be 
reduced to something else; that is another matter. But there is something more fund- 


amental than chence, and that is here called God. But even God and chance together leave : 


room for human art. Human art will find a very limited place in the scheme of politics, 
and everything depenás on this - on human art, on the political art being able to do 
something. Otherwise we will never get the right polity. So one thing appears to be 
clear, whatever this relation between Cod and chance happens to be which ís only al-. 
luded to here: we need:a pieue of good luck if we want to have a good polity. That 
refers to the territory, it refers to the character of the future potential citizens, 
but 1t refers above all to the character of the gbvernment. These sbttlers do not come 
as isolated individuals. There is some power, some political power there. The character 
of that power will be decisive for the quality of the SES Now what cad that 
piece of 8004, luck? That 1s'stated in 7090 (end). £ 


( May 1 ask a question before we gonon? - Is not this whole rotas of the origin 

. of patterns of law dependent on chance and god somehow also found bound up with 
his notion of a dim tradition and of the áncientysas the ones who somehow received 
“tradition intact from a divine source in some. way.or another?) a . 


In some “way 16 ¿is necessarily bound a “but' in what way? Does the triad - DN 
chance, art - depend on tradition? S. 


( No, 1 don't mean that the triad depénds on tradition, but 1 mean that the problem 
of how to answer this idea of the source of law or the fact that somehow all 
habit must be imperfect because 1t is based on legislation.) 


Yes, but here we are raising this question.. The triad is trans-historical. That 
ís always so that these three elements determine to different degrees what men do. 
Now here we are concerned with the wquestion that is the best possible combination, 
best possible constelletion, with a view to the best polity? Now it is clear that 
the complete rule of God (and here you never know completely whether he means God or 
a: god), completely determination, whether by God end chance, would be fetal to the 

_best order, because art, human art, must be in it, But what is the most desirable 
condition regarding the unen art? Let us assume we have £ man who possesses the pol- 
ítical art to the highest degree. That does not guarantee, of course, any effectiveness 
vhatever of that art. Is it not clear? Bedause, for example, these others might 
simply tell him to shut up or perhaps make him shut up. So he must be listened to. 

And ín addition 1t depends very much whether those who listen to him have the power 
to act on it. . And that is the question which he is here concerned with - the best 
possible conditions for making human wisdom tell in political or himan matters. That 
is the question. Now what are these? (page 273, the second long speech of the 
Athenian). eS : . a 
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, e This is what he will say. . - 
But let us Si1a5 teke Tote Just a bit before, E 8. , she speech of Plineas, 
What 18 the poet thing . . . monarehy 
Tyrant is the word. He is not so squeamish.: 
"and let the ant be young As y e 
Way does ho lak to.sapre our nerves? 
tyrant by young and DS esaOa by nature . .. that 18 A of the ordinary kind 
_ "Vulgar kind” would be better. o 
not the kind men mean io they use +. . Ze esas mith wisdom. 


1 need not tell you thattthis usage, 1.€.,. "academic language?, is not Plato. 
Plato founded the: Academy. As some one would say dompelling in addition prudence 
or wisdom fo be moderetion.' ; ú 


. But that kind which by nta . +. +. goods it'was of no ESOpuatS 


+ Do you remember that? That vas “no key passage in the third book. While mod- 
' eration, temperance, in the' strict sense is indispensable, it is nothing to boast of. 
It does not in any way gíve a title. to rule. That was crucial. - Now in the first 
place we see that not Plato (of course not) nor the /thenian Stranger, but an absent 
and nameless legislátor, whom he conjures reáses a demand for a tyrant. Because that 
is really a harsh word; themtranslator has no right to sweeten things. He has to say 
it; othergise we don't understand what Plato means. Erie we must. .come later on to what- 
he means by that. 


Now here he refers again to the qualities of the. tyrant. Do they. ring a bell < -- 
these qualíties of the tyrant as mentioned in 709e 1 "They have been bodily lifted 
from somewhere. 


( Sáme are human and some are . . .) 


No, no. I mean something very external, a mere fact of information. 


( They are the qualities ol the philosopher in' the Republic.) 


Yes, sure. Especially in l187a (Republic). 
( . The one, young, would not be a qualiky 68 she philosopher.) 


No, that ís true, but the others are. But Plato omitted here certain qualifica- 
tions which he ascribed to the philosopher. And the first is that he be a lover of 
truth and justice. That doesn't exist here, as you can see. And secondly, the phil- 
osoyher must have that quality of wittiness or gracefulness, which also is not required 
of a tyrant, for reasons which I do not heve to labor. But this ís a very important 
question - this reflection about modem tion. This means what Aristotle says in the 
Ethics almost. Self-control regarding food and the other bodily pleasures. That 
is all. Arístotle is a bit more sophisticated, but that is the content, the subject 
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matter of moderation, according to Aristotle. And why does Plato inflate moderation 
by compelling wisdom to be an element of it, and therefore giving 1t a status wich 
” it does not deserve? That is very strange that he says so. You know, for example, 
that you have a good example in the first book. You will remember that. Courage end | 
moderation are perfectly distinguished in ordinary parlance, and that makes sense. | 
And then the Athenian inflates courage so that it includes not only the quality of : | 
control of fear but also the control of pleasure. And that ís going on in all Platonte 
dialogues, 1.e., this kind of thing regarding the various virtues. .But here let us | 
límit ourselves to the example of moderation.. Why coulá one wish to do that - to give "| 
modezátion a much higher status than it deserves, jemporarily? Well, in the third 
book we have seen.(or at least in discussing the third book we have seen this) that 
moderation is that virtue which is most easily accessible to human beings, males and 
females. And courage, in Greek manliness, by its very name indicates that it is ' 
more likely to be found among males than among females - to say nothing about what 
the Republic says about it. But a certain self -control regarding bodily pleasures 
can be expected of practically every human being,: and can be brought about by the 
proper habituation. So it is the most common vírtue. This, of course, doesn't maké : 
1t unimportant; ít is terribly important, but still low in rank. Now, since this virtue 
can be expected to be found in every man, 1t can be said to be characteristic of the 
demos as demos. And therefore the «whole problem of the contróbution of an average virtue 
virtue, the political significance of an average virtue. The whole platform of demo» 
' eracy is connected with that, i.e., with the status of moderation. There are other 
reasons as well, but 1 limit myself for the time being to that. E 





. «So we need such a tyrant, who reminds of the Platonic phi¿heopher - but only reminds 

“ot 1£. One decisive difference - the love of knowledge of truth is absent - and also 

the wittiness is absent. Apparently Socrates thought they were connected with each other. 
But one crucial point. This tyrant must be subjecí to a wise legislator. Otherwise 

the whole thing will go wrong. The tyrant is only needed because he supplies the power, 
the concentrated power needed for establishing a radically different law. Now we have  ' 
_ here then this element - (you remember the three elements which we wanted - strength, 
wisdom and freedom). The wisdom is supplied by the legislator; the strength is sup-. 
plied by the tyrant. What about freedom which we adso need - as we have been told in 
the third boox? How does 3t come in? Well, as we will see in Tllc, the tyrant must 
use not only forceebut persuasion as well. Men are free politically to the extent 
to which they are induced to act properly not by force byiby persuasion. “This would 
be the answer to this question at this stage. In 7104, perhaps we read this speech 
of the Athenian (page 275). ; : 


And also fortunate . . 
Namely, the tyrent Mt be fortunate. 


not in other respects, but + +. €minent and proppwerous. 

I want to show only this. You see here God and chance have become identified, 
or, in other words, the chance is interpreted as the gift of a god. This wéll come 
out later on in a more comprehensive way. The argument proceeds here as follows. 

The best city comes easiest into being through a tyrant, because of the consideration 
of power. 'Least easily out of an dóligarchy. And the Cretan is quite surprised by 
that. Why is an oligarchy. least e to transform itself ínto the best polity? 


( To teke what I assume.to be a perótoiaT approach, because the power is dl a 
distributed 2mong'too 2 people. y : ] GA 
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Is ít' superficial? 


( 1 say 1t is because he says the democracy is better than an oligprchy. It seems 
to me that you would have even a wider distribution.) : s 


Ñ Well, I do not say that Plato is right. But I have: heard some talk “in up-to-date 
political science circles about democratic rule. If you would say to an up-to-date ] 
political scientist, democracy is rule of the people, what wouwld'he do? : 


( Laugh ak you.) 
Laugh. And vhet voula he sayt 
(" The people an be persuaded.) . 
Yes, but they have a word for that. Wio rules? 
b' The elite.) , ey Ea e 


: The elite. And what Plato says, in other words, is that in an oligarchy that elite 
1s' more numerous than in a democracy. And he would argue as follows. Look at a de-. 
mocracy. Who really controls the business? He thinks of the Athenian democracy of 
course. Well, the demagogue. And there is usually one leader of the people - Cleon-. 
and such kind of men. But ín an oligarchy there are fifteen or twenty femilies, : 

old famílies, and, although it is not necessarily true of every generation, this bunch 
of twenty men, whoever they may be, have for all practical purposes an equal right 7 
in that. That is his point. .Oligarchy is then very bad from the point of viewofa  - ' 
revolutionary change, we could sey to use our mode:a language. Which means that oli- 
gerchy ís unusually stable. That is the point to be seen here. ' Unusually stable. 

And that is also a disadvantage, because stability, while being a great virtue, 1s not 
the only virtue, p and not even the highest virtue. Stability in what? . Now let us 

turn to 7128. Here is a formula at the beginning of 712 which also reminds us of the 
Republic - where he speaks of the coíncidence of sensibility and moderation with the 
greatest power. That is the famous formula of. the Republic, with one little change. 

What does he say in the Republic? What must coincide? Philosophy. You see, philosophy 
doesn't occur here. Of course 1t is always there, and the Athenian Stranger knowing 
what phidosophy is can't help thinking of it. This will become transparent through 

vhat he says 1f the reader knows somethigg of philosophy. But not to Clineas and Megiíllu: 
Megilius. We hed one beautiful example, 1 thought, in the first or second book - the 
finest song. You know, which ve need somehow to get'a really good chorus, and which _.- 
has re > e vatered down. You remember that old, finest song - tand the finest ch 7 
chnrus 00d. . j 


, Now then we turn to the polity or the regime of the future city. And in this 
connection the whole question of the regime is raised. And this is the most detailed 
discussion of the subject in Plato's works. You know these regimes - oligarchies, 
democracies, kingships - the whole story. "But Megillus is at a loss to say what kind 
og a regime Sparta has. In one respect it is a democracy; in another 1t is en oligarchy; 
in another 4t 1s kingship. 1t perhaps even has some tyramical elements. And then 

the Athenian says: Well, surely, you are at a loss and quite rightly, becausé you live 
ín a mixed regíme. We have wseen this before. Or, as he also puts it (ánd again this 
is badly translated) on page 283: "For you do in fact partake in polities and not a 
number of polities/" A "number of" must be deleted in this sentence. You live in a 
true polity.. The others that are not polities are confluences of individuals; they 

are not a true polity. (A polity must be mixed. What does that mean? “In all the simple 
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regimes, we could say, a part dominates - the one, the few, the many. And the rule of 
a part is non-political. The whole must rule in a vay. TMás is stated as follows. 

A true regime is one in which not men rule but God.' That is the first forms, for 
example. That makes some sense to us. But you see how different people are, and 5 

also at different times, in TlJa-5 - the first speech of Clineas in which he says . 
"Waich God". Is 1t Zeus, or who ibsit? Which God? And therefore the Athenian must 
take a roundabout way, because he has to lead up to something else. Clineas doesn't 
understand, and therefore Plato introudces a give god and gives “it a proper name. 

But it is not Zeus but Chronos. You know, Zeus was. the origiínator of the law of Minos. 
We can't use hám, So we take the other. This god who loves men, who is philanthropic 
(7134-6).. And in this age of Chronos demms cared for men and men were perfectly happy. 
We must look to this rule of gods or demons as the model Por our human id And in 
Tlde , can you read.thát section of the long speech. A 


In Like manner the god . . . from ills and toils 


Incidentally, that is also a reminder of the Republic. You remember, ín the 
Republic he says there will be no cessation of evils for the polity except - what: does 
the Republic say? He doesn't say this here, but you will see that 16 amounts in the, 
end to, the same thing. ; SN 


, the Aci that we pe by every MEeanSs. . . prderias the a 1aW. Xx 


a Tntt is all we need So, , in other words, the inttsticn of the age of Chronos, which 
had been broughtwin only by the question of "Which God", tells us that the divine or - 
the inmortal in men must rule. And that is the mind, nous. What the nous says, dictates. 
that is or should be the law. Therefore. the rule of God means the rule of law. At 
this point “the Athenian Stranger must take issue “1th the alternative mview of law, 
the same view which is presented in the first boox of. the Republic by Thrasymachus. 
And that 1s from 71lb- to the beginning. of 7152. And this view is here stated as simply 
as possible, just as in the Republic - laws depand on the regime. Democratic laws, * 
_ progressive income tax,:depend on a democratic electorate. And beyond the regine there 
is nothing. There is no standard which enables you to say that regime A is preferable 
to B. Surely, some arbitráry standards exist. For the common people a democracy is 
preferable; for a rich man oligarchy, and so on. Sure. But that is not in the eyes 
of the independent and earnest observer. Whatever regime that is established cannot be 
eriticized by any other standards. All law is merely positive law. And thep, of 
course, since veryy regime enacts laws with a viewto 1ts own advantage y Waat is called 
just is in effect the advantage of the ruling section, the advantage of the stronger. 
Against thís view the Athenian Stranger asserts the common good of the vhole city, as 
opposed to the good of any segment. The clearest statement is in 71)b 2-4. 11 the 
cornmon good of the whole city is not the end of the laws, there is notttue. regime and 
no correct laws. So if then the eo in this sense . . . 


CAES in tape) , A 


.«-» . to d7 we 'find this for the first time, if l am E mistoken. So it is also not 
impossible that the sun is meant here. ; 


, 


With hím follows Justice always ... with lowly and orderly benz=vior. 


Now wait a moment. When he says lowly, the Greek term is equivalent to the New 
Testament term for humility. I voula translate this by humble and not by lowly. . 
But let us stop here for'a moment. You see, when Aristotle spesks of this, of humility, 
1t is for hin simply a vice. 1 know very few passages in the classical literature an 
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which hunility is used in a positive sense. There are two passages in the Laws, 1f 
1 remember well, and there is a passage in Xenophom's Constitution of the Spartans. 
That is also interesting - the most archaic thing in Greece, Sparta. And when Xenophon 
describes the Spartans, their law-abidingness and théir obedience to their rulers, he | 
also uses the "word humble. The argument here is unusually strongly imbueá with reli- 
gious feelings. This runs through the whole sequel. Let us see in T164 1-2. Here he 
- says the "moderate man?. There is a “certain kinshig between moderation, as the Greeks 
understood: 1t:, and hunility.- You can express 1t in English by inserting sá link, modesty. 
The Greex worá which 1 translate by moderation is especially applied to women. That is 
the chief virtue of women according to the Greek view - to be reserved, to be silent,.' 
and this kind of thing. Now ve have had humility to moderatíon, and then later on 
(in 717a-3) he speaks of pious. And then allittle bit later on, of? piety. So we can 
sumarize this part. of the argument as follars. The true céity is a theocrecy - the rule 
of god, not the rule of men. Ána its spirit is that of piety. That is clearly the  ' 
suggestion here. And that seems to be the ansuer to the question of the best regime - 
the tiócracy. That this is not Plato's last word ón it - you need after all a more 
technical answer, £.e., which human beings are to rule - we will see later when he comes 
to the: human polity proper. “But 1% is by no means irrelevant that this statement is. 
made here. Sir Farnest Barker has said, not without reason, in his analysis of the 
Lays that this is the beginning of the Middle Ages. There is something to that. 1t 
ls not sufficient, but it is true. That is also one of the reasons why quite a few 
peóple detest'the Laws so much. I have heard hobrible things said, and read them, about 
the Laws, 1.e., that 1t doesn't sound Greek. But it is very Greek, nevertheless. — But 
you had a question. , pi ] 


(_ .I was just wonderíng if you could elaborate a bit on the whole relation for 

- Plato; in the Laws for example, between the law and reason and the constant 

appeal «or linking up of these things with religion and the gods. I don't think this 
this ds simply a subterfuge to appease his listeners.) AS . o 


Surely not. 1 will tryato state it as simply as possible. Plato did not believe 
in Zeus and Apollo. I am sure of that, although to prove it:1s not so egsy. But I am 
satisfied that he did not believe these things at all. But on the other hand, that 
there must be reason, rationality, above man, beyond man, that also was Plato's serious 
_conviction. So that Plato had to speak of God seriously. But we must agáón bevare , 
identifying the God in whom Plato believed with the Biblical God. That is an entirely 

- different story. In the tenth book we wi11 find a developed doctrine ofparticular 
providense. But to what extent: Plato meant that littrally is another wquestion. - 
But that Platáowas certain that there is a fundamental difference between soul and body, 
and then even more important, a difference between mind and soul, and that the whole . 
universe had an intrinsic rationslity which man discovers and does not impose upobn +” 
34 by his scientific method - there is no doubt about that. The difficulty is this - 
Plato was sure that the popular beliefs in the gods were an important social bond. : 
Of course, this fact did not make them true beliefs. And hás whole presentation, 1 
would say, is charscterized by the fact that to some extent and in one sense he surely 
4s a theist. But he is not always e theist in the wy in which he expresses something. 
Y think 1t would all turn around one simple question - the question of particular pro- 
vidence. The question of divine reyard and punishment turns around particular provi- * Í 
dence and not general providence. And that is, 1 think, the crucial question regarding 
Plato's theology. We will get one important specimen, perhaps the most important 
utterance of Plato on the subject, ín the theology of the tenth book. We will discuss 
that at that tine. . y 


( But 1 vas also thinking along other lines - that somehow for Plato there is an 
essential link, although this woud might be too strong, of dependence of philo-. 
Ea 
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sophy on theology.) 
No, that is impossible for Plato. 


( 1 know that is so ¿bt by definition. But it seems that in all the key E 
- passages, particularly as regabds things political, this reliance is more than : 
just a 'salutary: lie.) 


No, that vonla be too simple. While Plato does not believe these myths, they 
nevertheless represent something. They are not wholly arbitrary inventions. The whole- Ñ 
ness of the polis, the «idea of the common good, is a reflection of the truly natural : 
wholeness binding together the whole. In this sense that is surely ture. 0f one thing , 
one must beware. 1 know that Wild in his boox on Plato's theory of culture tried to : 
understand Plato as a kind of Greek-pagan Thomas Aquinas. This is, of course, impossible +: 
That Plato defers to a supee-natural theology beyodd his philosophy is out of the question 
question. For Pjato all the stories about the gods and everytitggrreferring to prayer, ; 
ritual, and so on, would be subordinate to philosophy. There is no question about that. ' 
That this philosophy ís ín a sense in itself religious he shows by the remark that  * ' 
philosophizing means to assimilate one's self to god. This is clear. Only the ques- 
tino arises always, what does Plato mean bya god. Is Plato's god, to use the famous 
expression, a personal god? This is a great question. The highest princíple is called 
on the one áccasion that Plato uses an expression for it, the idea of the good of the 
good. Quite a few people say that of course this is God.. But it is not so clear as 
all that. It would require a very long study of.Plato to decide that. The Laws supply 
us with some materáal for id the GUention. Whether it is suffícient for resolving 
it is another iciccio , : : E j 


Now the rinda proceeds from ere as follo'3. Now after he has given the ans- 
wer to the question of what the beyt regime is - tneocracy - he turns to the quéstion 
of the essential laws. The transition is as follows. Not everything.which we want 
regarding piety, humitity and so on can be laid down in the form of law. Laws are 
not sufficient for everything. Laws must be preceded by preludes. That is the theme 
of the rest of the fourth book. And in the light of this discussion, this long speech 
which we have read here is the prelude to the whole code. The interlocutors are not - 
aware of 1t, but in retrospect this speech becomes the prelude to the whole code. 

Now let us begin: here with 719b 9-10 (page 205), which in a way is the AS of 
this whole discussion. 


Now ata we not hear you . . + poets in these terms. 


What he 1s doing now is to remind us first of the provisions of the second book 
according to which the poets have fo be subordinated to the MA The roets 
have to present that content which the legislator lays down. ey have to do it in 


a form which they alone can produce and of which they alone can judge properly - 

the artistic form. That is their business and there they are free. But the content 

is laid down by the legislator. And now et this moment Plato (or the Athenian Steanger) 
begins to plead to the legislator on behalf of the poet. What is the meaning of that? 
Obviously the poet's status is to be imporved. Otherwise we could leave it at the old 
verdict. Why is it necessary for political reasons, for the best of the city, to give 
the poets a different status? Let us read the next speech of the Athenian. 


“There is , Oh Lawgíver, an ancient. + +» +. statement about one matter. 


The legislator must speak clearly and unambiguously. He must not contradict 
himself. But the absence of contradiction is pot £nough; he must also speak unambiguous- 


1 
M 
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ly. The poets spesk ambiguously to the extent that they contradíct themselves. Now 
why do they dontradict themselves? Two overlapping reasons are given. Tne first is 
that they are divinely inspired. They don't know what they say, but it just comes - 
out of them without any reflection on their part. The second point, however, 18 that 
they imitate. And since they imitate different people, or the same people in very : 
different moods, and express this qwith equal fecility, they contradict themselves. 
That is a very massive statement, beceuse one could rightly say that twhen Shakespeare 
presents Jilius Caesar and Brutus, Shakespeare does not contradict himself 1f Brutus 
contradicts Caesar or vice versa. That is clear. But still, in one part the Athenian 
Stranger is right. How do we know what Shakespeare thought about a question where 
Brutus zand Caesar differ? If you have only the plays of a man, how can you know? 
That is a real problem. Now why is this important for legislation? Let us read the 
sequel. ; ; ] z 


Teke án example from one of your own . . . unconditionally. 


"Simply" would be better. The term 'simply' occurs all the time. Simply versus , 
doubly. The ltgislator must make simple statements. But simple statements are not 
enough. - We need double statements. And there are two Forms of that "doublicity”:. 
the simple, external doublicity, i.e., the prelude (the rationele of the law) and the 
“law; there can also be.a doublicity within the rationale. That 1s the difficulty. 


I, on the other hand, . . + statement should be made law. 


In other words, this very simplicity makes 1t a bad law. If we asay that only 
moderate funerals are permitted, then anything is possible. Here. we see the poet ¿ 
instructing the legislator. This is a very simple example. He instructs the legislator. ' 
Way can he instruct the legislator? What enables thim to instruct the legislator? . , 


( If anyone he is experienced in such presentations.) ] 


. 


" But to take 1t more simply. 


C Because he has a knowledg3 of rhetoric and what is involved here is speaking E ENS 
clearly.) : 5 ] 


But still more simply. 





(“A knowledge of man.) 


Yes. He sees this rich woman and that poor, stingy fellow, and the man of moder=__ - 
ate means and moderate habits. He sees them clearly. Every legislator worth his salt 
would know this elementary thing. But one must enlarge 3t to understand it. To bea 
first-rate legislator you must know the nature and habits of man. See the end of the 
first book of the Laws. But who are the men, If we disregard the philosophers, who 
are completely out of place here, who know the varieties of naturessand habits? The 
poets. So from this moment on the poets will instruct the legislators. The relation 
is radically inverted. Po : 


( . I notice that here he' speaks of the rich woman whereas in all other cases 1t 
has ad the man who possesses the wealth. Is this because the poet cannot be 
rich? ] : 


The question which you raise isa necessary one, 1.e., why is a wonan presented 
as trich? What would you expect? 1 believe 1 can answer this, but I ask the apology 
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of our ladies. Ido not express my opinion but Plato's. Now when he discusses the 
decay of the best regime in the eighth book, who is responsible for the decay on the 
side of the individuals? He makes a parallel here - the polis and the individual. 
Who is responsible for the decay of the best-regime as far as individuals are con- 
cerned? The good man's wife. Plato was so benighted as to believe that women are 
more concerned with externals, with appearance, with glittering things than emen, who 
despise these things. And thus while a man would not say that he wanted a fantastic 
marble monument, his wife might very well say that she wanted such a thing, and perhaps 
even one for her dead husband. Now the central example here is the stingy fellow. 
That 1s rightly in the middle because which poet would present that case - the A 
fellow wanting a stingy Errar : 


(The. comic poet.) 


The comic poet, sure. Because the first could 'be done in a beautiful ode, wholly 
uncomic. And the last is, of course, also not comic. -So you see Plato does these 
things all the time with good reason. And then he forgets for a waile about the pobts, 
altogether in a way, and illustrates the situation by two kinds of physicians: the 
physicians who learn their art according to nature, i.e., according to the nature of 
the art, and those vho learn it empirically, le.e, just looking at the opezations, . 
cleaning the test tubes, and other things. The ones are used for gfreemen and the 
others are used or slaves - these empirics. Now how do they treat the patients? 
The latter, these empirics who treat slaves, simply command, whereas the true doctors, 
those who treat freemen, have a conversation with them. They explain to them why they 
give them aspirin and not bugferin. And in addition, as he does not hesitate to em- 
phasixe in thés passage, they learn from the sick. They ask the man - where do yóuu 
have pains, how long have they lasted, what other effects have you noticed? “I don't 
know how things are in the armed forces in this cour:try, but I was reminded of what 
I have seen of army physicians in other countries when I heard of this slave doctor 
vho surely doesn't ask fine questions about the source of the complaint; they ¿just tell 
the patient. And here the answer given im clear. The two-fold procedure of the 
sophisticated physician is preferable to that of the empiric, the slave doctor. Now 
he illustrates this by the example of the first law to be given. Which are the first 
laws to be given? What would you expect? 7 : 


( Marital.) 
Did you expect that? 


( Yes, from what went before in the first book.) 


Very good. That is a good explanation. That gives you a gooá Platonic authority, 


but what about the reasoning? 
( + ineadible answer . .) 


In other words, he does not begin with the funerals and the other things. He 
begins with the marriage. Now let us look at what he does in 72la 9 (page 311): 


Let us take the law in a simple form . . . probably like this. 


He says "perhaps in the following way." That disposes of a difficulty because 
the age, the minimun age of marriage, is given differently later on when he speaks 
as a lawgiver. Here he uses it only as an example. This has led people to think that 
Plato changes his mind and so on. But he says right at the beginning what he is doing. 
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A man should marry when he is thirty . . . such and such a kind. 


What do the lawyers say? Is that not a beautiful blueprint of a Lea, You Just 
f111 it in. Anyone can frame that law. Now how does he go on? 


Such would be the simple form . . . 8ims at a like object. 


What he omits is the word "for". He says everyone has this natural destre for 
immortality or fame. The desire for fame is the desire for inmortal fame. Why does 
he give this reasoning? Why does he have to prove it - to prove the assertíon that 
everyone has the desire for immortaliky? But let us read on. '- 


Thus mankind is by nature . . . to their seniors. 


T think we can leave it at that. That is the double formilation. 1t is double 
because it includes the Law proper and in addition the rationale, the reason, of the 
law. 


( Is the law itself simply "You shall marry between thirty and thirty five" or 
- is it also to include "or else you will be fined"?) 


Both. 
( The threat is part of the law?) 


Oh sure. The threat is the harbinger of the compulsion.. You could even say 
"Whoever is not married at thrity five years of age and does not supply e physiciaris : 
certificate testifying to his inability to consummate the marriage, or A of the 
paro y will be fined with, say, a twenty per cent tax." 


E 2 thought this might be considered enforcement OLAS and not law as such.) 


No, the threat is essential to 1t. But did you notice something? One duality s . 
“very clear - rationale and threat. But is there not another difficulty here - indicated 
by this strange "for" to which 1 drew your attention in T2lc-1? Everyone has by nature. 
the desire for immortality, and men cannot be inmortal as individuals but only as members |: 
of the immortal human race. Man is coeval with time. You remember the beginning of 
the thira book? There were always men as long as there was time. And there will always 
be men as long as there is time. No evolution. What is the difficulty here? Well, 

1? we would stoop to such low things as psychology one could say, "What about Plato?" | 
Was he married when he was thirty five? He wasn't married at all. One can say, well ] 


id: , A man can be a bad fellow and yet can be an excellent teacher of virtue. 
ES possible to some extent. Really. You can preach the virtue of honesty, for 


example, and embezzle money. There have been such people. Therefore, why not regarding 
this. But it isa serious question apart from Plato's private life. Wnat is the diff- 
ichity here? Why does he prove the fact that everyone has this desire for immortality? 
Why does he prove that?. 


( Well, I vould suggest that is one aims at immortality, AAna children behind Ñ 
is only one way.) 


Yes. There is plenty of evidence, Il refer you only to Banquet 208b among other 
references, where this is developed. There are three forms which that can take. There 
is the desíre for immortality. First there is procreation - physical immortality, 


the genes, and so on. The second is the irmortality of fame - where the individual 
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survives as individual, e.g., the name of your ancestor two hundred generations ago 
you probably don't know. Probably no one knows. Even in the very old nobility the 
question arises whether the same noble family is the same noble femily. I had a French 
student whose name occurs in the records of the 5th and Óth centuries. But the trouble 
is that itiis only the name, and he doesn't know whether it is really the boi. But 
Homer, on the other hand, survives up to the present day as en individual. And then 
there is a still higher one according to Plato. Knowledge. To understand the eternal 
is in a vay. a union with the eternal... 


The rationale, we can say, has a certain Asped in itsel?, because the destre for 
imnmortality is the desire for procreation on the one hand and for glory on the other. 
The third 1s here not mentioned at all. We can state 1b as follows. -Precisely because 
not a11 men desire procreation by nature the law is needed. Why would this have.to : 
be a law if this were the natural desire? So there is a certain hidden factor in the 
reasoning. The general reason given does not justify simply the law in favor of pro-* 
creation. 1t Justifies also a life devoted to the quest for immortal fame. And that 
ís nothing which is of any concern to the lawgiver. But we must ralse another question 
here. What has all this to do with the fact that we are still in the context of a 
statement on behalf of the poets? 


( This is a peetic truth rather than a real truth that he is using to persuade 
them with.) 


Yes. That is tmue. But perhaps one could state it as follows. That the poet as - 
poet, on the highest level, addresses by one speech different audiences. And by dif« 
ferent is meant at least two. This prelude, as Plato understands 1t, could only be 
written by a poet. This doesn't mean that it has to be id in metre; 3 that ls the 


“- least interesting thing. 


But let us look at a few more passages. In 72%-(beginning), let us read this speech. 
So then the prelude we . . . residue of the same subject. 


"As ve say now." In other words, at that time it was not clear, or certainly not. 
" clear to Clineas and Megillus although it was clear to the Athenian, that this long 
speech about the gods was the prelude to the whole code. Now what will they do next? 
But this prelude is not followed by the laws regarding gods and parents. We have been 
told that the first law is that regarding marriage. Whether that holds true or not 
we must see. But let us see what he promises now. 


Well, surely, 1t is both fitting . . . and listen to next. 


That is said to be the next theme; we must see whether the promise is kept and 
to what extent 1t is kept. I have finished with my notes on this book, but there may 
be quite a few points which you would like to raise. Is there a particularly difficult 
or strange passage which we did not disuuss? ] : 


( Yes, he says the prejude must be a third requisite of law. But he in a sense 
identífies 'persuasion with prelude. And persuasion was also a requisite of law. 
In what sense then is the prelúde different from persuasion, 1t 1t is a separate 
requisite?) 
And what would be the two others? What would be the other requisites of law? 


( The threat, I suppose.). 
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Do you know the passage? 
( Yes, although he doesn't tell us what the three are.) . al 
Would you read 1t. Perhaps I overlooked it. 
( Page 315, 7220: 
And 1, mg dear sireg . . . out of the subjects. 
And then he begins talking about the preludé in the next long speech.) 


Yes. I cannot answer this question on the basis of the context because 14 wowld 
take too long to read that. But I have a suggestion or a reseabchable hypothesis, 
as they say. Namely, that the persuasion in the prelude is twofold. We have read the 
specimen of the prelude. And this specimen has:a.teofold meaning. The first meaning, 
is, the apparent meaning, the only way in which an individual can partake of immortallty 
is thvough the human race by procreation. And an Alternative was alluded to, but in 
no way developed: because 11 was irrelevant for the law proper, and that was immortal 
fame. Now this is an inner duplicity. Now if we take this inner two-foldness of the 
prescription and add the threat, then we have three. There may be some difficult based * 
on the context, but I do not remember any at the moment. '1:had overlooked that. But 
I think that from a broader point of view, disregarding the special status of thk laws, 
and thinking of Plato's thought as a whole, I believetthat there is one thing of part- 
icular importance in the fourth book. And that is the rehabilitation of poetry, as 
one could call it. That the poets are autonomous not only regarding the form (that was 
already stated clearly in the second book), but also that the poets are not simply eN 
subject to the legislator because they themselves instruct, or may instruct, the legis- 
lator. And then this leads up to a much broader question - what then is tne difference 
between the poets and the philosophers. That this rehabilitation of the poets is made 
in the laws, in which the other people present have never heard of philosophy, and that 
means practically every reader of Platonic dialogues, the question arises as to what 
is the relation between philosophy and poetry. Does not poetry fu1fi11 tne function 
of philosophy? Can it not fulfill it, and perhaps even fulfill ¿t better? Today, 
as you know, among the people who are concerned with this sort of question this 1s a 
very serious question. And I believe that many sophisticated contemporaries of ours 
would give the édge to the poets. Especially is this so 1f you think of philosophy 
as logical positivism; then I think the poets win hands dom. But in the case of 
Plato it is a bit different. Plato decided, and to that extent the external is true, 
that philosophy is superior to poetry. - For example, the famous thesis of the Republic, Ñ 
also confirmed by many other things. But in what does the superiority consist? And 
what is 1t that poetry cannot do and philosophy alone can do? And why Xs this the 
highest? This is not so easy to answer, because the answer given in the tenth book 
of the Republic, which is the clearest statement in the Republic, is, if taken literally, 
absurd. The poets are imitators.of imitators. They are inferior in wisdom to the 
carpenters, shoemakers, and who ever else there may be. That is the official answer, 
and 1t is an absurd answer. It can only be taken as an indication of the difficulty. 
One must first interpret that,which imitators do the poets imitate. Obviously not 
cobblers, carpenters, and so on. And I think the only answer which one could give which 
vould be worthy of the theme and in agreement with what Plato indicates elsewhere is 
what Nietzsche says. What Nietzsche says explicityy about Plato is frequently very 
impossible. But he has been deeply influenced by Plato nevertheless and many things 
which he says in his own name, believéñg them to be his discovery, are due I believe 
to the not quite consttous influence of Plato. Now Nietzsche said the poets are artists, 
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have always been valets of ammorality, of an established morality. That is. wmat Plato 
mesns. The poets imitate that "truth", those opinions, wiich the legislator authori- 
tatively has laid down. He glorifies the ideals of a society merely because they are 
the ideals of a society. The medieval minstrel tekes the chivalrous notion of love and 
glorifies it; he does not question it. And there are many other examples. Shakespeare 
takes the British monarchy at its best, accepts it, and glorifíies 1t in his histories. 
This kind of thing. That ís, to some extent, true, but only to some extent. Ido not 
believe that this can be applied to the poetry on the highest level and 1 think Plato 
knew that. Herodotus had said before Plato that Homer and Hesiod, so far from imitating 
ancient legislators regarding the gods, created the Greek theology. So the poets are 
not imitators of imitators but rather origineators of such things - at lesst on the 
highest level. Now what then is the difference between philosophers and poets becomes 
a very difficult: question. Especially if one considers the fact that for Plato the 
theme of philosophy can be said to be the soul. And what are the poets concerned d with? 
I am not speaking now of these people in California. I mean real poets. What is 14 
except the soul? What is the difference? 1t is really difficult to say. And: this ís 
only an occasion, the fourth. book of the Laws, to raise this question because here, 

as 1 say, a reversal of the judgment of poetry as it was made in the second book has 
taken place. Hi¿ examples here are very simple, so that one can easily smile about 
then - e.g., this rich woman, the stingy fellow, the tombs - and yet if one reads these 
with some thinking one sees what is going on here.. The poet instructs the legislator., 
That is crucial. The humblést example is as sufficient for making that point as the * 
most impressive examples. 





(Ena of lecture): 
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Plato's Laws (10 February 1959) Lecture 8 


. +. . statement of the subject matter of book $. You also alluded to, or indicated 
certain difficulties in the presentation. You noted that he does not go over iime- 
diately to the regime but discusses these conditions - the citizen body and so On. 

But he hha already done so in the fourth book. In the course of reading this book, 
then, you must have become aware of the fact that something is repeated. And such a 
repetition is never identical; there is always a change. Now what is the change here? 
On what ¿is the emphasis in our book when he speaks of the composition of the citizen 
body? ] 


( Well, he emphasizes the matter of choice, and . . .) 


But he also spoke there of a certain choice. It is true what you say, because 
there Clineas simply.informs him of that. But still the Athenian uses that opportunity 
for discussing alternatives. Andá therefore, while practically there is no choice in 
this situation, the theoretical possibilities of choice are further developed there. 
But what is the difference? It is something very massive - something with which he is 
chiefly concerned in Book V and, to say the least, not chiefly concerned with in Book 
IV. 4 4 : 


( Let me guess again - choosing virtuous citizens.) 


That is a formula which is very important, but one which is also illusive. What 
he is putting his finger on in Book V is the question of the rich and the poor. That 
played no role in Book IV. And when you look later at the further discussion of the 
book, there is also a very preat emphasis on the problem of property. This problem 
was, Of course, noticeable also on earlier occasions but it comes now to the fore. 
And if you say the first laws should be those of procreation, as Plato says at least p 
twice, that is perfectly true, but politically sreaking (meaning in the crude political 
wey) the question of the rich and the poor is more pressing. It is no acciáent, I 
think, that in the Republic, where he arranges in the eighth book the various regimes 
used there (there are five there), oligarchy is in the center. The rule of the rich. 
And we have heard something about the rule of the rich in Book IV. 1 think 1t was in 
Book IV; perhaps Book III. Oligarchy is the most stable regime. The transition to a 
'"gooddregime is more feasible from any other regime than from en oligerchy - which is 
the great defect of oligarchy. But, on the other hand, it implies also that it is 
' unusually stable. He says there is a large number of power-holáders in an oligarchy 
es compared with democracy, on the ore hand, monarchic rule on the other. Oligarchy 
is the rule of a few - literally translated. But as Aristotle in his wisdom puts 1%, 
1% so phappens that everywhere the rich are few and the poor are many. And therefore 
the rule of the few is in fact the rule of the rich. And that means that Plato is fully. 
aware of this strange situation - that a society dedicated to virtue must give an unus- 
ual power to people distinguished not by virtue buy by wealth - and the letter is moral2) 
ly very dndifferent. There are good, virtuous, and vicious rich. But this hard and 
massive fact of wealth comes in as a deflecting and diluting factor necessarily in 
Plato's opinion. 


( Why is it that Aristotle says 1t is not oligerchy but democracjywhnhich is the most 
stable regime in the Pálttics? Oligarchy is in denger both from the democrats 
and from within itself, whereas democracy is not.) y 


I do not know. Perhaps he means, and this is by no means impossible in Aristotle, 
that he abstracts from other considerations and says that looking at this particular 
phenomenon, that in oligarchy you have both this division within the ruling class 
and the opposition of the demos, that from this point of view democracy is more stable. 
Because you cannot overlook “the fact of Spartan stability compared with the lesser 
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stability of the denicratuc regunem ; 
stability of the democratic regime, Athens. 


( The oligarchy in Athens was less stable than the democrecy there?) 
Yes , but not ín Sparta. That is really a legitimate question, but .... 
( Was Sparta really an oligarchy?) : 


d Yes, perhaps he would say Sparta is not really an oligarchy, but rather a mixture 
of oligarchy and democracy and therefore, for this reason more stable than the demo= 
eracy - but that the democracy would be the most st stable of the simple regimes. He 
could have meant gis z S 


( But 1 still don't see the +. . .). 


Yes, but then the question is this. If you are right, and you may be right, 
then the question is one of a clear-cut issue between Plato and Aristotle. One would 
have to do justice to these two men, presuming that neither one says nonsense. And 
one would have to consider this issue on which Plato insists - the fact that in a 
democracy there are fewer rulers than in an oligarchy, as Plato contends. He says 
that the demagogues are always very few. 1 don't know how: far this would enter. 

_l am vholly unprepared for that discussion. But it is a serious problem. 


Í vould like to mention another point which could have been disuussed in your 
paper. You did not stress strongly enough the fact that in our book we find the 
only reference approaching explicitness, not explicit but approaching explicitness, 
to the Republic. So a clear deviation is made e. a certain point and it ís clear 
from the context that-it is a deviation from the scheme of the Republic. And they, 
therefore, to bring up on this occasion the whole question of the relation of the 
Republic and Laws. Thet might have been possible. But. we will do thatláater. Now 
let us then turn to a coherent discussion. - z . 


Let us first. say a few words about the plan. Now you remember that we are now 
in the constructive part of the Laws. Books 1 to 111 were the critical part; Books 
IV to XII are the constructive part - nine books. It isa strange fact, to which you 
do not have to pay any serious attention, that in the Republic we have a similar 

distribution. We have one destructive part, Book.1 - the refutation of false opinion - 
and the constructive part is also nine books. Classical scholers will immediately 
say that this is nonsense, because the distribution into books is post-Platonic. That 
may be. But we don't know. And further we do not know that even if the formal dis. ” 
tribution into books 1s post-Platonic whether the distributors did not follow certain 
indications which are implied in the book itself, and whether they followed a merely 
mechanical principle - such and such a number of scrolls is one book and more than 
that is another, and so on. But, at any rate, we are now in the constructive part 
of the laws and we still are dealing, in about half of this book, with the prelude 
to the whole code. That goes uptto Tóhe, and thereafter he begins with what he calls 
the laws of the regime. And that goes up to the sixth book and perhaps even beyond. 
Now this prelude' part, the prelude to the whole code, began in the fourth book and 
there 'he dealt with the gods and the ancestors. And in the fifth book he turns to 
the soul, to the body and the possessions. And then he turns to the qualities of 
the individual. The distinction is not very clear, but perhaps we can clarify that 
when we come to it. And these two subjects are taken together under the heading the 
divine things. As such they are distinguikhed from the human things - the human 
things being pleasure and pain. This is the division of the section on the prelude 





? 
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to the laws. It is very mysterious; some of the things may become clear when we turn 
to the text. 


Now at the beginning, ewhere he indicates the subject matter, which follows the 
end of the fourth book, where you also find an indication of the cubjoct matter. 
There is this order of subjects - the gods, the ancástors, the souls, the bodies, and 
property. And this is an order of descent, of course, and an order with a view to : 
honoring. - What has to be honored most comes first and wet has to be honored least, 
i.e., property, comes last. He distinguikhes the right kind of honoring from the 
erroneous form of honoring, especially regarding the soul, of which he speaks first. * 
Now what is the erroneous kind of honoring the soul? That is not difficult to under- 
stand. To honor one's soul by hoox and by crook - meaning whether it deserves this * 
or not. Erroneous honoring of the soul is conceit. He enumerates altogether eve 
seven errors regarding honoring the soul (727 to 728), and he concludes this discus- 
sion - true honoring of the sowl, of course, means to honor the soul according to 1ts 
desert and not by hook or by crook. And that is reduced to law-abidingmess. You 
horor your soul truly by obeying the law. What is the link? I mean, this is, of 
course, a very crude and sweepúñg stetement, but what is the Justification of. this 
statement? The rhetorical justification; we cannot expect more. What is that? 

Why do you honor your soul truly by obeying the law? -: What is a more sensible states 
ment regarding honoring the soul. : a 


( I was going to suggest that law is what declares what is right and wrong; 14 
establishes the standards which are to be preserved.) j 


True honoring of the soul means maxing the soul virtuous. But 12, aná this is 
a big if, the rules mich we have to obey in order to become virtuous are laid down, 
by the law, then clearly honoring the soul consists in law-abidingness and nothing 
else. . 
: Now in this connection there is a remarkable passage which we should consider 
(7289-4, page 327). Let us begin with the second line on page 327. 


To speak shortly in respect of the things . . . to secure the 
salvation of many others. . ] 


Now this is a very remarkable statement. The translation is a problem here, 

but first of all the starting point is this. It. is here not developeá but is found 

“in other Platonic passages. The distinction between the noble and the just. Tne 
necessity of the distinction appears from the fact of punishment most clcarly. To 
undergo punishment is just, but it is not noble. Thais never noble. So tlore are 
things which are just without being noble, That is here implied.. But here the whole 
position Ís somewhat changed by the premise that (c 2-3) the noble and the ¿ust are 
identical. Now if, as he puts 1t here, the just is noble, meaning 1f everything Just 
is noble, then, of course, punishment too is noble. 12 thés is unqualifiedly ture, 
1t would also be a noble action on the patt of him who undergoes punishment. ' But 
let us see what he says here more precisely. The wrá which he translated nere by 

. Judgment, the word Justice or just is derivative from that. Justice has very much 
to do with punishment, so that Plato: can occasionally, as in the Gorgias, use justice, 
the word for justice, as an equivalent of vindicative justice, of púnitive justice. . 
Now what does he say here? True dike regording an evil doing consists in the man's 
becoming similar to the wicked and in being cut off from the good. Now in becoming 
similar to the wicked he wi11 do and suffer ewhat'*the wicked by nature do to one 
another, both in deed and in speech. That is in b-7 to c-2. What the wicked sufíer 
at the hands of the other wicked is punishment as distinguished from judgment, 1f 1 
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stick to that translation. Punishment does not do any good to any man. 1t dossn't 
cure or else it merely destroys. Punishmekxt is not a cure for evil. Thet devistes 
from many Platonic statements more favorable to punishment, but this passage 1s all 
the more remarkable because of the other position. Because when one looks at the 
other passages more carefully, one sees that there is a problem there too. Now what 
is the problem? Do men become good by punishment as punishment? That la the great 
question. In the Platonic perspective, ldt us take the example of the aman who 
habitually steals. And then there is punishment, jail or whatever it may be. He 
is phmnished or he sees others being punished.. What happen s? Wet is the effect of 
the punishment in the cases it does have an effect? 


(. - The one who bieTWés: may become more careful.) - 


So that would be no conversion whatever. That would merely be an external adapt- 
ation to the punishment. He would not become a good aman. But he who would become a 
good man, how-would he become good - aféer having been bad? . E 


( Well , presumably by developing the opposite virtuees.) 


But more precisely. In the famous statements of Plato as to virtue wileh are 
Written large everywhere. Vírtue is knowledge. How would he become good? 


( Education.) 


By realizing the badness of the action. The insight ís a cure. But there is 
no essential relation vhatever between this insight. and punisiment. That punishmehk 
has great practical advantages we all know, and 1 think we accept 1t without any 
squeamishness. But the question-is whether a certein expectation from punishment, 
that punishment as such is the educative thing, is in itself not reasonable. This 
is a remarkable passage. I don't believe it has an equal in Plato's writings, at 
least in its explicitness. And expecially this remarx that punishment is something 
which the wicked inflict on the wicked. That must, of course, be properly inter- 
preted. As such dt is a gross overstatement. What he means is this - that those who 
are not guided by insight, the wicked, react in a certain manner to the ections of 
others not guided by insight. They just'hit back. That is punishment. He doesn't 
say that should not be done. He only. seys you can't expect much from hhat. That is 
one of these hard rocks on which the ship of state necessarily sits - in suite of 
all its motions - Just assproperty is another example. There is a certain irration- 
ality wich, however, is found deeply embedded in the nature of man. You had a 
question. . 


( The impact of this book in particular of the Laws, » 1s that goodness is determindd 
by, and bestness is determined by ORES/SuoS to law. not by education 2 





"It is the same. You see, that is SON Plato's point of view the same. Because, 
in the first place, Plato knows very well about this. These trivial things did not 
need the genius of Aristotle to be discovered. Plato knows that habituation is 
very important. And then his simple formula "virtue is knowledge" is not a solutinn 
to a problem but a formulation of a problem. We have seen today and in other places 
other references to the importance of habitusation. There is no question about that. 
So, in the first place, by obeying the law you acquire certain hebits of acting and 
speaking. This you acquire through any law. 0f course, if the law is foblish and 
bad you wí11 merely.be habítuated in badness. : That is: tmue. But let.us assume that 
we have a tolerably decent law. You get only habituation this way. That is perfectly 
true. But how does. the éducative influence of law on the level of insight come in? 
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And how does Plato provide for it in the Laws? 

( Education from birhh.) a Y a. Í e 
That is too general. 

(— Isitnota persuasion? y a E - 


The prelude. That is the reason why he is so insistent on the prelude, the 
prelude or preamble to the laws. So you have not only the mere cormand - he who 
steals a sheep rmust stay in jail for such and such a time or give a restitution of 
so much - but in addition there is an argument which shows to everyone how destruúctive 
of everything a sensible man cherishes this theft is. I don't believe a very soph- 
isticateá argument is needed to show that theft is really dastructive of .a society. 
It requires only the simple reflegtion that ¡if everyone would steal, wno would work. 


( The problem I attempted to raise earlier was this. You suggested that the 

. passage says that punishment cannot make a man good, that punishnment can do 
only evil. But if you punisóh a man he becomes obedient to the law, whether 
or not he does 1t for a good reason is irrelevant. The real test will be the 
obedience to the law.) 


Thet is not enough. The point is this. Then you can still wish to steal and 
only say 1t is too hazardous. The conversion vould only come from the insight. And 
this insight is brought about through our law here by its prelude, by lts statement of 
the reasons Why theft ¿is to be punished. 


0 ( 1 understand this, but the problem is that a man could then appear to be a 
good citizen while actually being a bad maz.) 


Yes. That is unfortunately so. Did you ever read the second book of the 
Republica  Glaucon describes this with great vigor. The most completely criminal 
man ís admired as justice incarnate because he is such a first-rate hypocrite. Sure. 
That is a problem. And from here you understand immediately the importance of pun- 
perty. We want a city in which the virtuous men predominate. That is the decisive 
thing. Then certain purely technical considerations enter. Needless to say, without 
some equipment, as Aristotle calls 1t, which means without some property, virtue in 
the full sense cannot be had. We don't see this so well today because we have so 
many Foundations and so on. But it is part of the full citizen's virtue to have some 
ifformation about other countiies. And that means travelling. And that means money. 
Now today the Foundations are there and therefore the problem no longer exists. But” 
let us go back into that earlier age when there were no Foundations. Aná then 
people had to have money themselves. So, virtue in the fwllest sense required pro= * 
“perty. So our law that the virtuous should predominate. This property can be 
specified by law; say, 1t must be landed property. Say that. there must be so long 
in the family, and all this kind of thing. Still, property is something different 
from the virtue. Now if you look at these two criteria, i.e., virtue and vroperty, 
you make imtediately one observation. That regarding virtue it is very hard to judge. 
You can't look to the heart. . It is perhaps not so impossible as Glaucon presented 1t; 
he vas a very young men. But still, it is difficult. And especially for officials 
it is very difficutt to do that. So wat do you do? You camot easily recognize the 
virtuous. For example, if you would say that the virtuous are to step forth, say, 
fron a file of men. Well, it is hard to check. But if you say those who possess, 
say, one hundred thousand dollars or. more, that is much more easily recognizable. 
Therefore, in practice aristocracy has a tendeney to be an oligarchy of some sort. 
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That was, in a way, the burden of the modern criticism of the Aristotellian-Platonic 
scheme; for example, in Machiavelli. Of course wealth does not have the respecta 
bility which virtue has, whatever our relativistic friends may say. Because we know 
that in our everyday life we always act on the principle that virtue, of watever the 
fashionabhe term ofor 1t today may be, is more important than wealth. But the point 
vhich I stress here is only this. That certainly Plato, but also Aristotle, were 
aware of this difficulty - that there is an almost inevitable predisposition or bias 
of the role of the virtuous, of aristocracy, to the rule of men of a certeín kind of 
Fealth, not necessarily of any wealth. To see who owns a lended estate of a certain 
size and to see who has owned it for usuch a length of time; that is easy. Every 
little official can do that by looxing up the records of purchases and sales. But 
virtue is.illusive. And in political matters that is a difficulty p-that we need . 
crude rules and yet we deal with an extremely illusive subject. And if I am not 
mistaken that ¿is the root of the troubles in which our positivistic friends are bogged. 
They try to get rid of this by an altogether perfectly exact science, but by this very 
fact they take the life out of it. That needs a very long argument, but I would like 
only to mention it as an answer to this question for the time beigg. 


T note now that in 728e-5 there is a reference to hunility again. 1 think I 
mentioned this before, but now it is in a negative sense. - Then he goes on to sa 
speak of the mean regarding the soul,.but also regarding the body, and regarding pro- 
perty. That is the great theme here. There is (729b-c) a statement about education 
to which today's report referred which is perhaps worth reading. 


And let no man love riches for hhe sake . . . begueath modesty. E 


Or a sense of shame. 0 ; 


ES 
dy E . a 


> Not goñA. It is much more succinct in the Greek. Not smmse of shame, not gold. 


not money or abundance. - 


a 


We imagine that . . . the admonitions wiich one gives to others. 
I think Plato touches here the issue between progressive educationaand author- 
“itarian education and, how do you say it, he hits it on the nail. You see how little 
he vas an authoritarian in the vulgar sense of the term, and yet yóu see that one 
could not have expressed this more strongly than he does when he says the old must 
have reverence for the young, which seems to be the opposite of ail old-fashioned 
authoritarianism. -- But the doesn't draw the conclusions which progressive educationists 
“have drawn. Now this remark was made in the context of the subject possessions. 
That is quite interesting. What does this mean here? What are the possessions of whicl 
he speaks? He spoke here of children, and then he speaks of relatives, -thereafter 
«of frienás, then of fellow citigens, and finally of strangers, and then of suppliants. 
In a way these are too men's possessions. You know, my.:child, my friend; he belongs 
to me. And then by my fellow citizen, and then by enlargement, the opposite of 
fellow citizen, the stranger. He does notispeak here of the individual yet. We shall 
see this later. He still spesks of man and his possessions. You see that he refers 
of strangers and 'suppliants. In other words, in all these cases in vhich the natusal 
affection cannot be sufficiently trusted. In the case of the children, generally 
speaking the natural affeátion-is enough, but not in the case of other bdood relations. 
Think of divisions of property among brothers and all this kind of things , to say 
nothing of cousins and so on. He refers to Zeus only in the case of strangers , Where 
there is least natural love. There is a certain community smong fellow citizens, a 
community of interest. Where there is the least natural love is where there is the 
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greatest need for divine sanctions. This whole passage is a remarkable specimen;, 
I think, of Plato's admonitions or exhortatory speeches. ] ; 


In 730b we finá a transition to a new subject. Let us read from the beginning 
of that... A 


As concerns a man's social relations +. . + 
Social relations is, of course, not there. But let us continue. 
towards his parents, +« . +. nobility of life. * 


Let us see this. The following is as a man of what character, of what quality 
he himself would spend his life in the most noble manner. This "he himself" 1s, 
1 think, the crucial point. And he is now more concerned with the character of the 
individual in himself. He makes clear in the immediate sequel that this will deal 
with the subject which is trans-legal, which cannot .be provided for by law, but rather 
by praise and blame. So one can say that is more moral than legal. And he glves here 
another order of the good things: first, truth; second, justice; and third, texen 
together, moderation and practical wisdom. Of special importance to us lis the section 
on justice (7304 2-7). : : dro , 


He that does no "wrong is indeed . . . of tne state and perfect. 


So, in other words, here we have an entirely different view of punishment. The 
man vho punishes in a large scale, and as a private citizen is available for the law 
enforcement, performing also regarding criminels is the great and perfect man in 
the city. That is the other aspect of the provlem of punishment, You see here that 
he mentions truth, justice, aná third, moderation and practical wisóáom. He omits 
oneo of the cardinal virtues. Courage, maniíness. And we see immediately why. 

Or must we spell that out to be sure whether we see this right eway? Why does he 
take this out? 


( Probably because he doesn't want the censors quarreling with the law-giver.) 


Well, the defects of courage have been pointed out so much. For example, that 
every gangster possesses courage in the vulgar sense of the word. We don't need 
this sort of information anymore. But it has here a clear meaning in the context. 
If the perfect man, as described. here, is a large scale punisher, then? You could 
know this from any TV show dealing with the subject. This requires a lo% of couragé, 
Think of the fellow coming out of jail and now bent on revenge, and the people who 
are afraid of him. Yet here and there soneone faces that ex-convict. 1 cive you onl] 
one of the many experiences I have had through this medium. So wit he implies here 
is this. The most noble use of 'courage is this:one - to stand up for the enforcement 
of justice within one's commaity. 






( You arrive at this on the basis of the fact that he lefí courage out.) 


There must be a reason why he left it out. 1f he has all the other cardinal 
virtues here. He has truth here... That is right. But l think it is easier to say 
that courage is implied in justice than: to say truth is the substitute for. courage. 
You remember that in one earlier statement about justice it was said that these. aná 
these virtues come together and constitute justice; courage was one of these. That 
is part of a justification. There are other remarks on this subject here (731b=0) 
Every man must be spirited. Can you reddtthat? 
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Every man ought to be at once . . . punishing most rigorously. 
a 
May I only sey one thing here. Since there is a connection in Plato between 
courage and spiritedness, courage ARE the virtue of the spirited part of the soul. 
Continue. % 


Aná this no souldcan achieve . . . passion or spiritedness. AE 


Incidentally, 16 is important to see that he speaks here of noble soiritedness. 
This didposes of the great difficulty He had in the Republic, where spiritedness 
as such is praeised all the time, and this simply does not make sense. The praise 
can be awarded only to a noble spiriteáness and not to spiritedness as such. To 
take a very simple example, if I desire my neighbor's donkey and I don't get 1t, 
and I get angry about it, this anger is not a bit more noble than my original desíre. 


( Could the introduction of truth'as one of. the primary virtues of the citizen 
be due to the fact that he is directing this to the citizen and not bb the 
lawgiver?. In other words, this may not be so hign for the JANEANSE as for 
the citizen.) . 


"You are referring to the problem that courage is absent aná truth 1s present in 
that list 'of virtues? ' Can you restate what it bespeaks in your opinion? 


( The particular importance of truth in this presentation of the virtues is due 
to the fact that this particular section is aimed at:the citizen. 1f 1t were 
aimed at the lawgiver, truth would not be given such a high rating: 2 


That is a hard question. After all, the least one would have to say 13 that it 
is addressed to some citizens. . Because tne civ.zen as citizen is surely pi 


to the lawgiver. But I believe that we will get a'solution to "that ¿if we are o 
a bit patient. Ñ : y A a, 


ES 
But now let us go on where we left off (73Lc). 
But, on the other hand . . . No one therefore will 


"The most bo be honored” would be a more literal translation. Do you see a * 
difficulty here in this sentence a in the light of what was salda earlier? 


( ” Farlier he has seid that the soul came second.) 
Tairá even, sometimes. 
( In the very beginning 1t seemed to come third.) 


So there is really e change of orientation taking era We will come to-that 
later. Continue. , y 


No one, therefore, will voluntarily . . . lixe a scolding wife. > 

There is no distinction here. The.Greek word means woman. Why should wives be 
singled out? ] protest. And there are other husbands here who would perhaps agree 
vith me. But go 0n.. ? A - Esa a 


but in deeling with a man +. . . spirited and -gentle. 
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Now you see here something else. Take the famous Platonic doctrine - virtue 
is knowledge; vice is ignorance. All vice, all crimes are due to ignorance. Now 
if this follows, the only proper attitude toward criminals is pity. You can't hate 
them. They don't know what they do. - Now what follows? These evils are either 
curable or they are incurable. In the case of thé curable one can allow this pity 
to some extent. In the case of the incurable one simply cannot allow the pity; 
one must be eradicated. Again here the crucial implication is the conversion from 
vice to vírtue can only be due to insight and not dó punishment. 


( Way must one be angry and show wrath in these matters?) ' 


I eppeal to experience, either in life or on the sereen. People different 
from a certain type of criminals or detectives cannot kill in colá blood. Would you 
admit this asa plausible, researchable hypothesis? 


( 1 wíll for the dake of the argument, but 1.don't think it ds true. (1 firmly 
believe that any human being is capable of killing in cold blood.) 


That 1 don't know. Perhaps you are a better psychologist then I am, but that 
1 don't know. But let us assume that a good man, a good man as he puts 1t, a man 
who knows that these people really don't know what they are doing, can't hate for 
this reason: But 1t is necessary to exterminate this mass murderer or whatever 1t 
heppens to be. How can they come into that máod to the extent to which they are 
willing to act?' Incidentally, that is a good Aristotelian teaching. Good men must 
be able, on the proper occasion, to do this. And the most massive proper occasion 
Would be this - where you see a fellow shooting at everyone else and you simply get 
angry at: him and stop him at what he is doing. But the main problem against is that ' 
of punishment. You see the theme láw and the there punishment' are not identical and 
not even coextensive, but they are very closely related. When we spcak of laws which 
are really effective, we use this wonder expression laws with teeth in them. But 
what are laws with teeth in them? Those which provide proper sanctions. That is 
almost punishment. So law and panishment are close subjects. And therefore, ¿Just 
as therelis a problem with law, e.g., is a law reasonable or not (because only as 
reasonable does it deserve fuli respect), there is also the question of the reason= 
ableness of punishment.-: To what extent are men made better, as we stated it before, 
by punishment? ; , ] 


Now then he goes on to speak in the sequel (731d ff.) of the greatest evil. 
Now that is always an important point. May I make this suggestion? If you read 
a writer, one could almost say any writer (a writer who is not complbtely irrespon- 
sible of course, it is a good idea to see what he explicitly calls the greatest good 
and also what he explicitly calls the greatest evil. Then you have the most ceneral 


orientation as to what he is dríving at. And so a statement by Plato about the greatest! 


evil is, Of course, very important. But he doesn't speak here (7314-6) of the greatest 
evil simply, but the greatest evil inborn in most men. And that he calls self-love. 
He defines self-love here. Self-love means prefering oné's own to the truth. ' He 
doesn't say this is inborn in all men. There are people ín whom it is not inborn. 
This subject is enlarged lter to prefering one's own opinion. And, of course, not 
opinion eabaut whether this dog is brown or gray, but rather about important subjects. 
Only. foolish people worry abptt these other things. Therefore, prefering one's own 
opinéons is identical with claiming omiscience, as it were. Omniscience means here 
knowledge of the most important things, not, to repeat,about matters or gossip. It 
would be very illuminating to contrast this passage with the biblical notion o? pride, 
which 1s of course not inborn in man (according to the biblical teaching). Here this 
is inbofn in most men. Some men áre born without this kind of self-love. And if 1 
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am not mistaken one of the reasons wiy Plato speaks of Socrates ín this fashion is 
that Socrates was one of the rare men in whom this great evil weas not ínborn. That 
is not tbkh only reason, but one essential characteristic of Socrates. j 


Now in 732d-8 to e-3, there is a trensttion to another sibiecte Perheps we 
can read that. : 


mis, y 8s regards the right character . . . end not gods. 


That is the transition. 1t is a beautiful phrase, is 1t not? We converse with ' 

human belngs and not with gods. This human is pleasure and pain. And what ve must 
- know is not only what constitutes the noble life and that the most noble life la 
preferable, but also that the noble life is pleasant. Othervise we will be torn 

all the time between this and pleasure. Then he diduusses the alternative ways of 
. life from the point of view,of pleasure and pain. And he raises the question which 
of these various ways of life is to be chosen from the point of view of pleasure. 

And he speaks in this context (733e-1) of a law which a man may make for himself on 
the basis of the caleulation of paíns and pleasure. The translation is here misleading. 
-On this page he speaks of a private law being given to one's self. That would be 
extermely interesting if this expression was to occur here, but if you look at the 
critical apparatus ou the page 3lhk you see that this is an emendation by a classical 
scholar. But still that he calls it, nevertheless, a law which men make for them- 
selves on the basis of calcuáátion of pleasures and pains is quite interesting. The 
whole problem of Bentham, by the way, at least insofar as the caleulation of pleasures 
is concerned, is here developed. But here the question is not the maximun of pleasure 
for and in the society but the maximum of pleasure for the individual. That is, in- 
deed, the great difference. A 


Now four vays Of life are contrasted in 7330. I thin I will put this on the 
blackboard. Here we have the moderate and tke opposite, here “called the unreasonable. 
Then we get the reasonable, and that is confronted with the xowardly. How strange. : 
And then we get the courageous, which is confronted with the intemperate. Aná finally 
the healthy, confrontéd with the sick, the sickly. You see, in looking at this, 
that one must really think of the four vírtues. 1t isa kind of scheme wich 15 
alwigyspresent and with which Plato pleys around. One must see what it meras. 1% 
is a very unreasonable order, as you see. Now not only Plato, but Plato in parti- 
cular is an extremely decent writer. By this I mean that he revards you if you rea 
read him carefully. Not that you get a solution all the time. But in principle all 
the problems are solvable. 1, for example, cannot solve all of them - because of 
lack of knowledge, lack of imagination, lack of other things. But in this case 1 
can solve it. Because in 75%d we find a repetition, and from this repotiv di 
appears (I can only give you the result now) that courage and practical wi ; 
treated as interchangeable. That is already indiceted here by making covardáice the 
opposite of reasonable, or possessing of practical wisdom. And cowardice anú un- 
reasonableness are also interchangeable. Now what does he mean by that? We must 
never forget that Plato never gave. such a clear and perfectly consistent presentation 
of the different virtues as Aristotle did in the Ethics. . He gives a sort of sketch, 
and the most complete sketch ís in the Republic, but which has great difficulties 
even in the Revublic. And we have seen the difficulties in the various arrangenments 
in the first book of tke laws. And this goes through the laws and all the otner 
dialogues. What Aristotle says about the different virtues, indidentally, is known 
to Plato. That can be shown from Plato. But Blato played around with them, because 
there is a certain inexactness regarding these distinctions of the virtues which 
has a great pleusibility for practical purposes, but which is not truly exact. 
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Now to cone to the question at hadá: What enables him to bring practical 
wisdom, which in Plato frequently stands for wisdom altogother, toscuthor wita cour- 
age? This is not a unique occurance, because in tre Republic ve have this arrangonent. 
Whereas justice and moderation are common to the whole citizen body, Courago ía left 
_for an elite. Therefore courage has a higher status. And wisdom 10 also left for 
an elite, a still more respected elite. But that indicotes also tho patticular 
closeness of courage and wisdom. : - 








( Is it because a man cannot be wise unless brave?) 


Yes. In other worás, wisdom, éb least in the theoretical sense, requires courage 
and also a special kind of courage - more immediately than the other virtues. 1 
mean that you must be in a crude way moderate goes without sey$ng. 1f you are 
drunj; you can't think. And also if you are afraid of everything, your worries and 
apprehensions prevent you from thinking. That is surely teme. But it is something 
else than that. A certain kind of courage is an integral element of the pursuit 
of knowledge. It has something to do with hhat. 


Then he gives an argument which proves only that the moderate life is by nature 
preferable to the intemverate life. Adding, however, the clause (73lb) "if what he 
has said is correct." And then summarily he tries to show this regarding the three 
other noble and base lives which he has mentioned. 'Immediately ie there ís 
another transition, and we should read that (73ke to 73%). 


(break in tape) 


ia de eds the caleulus comes in. : And the caleulus is comblicated by the fact that 
there are certain very mila pleasures which can be had without pain and certain very 
powerful pleasures which reguire some pain, soe greater pain. That is also a problem 
to be considered. What should you prefer - a rather even life, very mild pleasures 
and little or no pain, or great pleasures with a lot pf pepper, a lot of pain in 

them? That is surely part of the whole problem of pleasure and pain. : 


( . This is stated problematically here I think) 
Waere is 11? 
(- In 7T33c-b, I think.) 


Ve want the lesser pain with the greater pleasure. But a lesser pleasure ac- 
companied by a greater pain ve do not wish. And then he speaks abouvi tie 30 plication. 
caused by multitude, magnitude and intensity. This also has to be considered. Is 
it not primarily clear that if you have a very intense pleauure of a very 2nmtense, 
for example,. smell - say the intense srell of a rose - and on the obter hand you . 
have a very milá one, 1s it not at least a problem which is preferable from the point 
of view of pleasure? You are thinking of Bacon's problem? Bacon taxing the side of 
Callicles versus Socrates. Yes, yes. But you see the problen was known to Plato. 
Callicles states that the intense and violent pleasures are preferable to the placid 
pleasures. Thet is a question. But I think 1t is not more here than a statement of 
the o DROBAES 





“Now let us read Die to T35a, the other important transition here. 
Thus far we have stated the: . ze . must necessarily follow the tune. 


Becaus : : : ¡ 
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Because prelude was a term which was borrowed from music... 
Or rather, to be strictly accurate . . . of the politea. : : : i 
Of the a of the regine, of the political order. 

Now just as in the case .-. . organization there are two divisions. 


Let me restate that. There are two kinds of the políitea. One ís the estab= ¡ 
lishnment of the magistracies. The other are the laws which are given to the magig- 
tracies. That. is a very important passege for seeing what the whole problem of 
politea means. And that is paralleled by a remark in Aristotle's Politics. Now 
the first division'in every order is this - magistracies, people who can command, 
can tell others to do this and that, and the laws, according to which they cán command. 
That is a fundamental distinction. And of the two, as is indicated by this order, 
the magistracies take precedence. But what about the magistracies themselves? Are sa 
they not established by-law? * Think of the arraggements in this country. And therefore | 
is not law bhe overriding thing which includes the politea? That vould be a very 
natural objection made by us today. The implicit.answer to this question given by 
Plato and Aristotle is this. On what des the establishment cf the magistracies 
depend? : : 


e 


(On the character of the citizens.) 
És “at we are speaking of now applies to all regimes, not only the virtuous but 

the vicious as well. On what does the establishment of the magistreciocs dependa? 

In short the question, who can become a judge, who can become an executuve? Ni 


( Could this be the principle of justice which is bowed to in the community?) 


Yes, but on what does that dependa? You are a81so speaking of every regime now? 


( Yes.) 





The principles of justice which are law. But on what do these principles 
themselves dependa? That is an interesting point which you make. And hhat is one 
of the difficulties which we have in understanding Plato and Aristotle. You make 
one implicit premise, as you will see immediately, and that is the society is first. 
First you have the society plus its values, as they say, but, as yáu correctly say, 
lts principles of justice. And then, on the basis of that , the legal order, the Ñ 
constitutional order emerges - which is, of course, in the.first place a constitution, 
regarding the magistracies, and then the specific laws which the magistracies are 
supposed to apply. But that is exactly the point which Plato and Aristotle question = 
that there can be a society prededing the regime, the political order. So from their 
Point of view you have first the establishment, let us say, of the constitution as 
we Would call it - that which speaks about the magistracies - and: then the laws. 
But on what does the constitution depend? They do not sey it here, but 1 will state 
it very crudely - on the distribution of power within the community, on the factual 
distribution of power within the comunity. Which kind of people actually predominate. 


( l can agree vith you that they don't have a community apart from the political 
comunity, but, even grabting this, 1 wowlá say that the factual distribution 
of std of which you spesk is accompanied by a sense of what is right and 
Wrong. sl ] O 
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What Plato and Aristotle contend is this: that the principles of justice 
predominating in a community depend on this political fact. For example, there is 
a certain notion of democratic justice and thereis a certain notion of oligarchic 
justice. See Aristotle's Politics :on this. Now these notions can exist, or et least 
are known even to people who live under absolute monarchs. But they are wholly in- 
effective there. They are effective in a democracy, the democratic notion. The 
oligarchic notion is effective in an oligarciy. Vey? Their effectiveness depends 
on the existence of the democracy, in the one case, and of the oligarchy in the other 
case. The fundamental fact is not the principles thensélves but that wich maxes 
possible their effectiveness--and that is the distribution of power. And that is the: 
reason why before he turms to the polity proper and to the laws regarding 1t, what 
now ve call the constitution, he discusses the distribution of power in the community 
in this form - the rich and the poor. This is the knotty thing. 


3 Ana then the question 1 would ask is this. Cmn you have a distribution of 
power,. can we even speak of this unless you-also have a regime in esistence? 
In other words, 1 am saying that the separability here is arbitrary.) 


But what does this mean? That in any analysis of social phenomena from Plato 's 
and Aristotle's point of view, the ultimate which you reach and by going beyond wich 
you no longer speak of the social phenonena is the regime. The constitution, in 
the sense of the formilated laws regerdíng offices, is secondary. The primary fect 
is the character of the society as regards the power, we can put it. That is the 
political fact. We can't go back beyond 14 without destroying the social character 
of the phenomenon. E : 7 Ñ 


( _ Agreed. But is not the character of the community in. regard to power, what 
you call the basic political reality, is not this the seme thing as saying 
. the sense of justice predominabé in the community?) y 3 


But why dossiit predominate? Why do these principles of justice, the democratic 
principles, let us say, predominate in Society A, Whereas the oligarchic principles 
predominate in Society B? a y 


( A person might give two answers. The first, by chance. And the other, by some 
divine establishment.) : Ñ ; 


I don't think so. Why do the democrats say "One man, one vote" or whatever the 
forma may be? : ho » 


( * Because they have been shaped to see this.) 
And the samé applies to the oligarchs. That is, from their. point of view, a 


sufficient answer to this question. Now the great question for them is how to Pina 
a society and to establish the precise chaticter of the society in wiich the self- 


interest of the ruling element coincides with the common good of all men in the society. 


That is their problem. 
( - This sounds like Alexander Hamilton more than it sounds like Aristotle.) 


I'm sorry, but read the third book of the Politics _.' And, of course, one also 
has. to consider books seven and elght where Aristotle develpps this in detail. 
The solution to the political problem im one in whtch the ruling element is superior 
by human excellencé to the ruled “element, and not guperior from the poiny of view of 
number of from the poínt of view of wealth or from any other point oí view of which 


4 


| 
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you might think. But the specifically political thing is that in Plato's end Arig- 
totle's view 1t can in fact only be a part which can be ruling, and they would say 
that a democracy is in fact the rule, es a democracy, of a part, namely, of the many. 
What we understand by democracy, and we mean something good by-1t, is that a democracy 
trenscends that. There are certain practical considerations which recormend de- 
mocratic institutions, you know, but it is not simply a regime in the interest of 

the neez majority as majority. There are also people who say that, naturally. But 
that would be a problem, because then one could say, well, why the majority. , : 


¡ 

( But to get back to this other point. What we are doíng is talking about the begin»: 

begimings, not to much the beginnings in time, but rather the essential beginnings. + 
We are talking now about the most fundamental things. And what you have sed 
is that this is the factual distribution $6, power - that this is the most fund- 
amental thing.) 


That is the political phenomenon. 


(. 0. K. Now the problem I have is this. If, in this practical power situation, 
each group sees its own interest.) . ? 


The question is whether fhere are not cases in wich the interest of a group 
ís identical with the common good. Now the objection which you can make is that 
there is a lot of hypocrisy going on in Plato and Aristotle. That would be the 
typically modern objection. But still, óf you take what they mean seriously, take 
a group - let us take the extreme but clear case - dedicated to virtue. The self= 
interest of that group is virtue. The group is constituted by the dedicatíon to : 
viztte. You can say that means rising so high that we lose sight of politics for A 
other reasons. -But that is not now our question. But that is what they mean. a 
Whereas 1f people are dedicated to something other than virtue, in that case the 
self-interest is really this kiná of bad thing of which Plato (just spoke. The self- 
interest of the ruling group which is dedicated to virtue is essentially different 
fron any other self-interest. But it has . . . why does Aristotle say all the tine 
there must be a certain proportion betueen the physical or military power of those 
ín sympathy with the regime and those opposing it - aná all these other kinds of - 
things? Why does he demand that in his city, which he describes intthe seventh 
and eighth book, the armed men, those who command the axmies, and the men of wealth, 


the POBSESESES of SeSzAty must coincide? : 


( Perhaps we are CEA acuas "al1.) 


But one must say Hada things. The great difficulty when ve speak of politics 


as distinguished from the ió AE "life is that we have to take into conside-= 
ration certain crude things “tue itself is: somewhat crude. And, for example, 


the mere tinkup between virtue and evealth as 1t appears in the political connection 
is an indication'of that. And, by the wayy OS Hamilton is not such a wicked 


( ñ But his view and that of Aristotle, while they might have certain similiarities 
you will have to admit are totally different.) . 


One can simbly say this. Alexander Hontlton, 1 believe, understood everything 
of Plato and Aristotle. He ánly did not make the clear distinction between virtue 
and vealth, which Plato and Aristotle did. Thís is not negligible. 1 believe it 
is very important. But, on the other hand, mn other things in Pleto aná Aristotle 
he understood very, very clearly. 
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( O. K. Presuming we have the coincidence of group interest, or however you 
want to term it, in the virtuous man with the cormon good. But now we are t 
talking about the regime itself and the predominance of this in this regime. 
And was this not the question which you asked - what causes this element $o 
be predominant?) ; JS i 


But then you give the answer - the Platonic answer. l.e., that depends on chance. 


The legisletor cannot make himself a citizen body. He has to toke 1t es it is given 
to him. And from this point of view that is a matter of chance. But that is, 1f 

I may use the language with which you are familiar, 'a metaphysical explanation of 
the fundamental political fact. You go beyond the political as political by making 
this statement. 1t is perfectly legitimate, but within the political context 14 á 
does not come up. E 


( So then we can say that within the political context the fundamental thing, 
* the first thing, is power.) ; 


Yes, sure, but I would. say distribution of power. Not to come into a completely 
senseless discussion , €-8., that we find power also in próvate life, in classrooms, 
in industrial enterprises,aand so on. But this power, which necessarily is public 
power, existing in broad daylignt, adorned with the majesty of the public. If you 
meant this by power, surely. 0% 


( In the sense which you are telking about here - transcending, standing outside 
- this regime and looking down where the virtuous element has the power. Ve can 
call this a regime. Because it is a community in which this element predominates 
and their sense of justice then proceeds to order the community even Further. 
But then the key to the whole thing, the fundamental law is not law. but factual 
power in the political context.) j á 


As e thinking man you necessarily will go beyond that and raise the question, 
for example, are the democratic or dligarchic principles the true principles? And 
if not, what are the true ones? Which are the specific defects? * 


( In which case then, are you still in the political? Or haven't you transcended 
the political?) : . + : ; 


No, by rising from the question of this particular regime here and now to the 
question of the best regime, 1 still remain within the political context. On the 
contrary, from Plato's and Aristotle's point of view you are really in a very nerrow 
sense political 1f you absolutize the given regime here and now. You cannot have 
e proper judgment, political judgment, of a given regime without having a vision of 
the best regime - which Plato makes clear in our context. He says all the tine that 
we must look at this perfection, wich ve will not get, or otherwise we cannot, 
diagnose properly wat we have at hand. ñ j : 


Now we still have quite a few things to do. So he wants to turn to the laws 
of the polity, of the regime. But he doesn't do that. He turns first to a preli- 
minary subject, which he calls the purge - that Commnist word, the purge - or the 
separation of the good from the bad. And the question he has in mind i£sthe com- 
position of the citizen body. The legislator, if he could have perfect Freedom, 
w*oulá pick the people. In the case of a fantastic perfection, he would pick only 
men vho have the strongest inclination and gifts for virtue - and he would. ommpose 
the society of them. But, of course, such a complete freedom never exists. But 


t 
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that doesn't exclude a certain influence. Let us be really practical. What do these 
people who have such a strong view in favor of the present immigration laws to this 
country have in mind? They may give a wrong answer to thet question. TI am not suff- 
lciently familiar with that issue. But the question is exactly the same as the ques- 
tion which Plato raises: how should the citizen body be' composed? To some extent, 
that is the general point, the legislator does have an influence over the composition 
of the citizen body. Never that complete influence that he could turn. around and 
pick future citizens of his city. That, of course, never takes place. . In this 
connection you will see (7354-8 to e-5) there isa brief Passage. 


"The best purge is painful like all medicines . . . is one of the following kind. 


So you see that is very important. - The best purge is not the mila purge. Now 
the word mild is used in an earlier passage synonymously with moderatey this key 
word going through the whole book. The best purge is not the moderate purge. That 
is one additional reason why this combination of wisdom and courage, which includes 
also such things as killing - to take the extreme case , is made here. You remenber, 
perhaps, the earlier discussion we had about these three (627) schemes. The first 
order - extinction of the wicked; second - rule of the good over the wicked; the 
third - the reconciliation of the good and the wicked. And the reconciliation of 
the good and the wicked,-.that is what we call the rule of law. That is the mildest. 
There is no question. Apd the most humane. But it also creates a problem. Plato 
would, in all practical Cases , 2dvise the third one, because he was a humane man. 
But, belng a thougotful pan, he coulán't help reflecting on this problem. You know, 
sometimes the dissatisfaction with this compromise among the good wíth the wicked 
gets on peoples' nerves. Then you get an outburst of radical reforms - that the good 
should really control the wicked. But the extreme form, 1.e., the extinction of 
the wicked, is only a kind of utopis, from this point of view. But we must keep" 
this in mind. : j o 


0% Does this have anything to do with the Pa 5 eran a tyrantt) 
Sure. That has an obvious connection here. o 

( + + + inaudible question . . 7 k : ne 
Sure. That is obvious. That is the same problem. 

(Not to be facetious, but do you think Stalin had this particular model in mind?) 


No, 1 don't believe that Stalin read Plato ever. XI do not know. But this probler 
that the good should be made dominant in a society. ' These are, of course, wholly 
un-Marxist and we must never forget that. But if we look sat it from the outside 
and say we interpret Marxism as we see it, disregarding dialectical materialisnm and 
all this sort of thing, then,.of course, quite externally one could say that, i.e., 
that Marxism claims to establish the rule of the good over the wicked. To that extent 
there is a similarity offthe problem - surely. But the question ís only what about 
this claim, the reality of this claim, the validity of this claim. And that is 
the reason why Plato was in fact in favor of constitutional govermient, as we would 
call it, a moderate and humane form of government. But he wanted this with hís 
eyes open. ' The compromise between the gooá and the wicked is a very tough formla 
but a very realistic one. But dt also states a very terrible problem. It is not only, 
then the property - the crudification of virtue by being allied with and becoming 
recognizable only through property, as I tried to state 1t before - but also this 
more urgent thing, i.e., the traffic with evil, to use a moralistic expression. And 


TESEO 
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FUE 


not only as a casual thing, you know, should one deal with Tito and Franco, and this 
sort of discussion. That is a mild:issue, only here and now. ' But the question is 
whether politicel life as such does not rest on e fundamental concession to whtt, 
from a strictly moral point of view, could be called evil. And then that the law, 
paradoxically, protects evil. Vhat a strange thing. And yet we all, I believe all 
moderate people say yes. But still, 1t is a paradoxXy. One must not be self-compla- 
cent about 14, although practically one cannot change 1t. The practical meaning 

of such theoretical reflections is that they influence decisively one's expectations 
from politics. If this is inevitable practically, something of this kind, then the 
expectations will be reduced. And we become cured of a certain disease of the soul 
which demands too much perfection on a level on which it cannot really be expected. 
That is, 1 think, the background of the qwhole thing. . , 


( Which brings up the question then that the best purification, in other words, 
the best arrangement is not a political juádgment.) na 


Of course it isa political judgmen;, but on deeper reflection 1t proves to 
be a wrong, namely, premature + political judguent. A wrong political Judgment is : 
a political fact. q > : 





( But a e political judgment, then, cannot make 1t the best form of purifi- 
: cation. : Ñ 


Al 


But look, the good and the bad flute players belong .to the same genus. The 
good flute player is miles apart from the bad flute player, but the fact that they * 
are both flute players is very important for understanding either of them. Similarly, 3 
a very wise political order and a very foolish political order are miles apart, and a 
yet they belong to 'the same ganus, say of political arsangements. The remains assured=:; 
. Ay in the realm of political Judgment. y : sd 


( 'But the thing I mean is that if this is essentially bound up with the political, 
311 this is true, then the best political purification can never be extermination 
of evil. Thét would mean the extermination ipso facto of the political.) 


But ¿1? somethimg which at a first glence may seem superior proves to be on 3 
reflection something marginal (marks on blackboard) say here, 1% still belongs to 3 
that. The consideration of that, the awareness of that, the awareness of that, is 
essential for the understanding of political things and is imminent to 14. j 





( Thís 1 undoubtedly admit. ' The only thing. I'm arguing t'bout is the continuing 
Judgment that this is the best thing but it is unrealizable you know, wowld 
be that we could ki11 anybody who was evil. It seems to me that thís can never 
- remain, on this second look, as best.) : ES : e : 


Surely not. 0h, if you mean that, surely not. That is quíte true. The conse-. 
quences of that is that the best politicel solution is not the best human solution, 
Within politics there is'a definite ceiling which cannot be trenscended politically, 
but'which very well may be transcended by the individual in his own life. That is 
another matter. Thisiis , Of course, of crucial importance, The understanding of 
the limitations of the political is perhaps the most important thing we can know 
about the political. OS Ss ; : z : 


Now 1 would like to continue my survey. - In the immediate sequel he speaks of 


the pillar of tee polis. Pillar means, of course, not the edifice; 1t means only 
the foundation and not more. - No conflict between the rich and poor. No creditor 
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and debtor class, for example, and so on. The question of property, in other words, 
is the most fundemental problem here. But ¿it becomes political. This is the dif- 
ference between the economic interpretation of history, as it is called, and people 
like Plato and Aristotle and quite a few later thinkers. That is really conceived 
of as the matter on which one has to act and not es the authoritative thing. The ; 
páhlitical is not a function of the economic, if we call that the economic. But the MES 
economic is the material on which the statesman has to act. That the statesman or EN 
the légkslator is severely limited by the available economic situation is, of course, ¡ 
not denied. So the question is then property. What is the right kind of distributionf ; 
And the first answer given is the most equal distribution possible. The most equal 
distribution. You see how'"much Plato allows for the democratic principle. But ths4 
ís also, Il am sorry to say, only a stage in the process. He will modify that. And . 
the answer is each citizen has a lot of land, land being the most important thing. 

And with 5,040 citizens there will be 5,00 lots. The reasoning given is very simple. 
5,040 is divisible by every number up to ten inclusive. It ¿is divisible by 12, of 
«course, and so on. And then we come to that great statement in 739 about the de- 
viation from the Republic. The scheme of the Republic is not as such rejected ex- 
plicitly as impossible. But here he says we deviate from that. Why should we deviate : ' 
from that? Answer - the answer given here is this - the members of the cormonwealth 
of the Republic would have to be gods or children of the gods. And we deal here 
with human beings. This is, of course, an admission. + You can say that Plato regarded . 
the scheme of the Republic as humanly impossible, and that I think would appear from 


a Ae study of the Republic itself. Now there are a few more points. 





A AÁ 





You see also one important point here. When he describes the scheme of the A 
Republic, he does not say e word about the rule of the philosophers. So when Aristotle 
in his criticism of the Republic doesn't mention bXe of philosophers he simply y 
follows Plato. That is not an arbitrary disregard of Plato. The rule of philoso- ] 
phers is disregarded, but here in the Laws it has a special reason. Philosophy 4s Lo 
altogether disregarded. Ido not remmmber now a single passage where the word phil. ¿] 

. Osopher occurs in the original, 1 don't know it, but I can recall a single passage. 
Thet the UERuRIaEor interprets some things to mean this I know» ¿ 4 





Now he: peda here of a first , second and thira polis in tnte 'ccomection dat 
the end of this passage). 


* 


Wherefore one shonla not look elsewhere . . . second ín point of merit ol 


No, second in polnt of unity. In other words, the great recommendation of the 
Republic is that it 1s unified to the highest possible extent. And this would be 
uified to the second degree. y 


and the third we shall... 12 the gods so dia. 


That has been frequently discusséd. He syxs we w111 complete, 1f£ god wills. 
That has been frequently discussed, and 1 think the meaning is perfectly clear. 
What they w111' get in actual fact wi11 be the third. The scheme which ís now de- 
veloped in speech by the Athenian Stranger, that is the second best. But what 
Clineas will do will, of course, be below that. We can here for a moment reflect . , 
(Incidentally, * the formula about the RepubliB is absolute crucial and one cannot 
study that fréquently enough.) The scheme is described as one which makes common 
even those things which are by nature private, inaa way. Now this is very important. ' 
There arethings waich are by nature private. The most massive example 15, of course, 
the body. My toothache cannot be shared. And also the pleasures as such cannot 
be shared. 


) 
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( What about the first sentence in Book V which suggests that the soul 1s most 
man's own?) ds ra e Le 


Yes, that is true in a way. But, on the other hand, you see here also that 
eyes, ears and hands are induced to see and opine and hear end act. The common things, 
they become commmal. Now what he has in mind 1s, of course, very familiar and well 
known to us today.. The familiar story that by propaganda people can be induced 
to adopt opinions, the same opinions all over. They have no longer opinions of their 
own. But other things he does not mention; he does not mention all parts of the 
body here. For example, think of plessure and pain. But you see also that this 
can have another meaning. * But the soul, and especially the mind, is concerned 
vwíth the common. The truth is by its nature non-private. It may in fact be private 5 
that 1s another matter. But that 1s really accidental. The truth as truth is the 
cornmon good. But there are certain things which are by their very nature private 
and non-communicable. And the most simple case 1 think ¿is bodily pleasure and pain. 
Even if people enjoy themselves together, they drink together and so on, each's 
pleasure is his own pleasure. .Take thinking as a simple case, 1.e., mathematics. 
They study a mathematical demonstration together. They really think the same thing q 
the identically same. thing; otherwise they wouldn't understand the demonstration., 

And that applies also to other theoretical subjects, although mathematics is the 
clearest case. Now here we can reflect for one moment about the two characters 

of the laws in contradistinction to the Republic. In the first place , Commundsm 
in the Republic, the abolition of comunism in the laws. Private family and pro» 
perty are characteristic of the Laws. And the second point is no tyranntcal estab= 
lishment in the Laws. No tyramical establishment. In the Republic you have in 
fact a tyramnical establishment.' You know, where philosophers become kings. But 
whet do the philosophers do? They expel everyone older than ten. They rusticate 
them. That is a tyrannical act. And the last p-int, the scheme of the Laws is. 
presented in the fourth book as the rule of law and, in the highest sense , Yule of 
god. In the Republic 1t is clearly the rule of philosophers.' ] 











. Now after we have sétttled for private property it 1s made clear immediately 
afterward that there is no private property strictly speaking, or not absolutely 
speaking, in the land. The land is étnteiled; it remains within the family. And 
the original distribution 1s meant bo be for all time. Buta great difficulty 
arises. One city, one lot. But what about the next generation? Nature does 
not act so kindly as to give one htir to one plot, but sometimes no heir and some- 
times many heirs. And therefore a great difficulty arises , ánd the only limitation 
which is here suggested is agaín no purchase or sale of the plot. But it appears, 

1 think, from the context that this can really not be avoided. There can be severe 
deprivations inflícted on the purchasess end so on, for example, loss of civic 

honors or loss of certain civic honors , but this wi11 continue to pose a great diff- 
iculty. Therefore, Plato is compé+lled to make this provision that a man can own more 
than his plot up to the fourth, up to four plots. But that maximum must be preserved. 
And so, of course, you get a division of the commmity into rich and poor and, as 

we shall see in the next booxz the polity makes allovance for.this development. 

The rich have a higher say in that community than the poor. We will take this up 
next tine. , 6 M 








y 


( Four times the amount of the plot would be not in landed property but in movable 
property. ' I think-the prohibition against the selling of the lot is absolute.) 


I really dón't know. 


(One is allowed to acquire this value in movable property.) 


. eo 
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No gold and silver but other things. 


(0 The legal tender of the polis.) 


A 


Someone relsed thete hand? 


( It is said ín the remark that Sparta had hed that law and that 14 vag A com- 
plete failure. y 


I£ffyou must think it out you can dsby see what kind of complications 1t creates 
and that 1t must work very: severe hardships in many cases. And 1t depends also on 
a very simple point, for example, war. Here you have a considerable loss of the male 
population of the next generation, and the firls remain around. And then hetiesses 
ín demand. And that was the great difficulty for Sparta, of which Aristotie speaks. 


Now there are one or two other points which I shoulá like to mention. The 
political recognition of wealth, this very famous statement in Tiib=d. And finally 
a ward about this passage. One point we must not forget. At the end of the dialogue 
a great paradoxy comes out. The general policy of. this commonwealth is the dis- 
couragement of trade in favor of farming. And yet, at the same time, something Ís 
encouraged which goes ordinarily better together with trade rather than with farming. 
And that is arithmetic. - Tne mathematical peoples, e.g., the Egyptians and the 
Phoenicians, were trading people, especially the latter, rather than farming people. 
And that is the sense of the paradoxy which is very strong at the end of this book. 
And this wi11 lead, later on in the seven book, to the education ín mathematics 
which plays such a great e 


There are only two passages which I would l:xe" briefly to. discuss. One 1s at 
the end of 745, where the paragraph peRiae- 


But we must now notice that all the arrangements . . . the points Pan follow, 


So this criticism is not altogether unfair. These grave restrictions of freedom 
which are imposed. Of course, we do not know precisely, however, what is the diff- 
iculty from Plato's point of view. You see, there is this very general and vague 
statement - "of gold and of other things" which the legislator will evidently deprive 
the citizens. Which other things are included among them ís not elaborated. One 
vould have to go into that. That, 1 think, is the solution to this problem, Also 
to another textual difficulty here. e 


And the last point is only this. 'At the end (71474), when he speaks of the 

natural conditions which have to be considered and where he refers to wind, water 

and food - which are bound to affect the character of the community, he addresses 
this very emphatically (d-1) to Megillus and Clineas. And, of course, only Clineas 
“answers. I.wondered why Megillus is here also addressed 1n this way. I could think * 
only of one point. That in a very striking statement of Megiíllus in the first or 
second book, he had praised the nature of the Athenían. That the Athenians alone 

are good, excellent ín a natural way and not'ín a conventional, arttficial manner - 
ed they are good. This may have something to do with-that. But we cannot settle 

Ss now. - j 


(End of lecture.) 
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io. Now a few points. Testing, the testing of offícials; is there really no 1n- 
a dísation whatever there in what 1t consists? 


AX An early book, Book IV, had mentioned that 1t was an educational test and also, 

ll as I mentíoned at the beginning, it was a test of the individual ell through -. 

his life. But I don't think that 1t is ever made clearer.) 

E “1 díd not pay special ettentíon to 1t because this was a very common prectice 

: in Greek cities and you can learn, for example, from Aristotle's presentation of 

the Athenian consttbtttion and other easily accesshble sources wnat 1t meant. For 

_ example, such questions were considered - military service, which includes of course 
whether one didn't run awey aná lose one's hshidld; second, that you fulfilled your 
financial obligations to the city, paid your taxes, and so on; third, and very, 

.. Important, whether a man took proper care of the graves of his parents or ancestors. - 

Surely other things would have to be considered, but this is only en indication of. 

what that thesting mesnt. You had to be a citizen in good standing from the most . 

important considerations. That, of course, ls only a kind of flooringz 1t is not . 

the ceíling, the perfeot citizen. You know, that is e grave question: You can easily 

find out whether someone was bankrupt or shirked his military duty, but whether 
4s truly a public-spírited man, that is e complicated matter. ; 

7 fhen you didn't comment on, but only stated, this remari that women Are a 
greater problem in civic life than men. How come? Is this not oda? 


“(U”. Ze día not elsborate on 16, so I dián't. You have earlier suggested the reason 
e -I think. He says the women are frail, I believe that is the term. In any case, . 
they are inclined to talk when men aren't errund and sort of get together and 
then influence .. + +) ' En 


a A kiná of nuísance. But I believe we can perhaps take up this question later. 
- But 1t 1s quite remarkable that 16 is the same Plato who in the Republic denands the 
- full equality of the two sexes. Someone has to see how these things work together. 


The last point regarding your paper is this. You rightly said that these basic 
needs or desíres of men have to be controlledaby fear, by law and by true reasoning. 
That ís wat Plato said. I mention this because England, wo is the commertator on 
the Lews, ín his analysis of the sixth book speaks of fear, law and philosophy. 
There 18 no reference to philosophy there, as we have said often before, And 1 am 
— gt111 waiting in my present reading for the first occurrence of the word philosophy. . 

Hitherto I have not come across a single passage. If anyone has 1 would be exretebal 
.  4£ he voulá tell me. o 


Now fírst a word about the plan of the whole book, which, on the whole, you 
' díscerned correctly. The first part desle with the magístracies, and the second parb 
:. deals with laws, 1.0., with the beginning of the lawa, because lava will not be the 
- content for the rest of the work. Now regarding magistracies the difficulty arises 
to vhich you referred - that Plato treats the Judges together with the nagistretes 
-, proper, but he has a feeling that the Judges axe not simply magisbrates. How dia 
you understand that - this unessiness eboub the simple subsumption of the judges 
, under the magistrates? : Ñ 


——(_' T tnink because they make Aecisions not only as to what the law 38 but as to 
. the facts of the case, and in that they are making sonething other than the 
ófficial type decision, which they also make.) e A 
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Yes, but a magistrate is not a legislator. For example, on the lowest level 
the policeman on the corner is a magistrate. He tells you not to valk on a partícu- 
lar street or not to park your car here. That is the low level of the magistrate's 
functions. What is the essential difference between any functions of telling people 
or forbidding or commanding and the judge? Plato does not elaborate that. Wa are 
so familiar with the distinction between the executivg, on all levels, and the jud- 
icial that we take 1t for granted. , > 


(_ The judge punishes these others . . .) 
He also commands, doesn't he? But what is the difference? 


( The judge makes law in two ways. One, in applying general principles to speci- 
fic cases he is bound, in a sense, to make law. But, more profoundly, when he 

has t has to avply an existing principle of law to an exceptional case , 1a this case 
he may have to give a dispensation from the law in order, perhaps, to apply Ñ 
another principle of the existing law.) : j 


I do not believe this is 1t. Plato makes a clear distinction between legislatíon 
and the judicial function. Any seeming leaw-making involved in passing judicial 
decisions would be essentially different from legislation from his point of view. 
Surely. Does it not have something to do that in every judicial decision individuals 
are named? I mean the policeman on the corner takes care of anyone - any car owner, 
etc. But the judge passes Judgment alweys on individuals. . The individuals may be 
a group of individuals, but that wouldn't affect the issue. 1 believe that is what 
Plato has in mind. But perhaps we find later on a more illuninating passage. 


Now as regards the section on laws in the sixth book, 1 would say 1t consists 
clearly of three main themes. By which 1 do not deny the great variety of other 
themes to which Mr. referged. The first is marriage, the second is slavery, 
and the third is cormon meals, especially for women. Especially because that is the 
innovation suggested and therefore the emphasis is on' that. Now let us turn to 
a clearer discussion. : 4 


But first I must apologize for two remarks I made last time where I was not 
cléar enough. The first was the question regarding that passage in 793 where Plato 
speaks of those things which are by nature private, and I had said this means the 
body. And you questioned that. But I can only say this. In the passage itself 
Plato mentions only parts of the body. You can say that is not suffícient. Surely. 
One has to consider the soul too. But one has to start first from the most massive 
fact: why does he mention here only parts of the body among those things which are - 
by nature private. And the second point' concerns by somewhat extended discussion 
with Mr. + Now what Mr. contended is that hhe polity cannot be the ultimate. 
Vell, in one sense 1t is of course true, and I believe I said this all the tine. 

The pojitical life necessarily points beyond itself. It is not a closed circle. : 
Somewhere there is a hole. That is. clear. And that is crucial for the understanding 
of Plato as well as of Aristotle - that there is mubh a hole. But that toward which 
it points ( writes on blackboard). The private life on the highest level is the 
speculative life. That is ebsolutely true. The modern notíon is rather (of course 
not your notion Mr, , but rather the prevalent notion) that there is a kind of 
political. system - something everyone admits - but they would say the hole is here 
(pointing to boará). This 1s society, the matrix, out of which it comes. This I 
should have made clearerrlast time. That is the difference. I mean that there is 
no complete, water-tight, closedness of the political there is true, but it depends 
very much where you see that important hole. 1 believe that the difficulty you had 
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3s connected with the following fact. Now this whole problem of the polítical, of 
the difficulty of the political can be stated as follows, and we will find some : 
evidence for 1t today again. That there is un element of the essentially non-rational, : 
or of what is against nature, in the political. To use a simple formla. In the 
political sphere the higher must bow to the lower. That is the peradoxy of the Ñ 
political. Not in every case, of course, but in principle. On the basis of revealed 
religion, that is nob so because there the revealed order, which from the point of 
view of the classicel philosophers of course would be the law, is supra-rational. 
Such a supra-rationel social order does not exist in Plato and Arístotle. Good. 

T think that is the boot of our difficulty. But we will get some specimens of that 
today. : poo 


Now let us begin ab the beginning, or near the beginning at any rate, ín 7)2a 
(page 395). If you read that. . 


Yet, with the hand on the plow as they sey . . . our sketch heddless. j 'ñ 


; What he calls imaginative sketch is more líterally translated, our present, or 
the present, telling of a myth, pu Bolayla . And later on, in the immediate 1 
folluwing sentence, he speaks also fo a myth of what they are doing. That is an 
expression which occurs more than once in the laws, and also in the Republic if 

I remember well, as a description of the best regime. Why can it be called a myth? 
1 mean if some one says: Well, that ís a kind of urbanity; he deprecates what he 
is doing. That is not quite sufficient. There are other ways; for example, some- 
times he speaks of the play or the game in which they indulge. Why does he call 14 
myth? There is a stricter meaning to that. What is a myth? Or to wiat genus of 
things does a myth belong? > : 


( Lies.) 





Yes, but there are other lies. If someone says, I haven't stolen thaf, you 
wouldn't call that a myth - although 1t is a lie or may be alite. Well, more enerzally' 
16 is in the first placéea speech. That is the genus. But it $ a speech of some- : 
thing which is not, at least not as stated in the myth. Now any such bluevrint 18 ; 
a speech of what is not. This society as depicted does not exist. There are some 
later references to that in 768 to 769 where the incompleteness of what they are 
doing is emphasized. Now this incompleteness means that, of course, as stated it 
is unvorkable; 1t cannot be. Therefore, in a somewhat broader sense of the term | 
myth, in a justifiable enlargement of the meaning, one can very well call it a myth. 

O? course onewwould have to understand also the difference between this kind of os 
nyth and other kinds of myths. But that makes . «(inaudible) . . Now since we are” 
just at that, let us read the immediate sequel Just as a specimen of khat. 


I heartily approve of what you say . . . as 1 say to 


That is what the Athenian says? 


« 


( Yes, I was repeating it.) 


And what ís more . . . let us do as we said. 


You see one can easily overlook these little things. What do we learn from 
then that we didn't know before? This question of course we can unfortunately 
never raise in the proper manner in this course because we proceed mush too fast. 
But 1£ one wants to understand Plato one must, of course, assume that he didn't want -; 
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to 1111 lines. You see, he didn't get a dollar for a line, so that he vould simply 
vent to fi11 ¿1% up. Now let us reflect here for one moment on this - ánly as a 
specimen - to see what this means. The Athenian says we must do the deed, which means 
here we must complete the myth. 1t 1s not sufficient to leave 156 as unfinished as 

3t is hitherto. The Cretan, in his reply, uses another term which also means doing 
in a wide sense, but it is not the same term. He speaks of ral E¿lw which is the 
root of the Greek word for poetry, as you know, for production in general. Ido 

not pretend to be able to explain this passage, but one would have to start toward 
the understanding from this distinction which is made by the Athenian speaking of 
doing. a deed ad Clineas using a term which reminds u£ of poetry. -But this only as 
an example of the infinite variety of things which we simply cannot even take notice 
of here. : : 


Now he turns then near the beginning to the question of the law-wardens, more 
literally, the guardigns of the 2aw. Thc term reminds us naturally of the guerdians 
in the Republic. This was an Fthenian institution, just as was the four property 
classes of which we had seen last tóme. So that is of great importance for the 
meaning of the Laws as a whole. There are many more. If you would look up the 
comuntaries, or even better read Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, mou could 
see how many Athenian things have been embodied here. The Athenían brings Athenian 
institutions into Crete. He did not come to Crete in order to find there the most 
perfect law. On the contrary, he imponves Crete with Athenian means. But, and that 
is importent, with old-fashioned Athenian means» This are the institutions character- 
istic of pre-democratic Athens, Solonic Athens, not of the Athenian democracy. 

And that is a mejor part of the whole work. To say this book is addressed primarily 
- to Athenians and therefore Plato wrote a rather Athenian code imputes to Plato a com- 
plete absemnce of artistic sense. After all, the Athenianizing here must make sense : 
within the dialogue. And therefore it means an -1d Atheniían philosppher, who by 

- some whims of fortuee vas driven to Crete would of course not sit still there but : 
do the best thing he could under the circunstances, and that would be - given such 

a fortuante occurrence that he meets Clineas and Clineas has this commission - he 
would try to Athenianize him within the limits possible. 





In 753b-5; when he speaks now of elections, it seems as 1f the electors of 
voters must be bearers of heavy exms, if they are not even knights. Now this is 
the Aristotelian definition of what he calls the polity. You know, in Aristotle's 
scheme there are six. It von't do any harm if I rerminá some of you : xingship/ 
tyranny; aristocracy/oligarchy; polity/democracy. That is Aristotle's scheme. This 
is the good democracy, which means of course deomeracy based on a limited franchise, 
the franchise being limited to those who cah equip themselves with heavy armor. 4 
So they must have some property. Plato seems to make a suggestion in this direction 
here, but later on in 7558 and 7 564 we find references to the light arms as also 
voters. So it ds in a way more democratic, to that extent, than Aristotle's polity 
1s - although this doesn't mean that 1t is not very undemocratic in other respects. 
And this whole question of democracy comes up in, particularly clearly, in 756b-8e 
(page 409, bottom). y : 


The . .(inaudible) . or council shall consist . . . first or second class 
who fails to vote shall be fined. 


Now do you understand the idea? What is.1t? Is it not: very fair of Plato - 
the poor people are not fíned and the rich people are finea? 


( My interpretation of that is that he is more interested in having the richer 
classes participate in the elections, the higher classes, than the lover 
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classes because he e that their lead wi11 be more conducive to ' 
good laws.) 


In other words, that ís a clear attempt to give a greater privilege to the 
wealthy, to assure the preponderance of the wealthy. There is no question about that. 
And Aristotle's remark in the second book of the Phlitíics that this is an oligarchic, 
plutocratic scheme is by no means unfounded. This is shocking to us, naturally, 
and therefore we must hear how Plato Justifies that. Now a bit later, the next 


paragraph. 
The bsos of iaa ... dnd a democratic. 


You see, the olálidea of the mixed constitution which we have discussed beofer. 
befóre.. But this must be properly understood. Thet doesn't mean that you get a 
monaruhic institution here; for example, one chief executive would be a monarchic. 
institution. That is not the point. But the monarchic principle and the democratíc 
principle must both 'be represented. And what is the democratic principle? 


( . Counting heads, etc.) 
And what is the device, the simplest device » Tor getting that? 
( The lot.) 


The lot. Because the lot doesn't distinguish persons. What is the monarchic 
. principle? ps : j 
( The polttical justice, the sort of distributive justice.) 

But what did he say in a former passage, which we discussed, that there were three 


consideretions: freedom, strength and good sense. But what stood for the monarchic 
principle? í E j á : j ] 


( Strength.) Ñ : E A 

Strength. So let us keep this ín mind. Now read on. 

And midwey between these . . . to each according to anature. 

To their nature. : 

Ana with regard to honors + + . constitutes for us political justice. 

That is a difficult sentence to translate. One could also understand it as 
follows. I mean, either .1t 1s translated here this way, and then'Plato would speak 
here of polítical right or political justice, and that would be a term which Aristotle 
uses in very important passages in the fífth book of the Ethics, also with reference 
to our problem; but 1t might also mean this: as far as we are concerned, the pol=- 


ítical (meanigg what is politicaljy wise) is always identícal with inis mex, with 
this kind of justice. All fignt? 


which is the object we must strive for ... +» as being contrary to strict Justice. 


That 1s a crucial sentence. The equitable aná forgivíng would be a more literal 
translation. In other words, the humane, what we would call humane, is an infringe- 
ren . 
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ment of the perfect and exact. 
For the same reason 1t is necessary . » » should employ as seldom as possible. m 


That confirms what I said before. The political is nbb quite rational and Ads 
can never be. A dilution of true justice 1s required. This dilution of true Justice 
is due to necessity. It isa concession to humanity as we would call 1t today. : 
But 16 is a concession. The consequence is that the rank of the political will : ñ 
necessarily be lower. That is a quite remarkable pessage. And the technicality ' 
of this 1s simply the use of the lot, which gives every citizen the same chance as h 
everyone else. In that sense 1t ig perfectly egalitaerian, whereas the other provisions; 
are non-egalitarian. But we stíll have not received an answer to this other question. :: 
The democratic element 1s represented by the lot. What about the monarchic element? !. 
Why should this proportionate justice which gives higher honors to the better and . 
less honors to the baser « that has nothing to do with monarchy after all. Now let 
us turn to Tóle. ¿ ¿ a 





(Could I ask a quebtion? Does this mean fhen that somehow that justice la a 
thing or a something - or - other which in its essence as a human? In other 
words, 1t is not essentáslly bound up with human beings; I mean in 1ts very 
nature. When bouná up with human beings it ks then díluted.) 


When I spoke of humanity 1 meant humaneness. And humaneness is a certain virtue, : 
humanitas, e certain human virtue in certain human relations. Now according to 
one definition of humanity, which 1 happen to know only from Thomas Aquinas but 14 : 
may very well go back to Cicero, humanity is a virtue which comes into play in a E 
man's relations to his inferiors. Now here the point is this. 1t is simple to say, :.: 
of course, that justice is a human virtue pertair:ing to relations among humans. Eo 
But pustice in the highest sense, in the strictest sense, according to Plato would i 
consist in giving to everyone what is good for him - both goods and services, assign-. + 
ing goods and services. That would be a perfectly rational society. TMA3 is not 
possible for a variety of reasons. Therefore, we have to lower this demand. And 
therefore, for example, we say a just man is one who leaves another ín the possession 
of. what belongs to him by law. Whether it is good for him to possess 1t, whether 
he vould not be better working hard than being a playboy, for example, is of no con=  * 
cérn to us as fer as justice is concerned. But there is a problem here; namely, Ñ 
the problem of the justice of the distribution of property. We disregard this pro- 
blem or a very good reason, but ít is the disregard of something very important. 
Therefore, we make a concestion to the complex nature of man and of human relstions. 
That ls the humanity, but it is also a concession. And we have to see that it is 
a concession. Otherwíse we are in danger of sayMg that is wonderfwWliy just in 
every respect. Yet it 1s not. ] s . 


( The problem that was bothering me is that to be Just must not. ¿ustice in iós 
'essence take into account this very complexity?) . : a: 


That you can do. And it is extremely sober to do so; hencé Aristotle's notion : 

- of justice is the one which you suggest. Aristotle says I do not care about those Ñ 
considerations which go beyond the political/ social. And accordingly he defines , 
the various virtues. But even in Aristotle one can recognize the difficulties. : 
In former times 14 was seid that Aristotle was more civil, but not civil in the sense; 
of politeness; he is political in his thought. That means, of course, also more : 
political in his thought. And Plato faces the ppbblem more clearly. Take the simple 
case of slavery, which Aristotle justifies on certain grounds; and as Sristotle , 
states these grounds they are unimpeachable. But, on the other hand, there is no 


* . / 
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way, no honest way, of gol:.g over from slovery as justified by Aristotle to the 
slavery actually existing. Because only a tiny minority of man are as such idiots, j 
as the natural slave as defined by Aristotle must be. In other words, these slaves, Ñ 
of whom Aristotle says that are justly made slaves, are useless as slaves - except | 
in very rare circunstances. E.G., 1£ you have the time to stand by him all the time ' 
telling him every move he ¿is going to make. Only he is much stronger than you are, 
but it not. «(insudible). . When Plato accepts slavery in this book, he makes 1t ! 
perfectly tlear that it is a concession. Therefore this awf£ful statement in the 4 
fourth 'boox about the various titles to rule, in which slavery is in the center, 
has nothing whatever to do with considerations of justice. A polis nceds slaves. 
And then the only questíon is how to get them the most convenient way. If they, come 
211 from the same conquered trábe, that is bad - for very expedient reasons; they 1 
know each other from home, and this kind of thing. So you get them from different le 
tribes. Plato aámits much more than Aristotle the element of truth in what is called |. 
Machiavellianism, the element of truth in it. Aristotle knows 1t but he thinks the 
less said about it the better. This is very good, pedagogically speaking, and 1 | 
think he is to be conmendea for that. But sánce we are not only practitioners of 
the political art - if we are - but are also theoretically interested, we necd a bit | 
more. The same problem is present in Aristotle's Ethics - that he never gives the' 
reason why the various vírtues are good. He simply enumerates them and describes j 
then, and that is a masterpieve without any question. But Plato, in the Republic 
and also elsewhere, although the general scheme is most visible in the Republic, | 
tries to show why virtue is good and why there are these and these and no other virtuesj 
1 
! 
| 
¡ 





Aristotle takes the perfectly sound position to say that for gentlemen, decent men, 
the question why should I be decent can never arise. In the moment you raise the 
question why should 1 be decent, you have already ceased to be decent. But, on the 
other hand, it is undeniable that 3t is a very legitimate theoretical problem to 
raisej but *oractically it mustn't be raised. Aristotle's Ethics and Polítics are 
eminently practical books, whereas the theoretical problem comes comes in only at the it 
Here and there in the Politics he says this question arises here, which is of no 
practical importance, but here we might very well take it up. So that I think ís 
legitimate. So 1 think that the practical judgmett of Plato and Aristotle to any 
moral fpolitical matter of any consequence would not be different, but the reasoning 
is different. Aristotle tries to preserve the self-subsistence of the moral /political 
to á much higher degree than Plato dows.- Plato speaks of the moral /political problem, 
one could say, alweys with a view to transcending that whole sphere. And therefore 
these artificial things. You know, when he says forces together temperance with 
prudence, and all this other artificiality which he does with his eyes open; Aristotle 
doesn't do that. Aristotle tries to keep within the element of sobriety, of ordinary 
civic sobriety, as much as possible. And 1 think one could say there has never been 
a man as sober as Aristotle. Think also of the famous story of the eternity of the -7 
world. LI mean, that man was always generáted by man ánd the sun, as Aristotle puts O 
“it (the sun being needed for £rowth), that is a condition of sobriety. In the moment 
we consider the possibility of man, of the human race having come into being, and 
therefore of the first man either in the biblical sense or the sense in wWiich modern 
science teaches 14 - something absolutely. outlandish, transcending all possibility 
of sobriety enters. One could illustrate this in many ways. And Sristotle really E 
tried to make the worla fit to live in for sober people. He did hkis with a con=- r 
sistency and an energy which is always the subject, the legitimate subject of ad- : 
miration, The only trouble is that is doesn't quite work. It doesn't quite work, Á 
ánd therefore one has to be some help from this less sober, and, to.use his own ! 
terms, somewhat mad Pleto. - That is one meaning of the Plainiic praise of madness, i 
That the sphere in which sobriety is possíble is surrounded by one which can no 
longer be understood in sober terms. You know what I mesn - common sense terms. | 


J 


i 
1] 
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. Now to come back to. our ueno - _monarchy, Consider T6le 5-6 (page 1427). 
Read this section, a 


And 1£ one either . . . sourt of final appeals. 


Yes, that is it. Here 1s where the kings are explicitly mentioned. Do you 
recognize a problem which as such has come to the fore in modern times and is not 
called ín these terms of Plato? 


( Sovereignty.) .. 


Yes. In other words, the problem of sovereignty - to use modern language - 
ís that which stands for the "monarchic element." And in every society there 1s an | 
element wiich is not subject to appeal, just as you can appeal from one Judge to an ¡ 
another until you artive at some court from which no appeal is possible. Ana that | 
applies not only to juéicial matters. : 1 think that is the closest approximation 
to the statement of sovereignty which 1 remember from classical literature. That ls 
the monarchic element. Everything is subject to the state. Ata certain point, 
even in a democracy of course, this element exists. So there must be, apart from 
the element of persuasion, the element of something where persuasion stops, and no 
appeal is possible anymore. And that is the e element. Tnet is a remarkable 
PAgengas ] E Ñ 


In the peiaL (7620) there is a passage to the effect that eny citizen seeing 
this may pintan: and beat a fellow citizen for something WIONg + 


1? a man absents HineiA by day + + « beating with HULE S- , 


: Does this reminá any one of you of an actual institution vomelhere in Plato's 
time? 20 , i 


( Sparta.) 


Sparta -: in Xenophon's Spartan Constitution it is mentioned. So there is ¿ 
also a certain Spartan element here, that 1s.heee too. There are other remarks about 
that. For example, in 7163b-7 , When he speaks of various officials.. 'And says p 
however one might call them - and 1 think Lamb translates "secret service men". 

. Now this was again the Spartan designation. So he tries to make some coneessions 

to Spartan usage. A question which 1 can't solve, and I don't know waiether anyone 

can solve, perhaps due to lack of information, would be whether there are any Cretan 
institutions adopted. Athenian, massively; some Spartan, quite clearly. And 1t would i 
be a great joke if there were in the Laws not a single Cretan institution. I am sorry | 
that 1 cannot answer that question. T regard 18 as did possibte that this is 
what happened. 


But we still have to ansver this question, why should the rich be treated so 
gently by Plato. Plato knew very well that this is a gross solution. We get an 
ansver in TÓ3b-e. : : 


First it ía needful that these men also should . . » office according to 
the laws.  * 


Now what 1s the answer? n ls not so paradoxical. Why is there a greater 
privilege given to the rich than to the poor? ? 
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(. Leisure.) 
leisure. Time. 
(But he also says ability.) 
GC Vel, , dy having leisure they have the time to acquire . . +.) 


The chances of cultivation are greater. You ste, ff you take people who are 
not propertied, they simply won't have the time. They would be ds sien: the 
farm of whatever ¿t ¿is and do not have 2D possibility. Ñ 


( Doesn't Arístotle take up the oia: that perhaps public officers could be 
paid. And then the state could be non-oligarchic? And then the poor people 
could o and there woula be no as to cita on leisured 
classes. 


To some extent. Ido not remember po 8 definite tota passage where 
he says so. You mean that they should be paid for their services? 


( That in a state where you don't pay the officers, the state becomes oligarchic 
because the poor peepla: can't be officers , ana thás the rich people become 
the officers.) 


But what. offices was se diealios of? The office of being e member of the as= 
senbly and of juries? These were E in A and that. law made possible the 
Athenian democracy. , E 


( But 1 wonder why Plato dante raise this problem of paying the poor people 4 
paying the ofíicers money.) S 


But then public office would become á means for livelihood also. That is 
something incompatible with the dignity of public office. That must not be an 
economic objective... 1 think that would have bemn the point raised. And if we ac- 
cept for one moment this principle - that for public office proper there will be no 
payment, because there is a certain impropriety in that - then, of Suns all the 
bbher things follow. 


_There is another point which I think is of some interest in 765b , When he 
speaks of the men in charge of choruses. Read just from 765 beginning. 


The officer and manager of the choírs . .. subject to no compulsion. 


That is, of course, hard to enforce. In other words, those who like these 
choruses - how can you find out whether he likes 1t 1f he simply doesn't go there. 
Those who are interested would «probably go by themselves. . 


Every elector must make his . . . that he is not expert. 


! That 18 very remerkable. Does he mean to say in the cáse of these leaders 

of the choruses that moral considerations do not play any role. Think of a men like 
Aristophanes es a possible candidate for such a position. They woula'not be very 
particular about the other qualifications provided he hás experience, -he understands 
these things. I mention this only ás » question. 
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Let us turn then to a passage a bit later (7658-82). * 
Both the candidate thet is put first . .'. by far the most 


In other words, the man in charge of the education. 


3 


important for in the case .'. . the wildest of all earth's creatures. 
Does this remind you of something? j , , Ñ 
(The Politics.) 


“* Whose Politics? 


, 


( - Aristotle's Politics.) 


At the beginning. hat is almost literally the same thing. And you see also 
"the virtue of its own nature”. Every being has a nature of 1ts om: man, human; 
dog, doggish; and so on. And the virtue of that being is defíned or pointed to by 
this given nature. 3 is 


( Could I ask you about the problem of nature? It seems that they have a con- 
- ception of human nature, of a perfection of human nature. He is constantly 
talking about this human nature being almost.made by education or destroyed ' 

by poor education.) ] : 


Not the nature, but the goodness or badness depends decisively on education. ; 
Let me leave 1t at this and add any footnote if necessary. But as tb the nature, 
man cannot be made into a stone or a horse. You can k111 a man,. but then he ceases 
to be a living being; he never becomes a sbnne.' ! 


( I see this. The problem I was dealing with 1s not so much making man a stone 
or something like this, but was that between the good man and the bad man, 
hovéver this state arrived, there seems to be in Plato a difference that 15 
almost in the order of essence.) 


No. Except one point. 1 see, however, what you mean. They make a distinction 
between good natures and bad natures. Some men have a greater natural aptitude for 
virtue and others have a very small one. By nature. That is axiomatic for Plato 
and for Aristotle. But the question, of course, is that that is never enough. 

Both need training and education, although to different degrees. And there may 

be péople (we read an indiaation of that lest time although 1 don't remember the 
exact passage) y 8lthough very few, who are born without that inborn self-love which 
is the root of all evil according to Plato. You remember that passage. Now, in o 
other worás, what he has in mind is that there are certain human beings who will 
simply by their nature become good men regardless of the influences to which they 
are exposed. And I belíeve, as I mentioned last time, that Socrates was in this 
opinion such a man. So there was surely some training needed, but this training as 
it were Socrates gave to himself. Take the famous story when a physiognomist say 
him and said: Socrates, you are by nature a críminel. Because of the certain 
physiognomic features. And Socrates sdid, as a modern classical scholar has ex- 
pressed it: Sir, you have seen through me. But, Socrates says, TI dia something 
about 16. He had 1t in himsel? to do something abutt it; he did not depend on 
education decisively. That is, I think, what Plato means. But this doesn't do 
away with the unity of.the species. Even the most depraved fellow is still a human 
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being. His very depravity is human depravity. 
(” But politicelly 1t almost does away with this unity of the species.) 


No. 1 would say it as follows. According to Plato as well as to Aristotl.e 
there is a hierarchy of human beings according to nature. And not only that of 
grown-ups/children or males/females, but also regarding the moral and especially 
the intellectual £ifts.: Every polis tries to imitate the natural hierarchy because 
somehow 14 knows it needs the best men at the top, and this kindl of thing. But 
no social order can succeed fully in that, and that is the problem of every social 
order. No one in his senses would find 1t wrong to be subject to men who are morally 
and intellectually superior to hám. But the people to whom'we are politically or 
socially inferior are not necessarily morally and intellectually our superiors. 

And that creats a dproblem. Thus this strange thing of a man, say Socrates, of a 
high moral and intellectual standard has to bow throughout his life to peoble. who 

are his inferiors. That is the polis, the problem of the polis. And anarchism 

is, of course, no solution because then you get a wholly inconsistent position. 

- You are constantly deriving benefit from something which you condemm. Then you 

have to be really consistent and go to the woods in a place which is in no way subject 
to political authority. Some people have tried to do that. 


( If there is a nature of man which involves somehow reason as a patt of that 
z nature, there te also the fact that some men are born with much less reason 


re... 


Less intellectual gifts, yes. 
(Would that, then, involve a failure of nature?) 


Sure , that is what listotia: says - that nature tries to do that but then 
tere are certain matter, and this creates difficulties. Just as the seulptor 
tries to maxe a statue, you know, and sometimes the marble simply fails and then 
the statue will not come out as he wanted it. The same is true of nature working 
in the formation of man. Empirically speaking, there are idiots, imbeciles and 
morons. So there axe undeniably. : , 


( My froblen 1s vouldn't this hierarchy be umatural in the sense of not being 
due to nature proper - this inequality of natural gifts?) 


1 fail to understand that. This hierarchy is natural. Well, there is a form 
and matter, to use this scheme. That belongs to all natural beings, including man. 
And therefore that matter makes a man so that it is extremely hard for him to devote 
any attention to any thinking, that is so. And I think wat Plato and Aristotle 
inmply is thisk- that 16 is essentially necessary that there be a hierarchy. Meaning 
that there are more not quite at the bottom, I mean of the moronic. Of course not. 
But say what you understand by very normal and very average. That is a broad line. 
And then as you go up, less and less. Empirically that is the case. For example, 
if you think of painters. Thervery good painters are much less in number than those 
who just paint. And the same is true in every profession. Why could it not be 
that all mathematiciaens, for example, Were mathematical geniuses? Imesn, prior 
to investigation, empirical and otherwise, why not? But in fact it is not so. And 
therefore since this is always so as long as we know, they would say there must be 
a reason for that. Apparently that which - if we understand nature as a productive 
force for a moment - nature has to be overcome to bring about the terrestial intell 
lectual. being. The obstacles are so considerable that the highest achievements 


ed 
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must be rare. A certain average intellectualiíty nature easily achieves A since 
there are so very few morons in the technical sense. One must, after all, get an 
explanation for that fact. a h 


(” I may simply be confused about words , but still one can speak about nature 
Erying to make as many perfect men as possible.) ' 


Yes. 
(- Therefore, all the imperfect nen are less natural than the few perfect men.) 


No. You can only sey the possibility of a full development of the perfection 
essentáally open to man is in fact open to a minority. That is so. That is an 
empirical fact. And what the reason for that is requíres metaphysical . . . 


(break in tape) 


+ + +. that women could not be kings. Proof: Elizabeth, Catherine, and quite a 

few others. They are perhaps not models of all virtues . . small break in tape . + 
Surely that is possible. But the funny thing is this. For the vulgar mind, the de- 
mand that women should be kings is of course most shocking in álden times. But it 
isn't shocking at ell if you think a bit about it. The real paradoxy are the women 
philosophers. And 1 suggested at that time that the students who didn't believe me 
should consult political history, on theone hand, and the history of philsosphy on 
the other. Aná they vowld see there are quite a few outstanding women in political 
history and there is not a single one outstanding in the history of philosophy. 

And then someone said, seriously, you forget Susan, and. 1 said, well I have no 
reply to that. Well, thé reply is obvious Il belizve. Well , 1 don't. know Susan, 
but surely that. She was a quite meritorious woman in England I believe. So that 
is l believe what Plato meant.' That has something to do with the intellectuality. 
The practical life, the life of politics, is not of that radical intellectuality 

of the speculative, the philosóphic life. 1 think that is what he has in mind. 

And one has these famous prodigles , the daughter of Scaliger, a famous scholar of 
the lóth century, vho brought up his girls so they could write Latin poems when they 
Were three years old and so on. - Fantastically learned crestures, and yet whon ve 
remember is old Scaliger not his prodigy daughter. There is a problem-here. ' And 
perhaps nature does play a role. That would be one part of ¿t. : 


Now ín 768-e, beginning, he makes the remark that the man who does not part- 
icipate in judicial things . . .How does he translate that? 


Those speakers ín private suits also . . . in sthe state at all. 
(ase positive about the begiming here , but this can be checked.) 
vhen the quotation is typed from the text.) - 


That will remind you also of Aristotle's definition of the citizen when 
he begins the discussion. Participation in Judicial as vell as in legislative func- 
tions Aristotle says. The judicial function is also stated here very clearly. Tf 
e man does not even partícipate in judicial functions he is not a citizen. That is 
the minimum one can imagine. Now in the sequel (769a.-770a.) he discusses the problem 
of the future of the legislation aná its possible progress. This is a transition 
from the magistracies to the laws proper. . And that is a very important passage 
because the Athenian Stranger knows that this fixity of the laws, praised in the 
first book when he spoke of Egypt , for example, is not something which can reasonably 
be expected. One must expect future change and, in the most desirable case of 
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course, future progress. We cannot read this now. 


Then afterwards he turns to the beginning of legislation. And here the dife” 
iculty to which today's report retorred. What is the difficwlty? What is the be- 
ginning of legislation? j 


( Divinity and number instead of knowledge.) 


Yes, the temples and knowledge. He had said at least twice that the beginning 
of legislation must be knowledge, and now he makes temples the PD of legis- 
lation. But the contradiction is resolved in 771d. 


For the present then we shall . . . matters to avoid if? possible any mistake. 


And so on. Now you:see there ís a connection. In.a way these festivals in te 
the temples subserve the right marriage regulations. Now what is the difficulty? 
That is a somewhat funpy thing to mich he refers in tn8 sequel, but by no means 
unserious and unimportant. And that is this. «The future spouses should know one 
another to some extent. It is of course of the utmost importance to have some 
awareness of their bodies, and that is excluded by good manners. A certain naked- 
ness - Plato tries to come as close as possible to the possibility of the future s 
spúuses seeing one another naked. And as a counterpoise against this daring proposal, 
he gives it this religious background. So the question of marriage ls certainly the 
primary subject. of the legislation here. Ñ ¿ ' 

He goes then into the more detailed marriage prescriptions. We cannot go into 
all of them. Let us read only one point which is of broader importance for Plato's 
whole thought. Let us resd Tlda. 


You are right. So let us say to. . » . marriage as a whole there shall be one 
general rule. . ó 


Let us stop here. He doesn't call ¿it general rule; he says "one myth". Very 
advisedly, as he makes clear in the sequel that cannot be a law. * And myth is also 
used in contradistinction to law. *. Myth, from the word mythos in Greek » 1s derived 
TAPA Y Oca , which means something like admonition. So , in other words, the ad- 
monitory part” of this code can be called nmyth as distinguished from law. This know- 

" ledge of the moderate and the daring - that is the key moral distinction among men; 
some are hot and some are cold, some are dering and some are cautious, and this line 
is of crucial importance. We have seen some examples ewhen we discussed Plato's 
owa dialogues in which he tries to bring about a marriage, an intedlectual marriage, 
of the two different types. For example, Blaucon/Adeimantus in the Republic; 5 the 
ldea being that the perfect man would possess both qualities in a proportional 
manser. - But ín most cases, in the case of most men, they are split. 


( ls there any significance in the fact that he describes the man as himself 
] unduly hasty and. the bride as being sprung from moderate parents?) 


No, no. That might be because the general view, As you know, and 1 suppose 
this is based on some truth is that the daring befits more the males and the 
restraint and reserve more the females. 


( But 1 vas referring to the point that he describes the man's qualities and 
then se qualities oe the parents of the bride, not the qualities of the 
bride 


e 
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I do not believe that this means anything more than that there is a general 
presumption that the offspring will correspokd to the parents, and sinee the parents 
are much better known - having líveá so much longer - you will look at them ¿in order 
to have your ¡ARO Dub let us read the inmediatelsequel of that. 


Each man must seek to... Wealth and in moral habits. 


In other words, this marriage which Plato presupposes now on the level of 
empirical marriages - daxring men/rescrved women or bíice versa -» 1s ína way egainst 
nature. That is a convention imposition, because. he says in a way everyone seeks 
by nature what is most similar to him. - , 


Now there are some other marriage proposals which are quite interesting. For 
example, 7762-b (page 171). 


The man who marries must . . . vorshipping the Echa as the laws direct. 


What is the difficulty here? Some one of you laughed about this description 
of the problem? , p 


( The ppbblem of the in-laws.) 


Yes, to put it simply. But the reason explicitly given 1s of course not quite 
the same. He doesn't say anything of these well known facts, of frictions between 
the parents of one spáuse and the other spouse. 


( Ti must be noted that the question of proximity raises certain problems.) 
Is it not true that one can get sick and tired of another human being? 
(What about the wife and the husband?) 


That is exactly it. I thínk that is what he means. The real rationale for 
this institution would be something else. For 1£ you apply the rationale given 
here, that would of course be an argument against permanent marriage. This ls 
Plato's way of indicating'a delicate problem, a 


( There is something I noticed doit this. If the happy couple are pOvESe 
out to their allotment, presumably given them by the state . . .) 


No, no. Every lot consists of two parts. One near the town and one in the 
countryside. And they are a a honeymoon and the rest of their lives in 
that outfarm until they inherit. et is 29: idea. No new lots. 


(> This ds still the family's lot?) 


Yes, yes. Sure. Well, it may come also from the bríde's side. That depends 
on the situation. 1f she 18 the- only child, for example, she would get that. The 
diffículty would be 1f he is also the only son. You know. Then we get already 
into complex problems of how to preserve the original division. 


( il think in Boók V he made srovisione for that.  Possibly £iving a son to the 
family, and so on.) ¿ 
But that leads to great difficulties. There can be all kinds of Yavoritism, 
so that 
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so that is a very delicate problem. 1t won't do to say that everyone should have 
two children because some may die. It is not a practically soluble problem. 


( ' Could I ask you the rationale for this control over a femíly? It seems to me 
it can be justified from the other point of view. Now marrieges are made because 
these groups of citizens are immensely important. But how tbout the consiíderation 
of the privacy of the family? How does Plato, or didn't he see . . .) 


No. That remains. Some privacy of course remains, but severely limited by these 
common meals of which he will speak later. But there is infinítely more privacy that 
in the Republic. 


( But the thing is that the objection could be raised that this is unnatural, 
that the chief rule of marriage, even if it. is a miserable marriage, is to look 
to the state, to the polis.) 


Yes, surely. Plato admits this - that it is in a way unnatural. But the ansver 
would be this. Plato's answer, and I believe also-Aristotle's. There is only one 
human activity which is higher in dignity than living for the polis, dedicating one's 
self to the polis, and that is the speculative. All other human activities are lower 

. in rank than dedication to the polis. And therefore that someone - say, the domestic 
life, you know - he merries as he likes - that is in principle subject to polítical 
regulation. TI mean, as a matter of expediency, whether such regulations should be 
made and how strict and deteiled. Today, 1 believe it is a general rule that people 
choose one another on the basis of complete absence of experience, naeturally. Sometimes 
they may listen to experienced people and sometimes they don't. In former times the 
rule was much more that the initiative was the parents', because they know much better. 

. And, of course, this chapter has not been closed - which solution is right. Now once 

you accept for one moment that the personal preferences, as they call 1t, is a secondary 
consideration compared with the function of married life itself, the duration, the 
bringing up of children, and these duties, then the question may very well arise 
whether the parents are necessarily the best judges. And whether, df such a thing 

ls possible, not what they now call marriage counsellors but really the most respected 

and older members of the community should not have at least informally, if not legally, 
the right to advise potential brides and Ur 2degro0us as to the wisdom of the marriage, 

It boils down to this. 


( I vas thinking more'along these lines, to put “1t in terms Plato would recogniz8. . 
Is it assumed then that the requirements of the species cowWld never be ín con- 
flict with the eii of marriage po here?) . 


But wat... 


A Because presumably the requirements of the species is the first rule over mar- 
riege, and that somehow the political considerations are secondary. ) 


Yes, but on the other hand since man is by his náture subject to, let me say, 
certain rules of virtue, that is as important. It is as important whether the marriage 
ds likely to be virtuous and to lead to the generation of virtuous children than the 
mere production of another human infant. That is the problem. I know much too little 
of biology to answer certain questions which arise here. For example, whether, as . 
Plato states 1t here - when he speaks against drunkenness, etc. Folklore in Europe 
says a lot of things about these matters, but whether they are really so important 
1 don't know. At any rate, Plato seems to have adopted this, whether for pedagogical 
reasons or becaase he believed in it TI don't know. At any rate Plato thought it 
depends very much on the right selection and that sentitmnt is the least reliable 
gu ñ / 
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depends very much on the right selection and that sentiment is the least reliable 

guide in these matters. Contrary to the modern view. And the other, the political 
problem makes immediate sense. If the rich marry only with the riuh, after a very 
short while you will have a circle of rich families with no deeper bonds with the rest 
of the population; whercas if, apart from the community of wealth, there are also cross 
connections with the pooreerpeople, the whole society is of course healthier. Think. 
of what goes on in bloody civil strige is there are such connections. The desires to * 
kill decrease considerably. ' 


But this question of the marriage, not so much of the rich and the poor as that 
of the temperate and dering is a great theme of Plato. It goes much beyond the poli- 
tical discussions of Plato. According to Plato's analysis, man on the highest level 
is characterized by the proper mixture of both. Both courage and restraint are in- 
tergral parts of the efforts of the human mind.. That ís the highest problem, to which 
this other thing points. A 


Now ín the immediate sequel (7760, following) he speaks of the treatment of 
slaves. Afá here in this connection Megillms spontaneoúsly enters the discussion. 
Can you state again wiy he is so much interested? , 


( This is a Spartan institution, the Helots that are being called into question.) 


. Yes, that didn't work in Sparta. And you remember we had an allusion to that 

in the third book, when he spoke of the breakdown of the original Peloponesian order 
and something happened which was a breech of fraternity, you see, but 1t was mentioned, 
spoken of only with the greatest delicacy. That was this. That the Spartans subju- 
gated their kindred, the+Mycenaeans, and made them a kind of sleves. And Sparta had 
to sufferea lot from that throughout their history. 1 think 1t is quite remarkable 
here that there is no longer any restraint of the criticism of Sparta anymore. The 
whole question has disappeared. You remember that was so important at the beginning - 
how he could dare to criticize these venerable codes. We are completely beyond that 
stage here. And there 1s of course no longer any question of divine origin of these 
laws. There was a very specific psssage, which I do not find at the moment, but PRTDADO 
we find ita bit later. 


I would only say this. This combination - first we have marriage and then we 
have slaves. A great imitator of Plato made use of that. I mean Sir Thomas More in 


bis Utopia. Three is one chapter entitled -"0? Bondmen, Sick Persons, Weilock and 
Diverse Other Matters". He was a very busy man, you know. ] 


Now in TTTá there is also en interesting passage to which we dd look. . Y must 
mention there are many things we have to skip. 


Two means only are left for us... viálence toward them . . 
Violénce ls not the proper word. pers not to be insolent or arrogent to then. 
and 1n hurting them even less . ». « for justice and hatred of ingustice. 
Thet is a simple verity but a very important verity. 
. He therefore that in . . . master of king 


Tyrant is the Greek word. á 
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and of everyone who possesses . . . as subjects to rule. 

1 think that is a remarkable pieve of old-fashioned morality. You know, which 
accepts these inequelities and yet is decent on this basis. But you see also the sl4ght 
comical implication - when he speaks one should not máke' jokes with them and he mentions 
the females first, because the danger of joking (especially for a younger master) is 
probably greater. 


We take another passage which is very important for enderetancias this. (780, 
beginning). ; 


Whoever proposes to publish . + + this man is wrong in his proposal. 


£gain, does this remind you of a famous statement in classical literature - this 
notion of the greatest possible liberty for the individuals in their private lives. 


( Perícles.) 

Yes, where? 
(In Thucydides.) 

- The funeral speech. If ve call this liberalism ín a certain vague but not un- 
important meaning of liberalism, this problem was of course perfectly known to Plato. 
And he rejects this, just as Arístotle does. But the proposition itself is as old 
as the hills - at least at this time. Now the connection in which Plato makes this 
remark is the great innovation he suggests here, namely, common meals for women. 
Cormon meals for men were a common practice in Sparte. and Crete , but now common meals 
for women. This is a great innovation and an additional interference with private 


life. Women, too, have to take their meals in common. Who estáblished the cormon 
meabl for men? Do you remember? Who did ¿4? NS 


( ) In Sparta, Lycurgus.) 
And in Crete?. The Gretan code is older than the Spartan. 
( That would be Minos.). á 
Now let us ses 780». 
For what ARG have 1 ... one of your established institutions. 
So who established sd Conmon: meals for men? ¡ 
( 1 suppose chance in that case.) 


There is not a word about tnis Minos. Yes, it was Just imposed on them. And 
let us now read the next speech of the Athenian. 


So, though this was once . . . established by divine necessity. 


Out of some divine necessity. Meaning, of a necessity - war or whatever 1t was. 
Why does he call it divine? Partly:.with a view to non-human/ super-human origin, partly 
also with a view to lts effect. It was a necessity bringing about a sensible institu- 
tion. Again nothing said of the divine legislators. Continue. 
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o But for women . . . perverse compliance of the lawgiver. 


Does this not seem extraordinary? TI hope you have not forgotten the enormous 
cautíon with which he attacked the legislator ín the fírst books. Now, without any 
hesitation, without any excuse. Continue. k : 


Owing to your negléct . . . inferior in goodness to males 


Not in gooáness. “With a view to goodness. In other worás, thelr chances of 
becoming virtuous are smaller. z ; A da 


just insofar in affects more than . . . 

Now it is perfectly clear that all admiration for the Spartan/Cretan legislation 
has gone, except in certain details, but it is btudied like any other legislation 
and all its claims to divine origin have gone. But accepting the common meals of men 
as a sound institution, if only imposed by chance on the Cretans and Spartans, the 
Athenian Stranger tries to enlarge it and also have common meals for women. And that 
means 2 complete break with custom, a complete break with the ancestral , 2 complete 
break with the old. The old question of taa old, of the origin, comes up 820. And 
here we have a passage in 78le - 382, the speech of the Athenian there. 


Let us then revert again . . . first statement. 


Literally translated"toward the first things! Which means not only the first 
statement but also the first things, as you will see from the sequel. 


Thus much at least . . . from the date when it first began. 

You see , the whole question is opened again. But this time 1t 1s left open - 
Whether it is only an unbelievebly long time that man exists or whether he has existed 
at all times. Let us continue from there. : ; 

Well, then, do we not suppose . . . now to feeding on one another. 

What light does this throw on. the beginnings, on man's beginnings?. 

( That man, without the state, is a beast rather than a god.) 

Yes, but specifically, regarding the good here. 

(— - That he was e: cannibal.) 

: Yes. That is very important.- Don't forget that in Book III we were entertained 
with the notion that in the beginning man was much better than he is now. Here the 
opposite is stated. That is a very important passage. The beginning was extremely 
savage. So then slightly concealed in the next speech, which we should also read. 

The custom of men sacrificing . . . among many peoples. 

You see, even now. In other words, in the past that was predominant. And that 
is now somewhet overlaid by the next remeark, namely, that we also have the opposite 
custom - strict vegetarianism. 1 would say that this reference to a primitive cann- 
ibalism, which was of course indicated in the third book by the reference to Homer's 


Cyclops as you may remember - namely that the first polity was that described by Homer 
and the description of the Cyclops who was a cannibal = comes up in the context here 
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of the most radical break with custom hitherto proposed. Naturally the drunkenness 
would have been a much greater break but ve have seen that this drunkemness was a 

gross overstatement and was not meant to be literally an institution. But this -» the 
corimon meals - is the greatest break with the common notions which we have seen hither» 
to. The explicit reason which Plato gives in the sequel is, of course , Something ! 
else; nameJy, what he calls the three natural diseases of man: the desire for food, 
drink, and sexual gratification. How'can he call them diseasest What does that mean? - 
Is 14 not absurd to call these natural desires diseases? 


( - The footnote indicates that 16 is because some men are in a diseased state when 
dominated by these desires.) 


Yes, sure. In other Words, a man is a sick man if thís is not controlled by 
reason.. And he gives three remedies against them in this connection (783a). You 
stated them in your paper. - o. j , 


( -Fear, law and true reasoning - reinforced, though, by muses and the gods.) 


But fear is of course something very different from law. And law is also some. 
thing very different from true reasoning, the true logos. You remember the discussion 
we had in reading the first and second books (645b in the first book) when he makes 
a distinction between the individuál and the polis. The individual may taxe the true 
logos, the result of sound reasoning, and make 1t his rule.. And of the polis, he 
spes, it must take a logos - not the true logos - from a god or from a human legislator. 
That is the point and that is the whole problem with which this book is concerned - 
that the law derives its claim to respectability from its alleged rationality, reason= 
ableness. But this reasonableness 1t does not possess strictly «speaking. And that 
is the wiole problem - that man must bow to an orde: which would deserve full respect 
only if fully rationl, but which it can never be. We, ourselves , need quite an effort 
to understand this Platonic problem. And the main reason I believe is this. In y 
modern times the attempt has been made to build up a perfectly rational society. That 
vas the dream of original liberalism, for example. But it ¿is even older than liberalism, 
e.8., even in the absolute monarchy, the enlightened despotism, and this kind of thing. 
And in our time it lives on in a diluted and modified form in Maraism. In liberal 
democracy 1t has undergone so many modifications that 1t is barely recognizable, but 
it still haunts us. Now of course the rational society in modern sense Ys tational 
in an entirely different way than what Plato and Aristotle meant to be a rational 
.society. For example, the whole notion of egelitarianism characteristic of the modern 
notion of a rational society is Wholly alien to Plato and Aristotle , and would be 
regarded by them as irrational - to treat unequal beings as equal. And slso the 
rettiónality is línked up in modern times verymmch with the bodily desires and the 
satisfaction of the bodily desires. So much so that the truly rational society would 
«be one which as such is in no vay concerned with virtue but at most with certain con- 
ditions of virtue. But even that Would not be corréct because it is strictly speaking 
concerned with the conditionsoof the pursuit of happiness of each regardless of how 
the individual understands happiness. That is-the meaning of lifg, liberty, property 
in locieand such writers. Now the characteristic thesis of Plato and Aristotie, I 
thinx, one can say is the denial of the possibility of a rational society in their 
sense. They would have regarded the modern notion of a rational society as vrong, 
namely, as the notion of an irrational society. They would not have accepted that. 
But even the rational society as they say 1t vas in their view not possible, and that 
is the root of all the difficulties. And therefore the polis, while a peremial nec 
essity and in thés sense natural to nen, is also a perennial problem. The solution 
of the human problem cannot be found on lts basis. 


The last point which I would like to mention (7834) is the passage about how 
the br . há 
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The last point wiich 1 would like to mention (7834) :is the passage about how the bride : 

and bridegroom have to donduct themselves in the period of begetting children. That 

« isa nice example of a prelude in tne Platonic sense. You know, something which cannot 
be made a hard and fast law, legal rule, with punishmenbs attached to 1t, but which 

concerns the rules of respectability in a society. And it is, -of cowse, as Important, 

and in a way more important than laws ín the technical sense of the term. 


I believe these were the most important passages in the síxth book , Most impor= 
tant at a first glance, of course. There may be some very important passages which 
Would not come to sight without a much more precise reading than we can do mw.. Now 
is there any question or objection? Well, then, let ús adjourn. sa 


(end of lecture) 
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1 


+.» . because 1 khd expected a more interesting paper from you. You didn't bring out 
the gens of the seventh book at all. You geve a reliable and truthful report of tne 
content, but I believe you could have made it a bit more interesting. And 1 vas 
especially curious to hear from you because 1 believe you are the only one in this 
class, at least among those registered, who got this training in Greek mathematics 

at St. Johms which one doesn't get anywhere else. And sónce Plato speaks here about 
a big discovery in mathematics - you know this very long discussion (and particularly 
in such a context) - of solid geometry and also this discovery of the irrational 


numbers. Perhaps you can say something about this later. 1 also vas surprised because 


1 know you know that - that this hunting subject as a concluding subject has some 
implications as the end of the discussion of education. 1 believe we have even had 
some occasional private conversations about it. Do you remember? 


( 


You mean a substitution brought out in the dielectic?) 


Yés, wy dión't you say that? After al, 16 1s of some importance. Can you spell A 


it out for the benefit of some others. 


foundation. By which I meant this. As a book the Lows are almost explicitly described 


* Well, I am not certain that 1 understand 14, because 1t is a velled reference.) 


Lay a foundation for it, a simple foundation. 

Well, in the Republic the higher education consists in the study of arithmetic, 
geometry and various mathematical sciences, for the sake of leading to a study 
of things that are. - And this higher study is dialectic.) 


Yes, which is a Pletonic word for philosophy.. Yes, but I said you showld lay a 


as a second best version of the Republic. Therefore, one must compare throughout the 
provisions of the laws with the provisions of the Republic, in those cases where there 


is any cormon thing. Now clearly education 1s a big theme in the Republic. - Books VI 
and Vil are devoted to education, and here we have only Book VI. Again it may be a 


coincidence, although 4t may not be. At any rate, in the Republic the whole thing 


culminates in dialectics. The end. And here the end is hunting. This shows in the 
first place that the most important thing is forgotten, deliberately forgotten, for 
this second best purpose. But there is also something else to add. It is not simply ' 


forgotten but we are also reminded of 1t - and not merely by the place but also by the 
subject. Hunting is a common Platonic metaphor for intellectual hunting, and that is 


in the highest case. philosophy. 


( 


complete silence about philosophy, in the Laws comes out most clearly in this educational 
chapter where dáalectics is replaced by hunting. And the very name hunting reminds 
of dialectics, given the Platohic usage. | 


on piety and fighting. That is perfectly true. But 1 believe that could have been 
substantiated and thus made more important and more interesting. But one thing, 1 
believe, is surely wrong. You said in a certain context “human sacrifices” or did 1 


: You meen to say that the absence is indicated?) 


That alone is, 1 think, of tremendous importance. The silence, or the almost 


Il also thought 1t was very good what you said toward the end regarding the emphasis 





completely misunderstand you? 


( 


That is what 1 said.) 


B 
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But that is impossible. There are no human sacrifices. 


( Well, the reference to the son or brother who would grieve at the sight of that. 
What else could that mean?) 


No. Who would behave disrespectfully on the occasion. You know, Where everyone 
is solemn and proyer, aná then perhaps some members of the family are not sufficiently 
pious and perhaps meke jokes and so on. You know, that happens in all religions - 
that there are sometimes people who make pokes on solemn occasions. Why he chooses 
a brother and son is, of course, an interestigg question. 1 take 1t that the father 
can be presumed to behave properly, by virtue ofhkis fatherly position. And the 
women, 1 believe, are excluded because they simply have to behave. So what else 
remains except a brother and a son. That is probably the explanation. Certainly 
there is notquestion of.human sacrifice; that is absolutely impossible, 


But a more important question. You didn't explain clearly why there cannot be 
legal regulations of everything, i.e., Why you have to leave 1t in very important 
matters at mere advice Or praise, and not law. You must think of this practical prob- 
lem in practical terms. Why is this really not possible? Take an example waiich would 
make it clear. How would it work out? Why can one really not regulete everything 
by law, After all, an attempt has been made in such old codes as the Jewish code. 

The Jevish tradition has really tried to regulate everything by law - the most minute 
things of man. But why is it not possible from Plato's point of view? 1 suppose 
every old code does not make the clear distinction between law and morals. 


( Isn't a powerful desire difficult to regulate by law?) 


Sure, but one can hit it over the head. Some people have the great urge to kill 
other people, perhaps because they are lonesome and so on. You must have heard of 
these. And they may go scot-free today because bhey have been lonesome. So desires 
exist everywhere and they are punished, people are punished for acting on these desires. 
That is easy. Or do you mean the mere desires? For example, if the las commands 
that beovle should mourn for their parents. What is the difficulty here? In one 
respect it is extremely easy to prescribe that you have to wear, say, black robes or 
a black tie for tvelve months of the year. And anyone who deviates from that can get, 
if the lawgiver so dektres, two years hard labor. For having worn a bright tie during 
the period of mourning. That is easy. But what is not easy, and what is even impossible? 


( - Plato ls trying to engender virtue in the citizens, and virtue requires a habit - 
1 , q 
and also a rignt attitude of mind.) 


But that is too general. Habits are acquirea by action, and the legisletor can 
prescribe action. 


( Is it implied in some way that the letter killeth the spiiit?) 


That is also too general. In the case of this fellow the lawgiver cannot really 
enforce sadness. He can enforde expressions of sadness, but that is of course not 
what the legislator means when he says they should mourn their parents. : But let us 
take another example, because there are various aspects of it. The lawgiver wants 
that the mistress of the house should get up the first in the morning, before the males 
get up. Sure. That is possible. You could have someone going around every day and 
seeing. Why not? But still, how would 1t work in practice? Who would bring it to 
the attention of the authorities - if she would not do it? Surely not she herself. 
Nor the slaves, who have not the slightest interest in ending this agreeable situation 
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that they get up at ten and the mistress at twelve. In other vorás , Ssomethings are 

not enforceable for this practical reason - Vecause there would be no one to supervise 
that. And a real analysis would require (aná this would be a very interesting study) 
some knowledge of which things Plato says in the Laws that they cannot be mude the sub- 
ject of legislation proper and for what reasons. Because these are two different things. 
If you take the case of the feeling of sadness and the case of the mistress getting 

up earlier in the morning. There may be other classes for a11 I know. 1t would be 
vorthwhlle thinking about it. l 5 


( I vas just going to suggest that this would be so for two reasons - first , the 
impossibility, léteral impossibility of regulating everything - both substantively 
and from the point of view of enforcement, as you point out. And the other thing, 
that somehow he intimates that some subjects are worthy of law.) 


Yes, one may take the old Roman saying to the effect that the Praetor doesn't 
care for trivial things. Surely, but you cannot say that of such important matters as 
education, where he says all the time that everything depends especially on the first 
five years. And then you cannot say that these are trivial things. You must look 
into that. There is also something like the dignity of the lefislator. You see, 
you have something like this here. Education, moral education , is very important; 
And therefore only the most respected members of the community must be in charge ob. 
that. You remember that. Now there are certain things which are beneath the dignity. 
of these people. You know, a certain kind of spying around is really ignoble. And, Ss 
although the matter is important, the way in which it could be taken care of 18 undig- NM 
nified. That is another reason. You know, to walk around and perhaps try to get 
informatíon from slave girls - what did they do? What did they say to their children 
at the table, and so on. These things are wholly improper. This is another class ' 
of cases. 1 think a thorough analysis would be ver” helpful. It would be really 
helpful for a philesephy of law altogether. To take the Platonic víew as to the 
limits of legislation as against other views of these same limits woula really be 
helpful. . 


But let us now turn to a coherent discussion of our section. We may begin with 
790c-3 (page 11), where he speaks again of myths. Myth is here again to be under- 
stood in contradistinction to law, law proper, i.e., written with clear rules regarding 
enforcement, etc. Now this distinction, 1 would say, follows necessarily ff the law 
ís the true logos, the true speech about a certain subject. Then what cannot be ex- 
pressed in the form of a law cannot be a true speech and must be a myth. Now that 
is, of course, an ironical argument. But ina vay it has also to be considered. But 
still, that these laws regarding education are particularly called myths has something 
to do with the broader theme which will come to sight in the sequel. Let us read 7 
first the next speech of the Athenian. j d 


Let us take myth then as a fundamental . . . possible, on the sea. 

Well, you see here, “incidentally, the impossibility of getting a sufficient number 
of supervisors and enforcement agents for somethirgg going on in every house y Say 
tventy-four hours a day. That is another problem, or class. Continue. 

As it is with . . . not quiet but motion. 


That 1s beautiful, isn't 1t? This brivial and well-known fact , dnd yet in what 
detail and articulateness Plato spells it out for you. Do not keep them quiet but 
move them. How strange, how paradoxical. Continue. 
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And instead of silence they use . . . easy enough to see. How 50? 


You see, 1t is a very rare case, I believe, that Clineas asks explicitly for a 
cause. He has seen it all the time happening, and then when the Stranger hbs brought 
out the paradoxy of it, Clineas says, yes, well how come? Continue. 


Both the affections . . . quite a plausible account of the matter. a 


Yes, and Clineas is satisfied. This is of a very great importance for the sequel 
because he deals here now with the origin of the dance and all this kiná of thing of 
which he had spoken already in the second book. Now he gives a somewhat deeper reason 
for that. The need for a dance is motion and sound combined. They can also be separa- 
ted. You can have an art which deals only with motion - mere mimicing. And, of course, : 
the other musical arts vould be higher levels of that. Now what is the basic element cad 
in that? From what does the: need for sound and motion arise? What does it cure o 
according to this explanation? 


( Fear.) 


4 Fear. This would be the starting point. So, in other words, this has a cathartic qe 
, ; effect. The motion and sound purge the fundamental fear. And there is a certain ! 
parallelism indicated between the case of little children and those of a certain kind ¡ 
of religious frenzy. That is the beginning of a long analysis which is later on 
referred to, used again, but never fully developed. 1 suppose that a really thorough 
analysis of Aristotle's famour definition of tragedy would have to take into consider- 
ation the things said in the seventh book of the Laws. 


Then he turns, somewhat later, (T9La to 7954) to “he question of the education 
of girls, or of vomen in general, . . »- But you had a question? 


A Before you go on, TI ama little bit puzzled by this curing of frights in small 
children by rocking them. 1 don't understand the analogy which is meant with 
the religious group. What is the significance of that?) 

Well, he seems to say that this is a parallel case, 
( 1 don't see that.) : : : i 


Does he not imply that? 





( I don't see what sort of parallel he has in mind.) 
The parallel between fear and frenzy. . 
( Frenzy is like fear?) 


That is Plato's explanation of it. The empirically observable fact is the frenzy. 
Well, think oP something else. You don't have to think especially of Greex things. 
What about these war dances common to many savages? What do they mean? ' They are meant 
to bring about a state of courage, a state of disregarding all dangers, That is not 
true 'courage according to Plato. You have even an indicetion of that ín a certain type 
of military music. .l am not familiar with American military music but I know the kind 
which was used in the German army. That clearly had such an effect of making one forget 
everything. In effect, a frenzy. It is much more civilized than the war dances , natural- 
ly, but 1t 1s not completely alien to that. 
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( Vell, that sounds quite reasonable.) 


This is, I would say, an indication of the problem of the drama, and especially 
of the tragedy altogether - which arose out of Dionysiac choruses. We w111 come to 
that later. , : 


( . A short interchenge with a student in the rear of the room occured here, bu 
the comments of the student could not be heard on the tape.) . 


Ion, I see. He spesks here also in 79la-3 of a Manichaeic kinesis. Of e mad 
dash inspired motion. The Greek word for madnesg, which does not have the merely 
negative sense. It has also the positive sense, so that Plato could say somewhere 
that madness has brought greater blessings to Greece than sobriety. Divíne madness, 
as 1t were, Xsalso implied in that. In other. words, Plato goes here back to a very 
rudimentary phenomenon in human life - every little child - in order to use this as 
a key to a very special phenomenon - this particular kind of fraenzy which is somehow 
at the root of tragedy. At the root. You cannot understand tragedy completely from : 
that, but you have to consider that too. , . j 


( Is it only limited to tragedy or 1s it also at the root of one kind of religion?) 


Yes, a certain kind of religion. We come to that later. But surely tragedy itself 
is already no longer this basic fright. Tragedy has a relation to a certain kind of 
basic fright vhich this moving of the cradle and the songs have for the basic fiibtt 
o? the children. Just as this moving aná singing is meant to overcome the fright, 
to purge 14, in the same way tragedy at its highest level serves the purpose of puri- 
fying and overcoming a fundamental fear. That is part of.the Aristotéátian definition. 
You know, Aristotle says the pwrification of fear and pity. That is the other part, 
the part which is not accounted for here. But at icast half of it comes in here. 

We must keep this in mind. You had a question? si 
( I don't really want to pursue this now but what is this about the poor condition 
of the soul that is attributed to the infants.) 


The poor condition of the soul is fear, the helpless fear. 
( So 1t has no wider reference than to the fact that the child is afraid?) 


Yes, but also grom-ups. Ánd not merely covarás in the simple sense, but also 
these people who are in the grip of these fears which are purged, aná therevith trans- 
formed, by choruses and ultimately by the drama. Well, in case someone doesn't remember” 
that or hasn't heard of it, that is no disgrace. Aristotle defines tragedy ln which 

. way? Does someone remember 1t literally who has read it more recently? 


( You mean that the end is to produce a catharsis of pity and fear, and so on.) 


Yes, 1t is a very difficult definition because one first has to understand the 
connection between fear and bity, which is not so easy. But assuning one has understood 
i6, or leaving the question open, then the question arises why is this purification 
involved and why is this pufification such a terribly important thing. 


( To teke the example advanced earlier of the savage war dnaces, 1t would seem 
that the end or purpose of this is to bring about courage, but in the case of 
the tragedy we are' presented with terrible things aná the problem is to induce 
fear.) ; j 
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S 


Surely, there must be a vicarious fear. You are not Hecuba, as someone said. 

It isa vicarious fear, since it is not your business but rather you only observe 14 
as a spectetor. But this vicarious fear is aroused by the tragic actions. But the 
tragic event is presented in such a way as at the same time to enable the spectator 
to purge himself from that fear. So at the end of the tragedy - from the good tra- 
gedy as I understand Aristotle's definition bf it - you come out of the theater in a 
state of poise, of sober poise, which is no longer. in the erp of fear nor of pity. 
But still they have undergone a modification. 


( Aren't you supposed to come out frightenea?) 


No. How do they call these things they do on the TV? Suspense. No, reconcil- 
laetion is the end. The whole thing is designed to lead us to a reconciliation, and 
that means also the reconciliation of the spectator to the order of things. The re- 
conciliation would not be a reconciliation if there were not first a conflict - not 
only the conflict represented on the stage but a conflict within the spectator himself. 
He must experience this conflict in order to overcome 14. ; 


( But isn't there such a thing as a proper fear?) 


A11 rignt, but then you call the proper fear what Plato calls here reverence or 
eldos as the result of the tragedy. I have no objection to that. 'But that is a pur- 
ified fear. 


( Doesn't one go into the theater with certain fears?) 


No, not necessarily. . Some people go to the theattr, let us take a modern example, 
after having head a good dinner and thus are perfectly poised. And then they come in 
and sée a great tragedy, well enacted. And then the ye-history, the dinner and so 
on is forgotten. And they are suddenly confronted with a terrible conflict, say, of 
Hamlet, or Oedipus. And then something happens to them. And at the end, at least as 
Aristotle understands it, they would have their primary naive poise (the polse with 
waich they enter) destroyed; then there-is a restoration of the poise on the basis of 
having become aware, or having become aware agein, of this fundamental conflict which 
in this or that form is present in all of us. As long as Hamlet is only a Prince of 
Denmark, who has his particular problems with his mother and father, he doesn't affect 
us. Itrust come to a point where we recognize in ourselves, although we are not 
princes of Denmark, his problem. The same applies to Oedipus or whoever you take. 

Let us replace this man who has this excállent dinner and good wine by someone who -1s 
very poor (a student at the University of Chicago) aná bought a ticket at great sacri- 
fice. He comes there and ís not poised at all; he may have all kinds of problems. 

But these little nuisances and annoyances are, of course, also not the real thing, and 
they wi11 also be replaced by an awareness of the fundamental problem of man. And 
then agaín by a solution to that problem, a human solution to that problem. The theater, 
just lixe the stage, is really a little world by itself. I believe that they made 

it a rule in former times that you had to be properly dressed when entering a theater. 
You could not go in 4s you walk around and these other things which they do in order 
to indicate that this is really an spirit of solemity, cut off from the everyday 
world. 


( Just one more question. They are made sound by being out of their minds pre- 
sumably próor to their frenzy which ís making them sound. There is a certain 
rational calculation of what is fearíul. There was a certain rational calculation 
of what was fearful. . And here the madness has overcome that fearfulness.) 
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That is not so clear. Iam not so sure of that. Take the case of the baby. 
He surely has no rational calewWation of things terrible. And yet one can also say 
that this irrational feeling is not groundless, because he is really completely help- 
less. Left to himself he would be in aveny danger of perishing. There may be some» 
Rune to that. But we must continue. 


Now the next point was women's education in arms. And, of course, we know the 
general idea from the Republic, and the arguments are quite good - that they can do 
something in a battle oniy by making noise. So that theyenemy believes that there is 
still a battalion around. Thus they are not really capable of fighting, but they can 
do this other thing. This reminds of certain vassages in Aristotle's Politics regarding 
Sparta. But this subject is here linked up with an entirely different one, namely, 
with that of ambidexterity. And that really is the beauty. Now what is common to 
both subjects - ambidexterity and having women too in a military posture? That is 
2 very great Platonic problem to which we have alluded on an earlíer occasion in this 
course - the production of wholeness. Here we have the city consibting of two parts, 
: the male and the female. And the one is completely left out. Only half of the city 
is in a military posture. We want to have the whole. Similarly, the two arms, or the 
tow hands, only the right hand is cultivated; tne left hend is not. Let us have also 
here wholeness. The greatest possible wholeness everywhere. That is here indicated 
by the taking together of these two different subjects. Plato indicates here that we 
are in a state of limpingness; only one hand is cultivated and the other is not. Just 
as only the males are used for military purposes and not the females. You remember 
in the first book, when he called, said the Spartans left courage limping by limíting 
it only to the control of fears and not to the control of pleasures. : 


TI believe you suggested in your report that Aristotle takes a different view of 
ambidexterity. That is true. And it is especially ¿nteresting, but I can't go into 
the long question here. There is a single page in Aristotle where he speaks thematically 
in his o name on natural right. Ambidexterity occurs as an example. By nature 
all men are right-handed. But that doesn't exclude that by training men can become 
ambidextrous. And it is a very difficult question what this means in the context. 
1t would seem to mean that this is a relation of natural right proper to the right 
kind of positive law, that it is a cultivation of the natural right and, therefore, 
superior to natural right. That is one way of regarding Aristotle's teaching regarding 
natural right. But here let us read the beginning of this passage (79k4). 


You hear that in the case of the hands: . . . have made them different. 


Here in the Greek original (79le-2 to 3) he uses nature and habit as oprosites. 
This is not the only case of this kind in Plato; it.occurs also in the Republic. Plato 
appeals to nature. By nature the two hands are of equal capacity, but wrong habits 
have brought about a bad state of affairs. An error regarding neture follows frorn 
that; namely, that we attribute to nature what is in fact due only to habit. 1 mention 
this because there is still this old myth going around that the opposition of nature 
and habit, of nature and convention, is a thing limited to the so-=called Sophists. 
Plato makes the same use of 1t, only Plato has 4 different understanding of nature. 

But the opposition itself is as common in Plato as anywhere else. And Plato wants 
to establish such habituation, such conventions as are in accordance with nature. 
Thet remains always the principle. 


ln another passage, to which I can only refer now (T796b-c) , you find a reference 
to the goddess who clearly is Athena, the goddess of Athens in particular. And that 
is only one example among many others of the fact that this is an attempt to Athenianize, 
if one can use that exprestion, Crete - as would appear from the context. 
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For our purposes 1t is more urgent to turn to 7970 and the speech of the Athenian 
there. It is quite a long speech. 


l assert that there exists in every state . + Ñ and the same toys in the same 
Way . . +. : - : 


You see, the terms he uses here are the terms which are very common in Plato for 
describins the ideas p which are always the same in every respect. The unchangeable. 
Ideas are the model for the customs here. Continue. 4 


It allows a real . . +. but the most sympathetic possible, 


Because they are the representatives of the oldást - the arch-reactionaries, 
conservatives and so on. The Athenian Stranger has gotten the right audience for this 
theme. Continue. 3 


1 should certainly expect . . . Come now, let us... 


Whether all of these things woulá need an interpretation I don't know. 1 can't 
interpret them right away. But Plato did not write-these things merely in order to 
gain another line. There must be some hesitation upon the part of the Athmnian. 
Otherwise the wiole thing becomes unintelligible. And why does he hesitate? This 
question would have to be answered. I don't possess the answer, but one would have 
to think about that. Continue. 


« Come now, let us listen to one . . . as 1 said just now, of the bad. 


The problem is, of course, how rare or frequent the bad things are. If, generally 
speaking, all things are fine, change is, of course, not desirable. But 1f badness 
is very common, then change would be desirable. That is a sudéen switch from pro- 
hibition against change of the good toward the suspicion against change in ganeral. 
That is a grave step. But Plato indicates here the premise of the whole transition - 
that is, the rarity or frequency of badness. Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that 
Pleto did not believe in the rarity of badness, he had a bias against change. Not 
a naive prejudice, but a considered opinion. We must keep this ín mánd. Continue. 


Accordingly, if one considers . . . different from what they now are 
The situation of Crete. 
then the whole soul is forbidden . . «- shall be true of his state. 


“Now this statement is as important , 4s significant, as the one which Aristotle 
makes in the second book of the Politics on this subject of change - the section in 
Which he discusses Hippodeamus and where the whole question of the change of laws is 
discussed coherentiy by Aristotle. The principle as steted by Aristotle, and here also 
by Plato, is this - that which owes its dignity to habituation acquires its powers 
through changelessness. An interrupted habituation is not a full nabituation. For 
most men all the rules which they obey have acquired their dignity for them through 
habituation. Therefore, the sacredness of hhbit or custom is a primsry principle of 
social lífe. And you see in the second statement (toward the end of the section which 
we read) there was no longer any reservation made in behalf of good laws in particular. 
Any lawgiver must guarantee this changelessness. 


( Don't you regard this as not completely acceptable, in some senses?) 
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Surely not. To tell you what I suspect, the hesitation of the Athenian (7974) ; 
has something to do with the difficulty. He had to swallow something. That takes ¿ 
time, and that gives the other fellow, who is impatient, the opportunity to say go One ¡ 
Surely. 2 

| 


( Wnat you are suggesting then is that he doesn't really mean this.) 


Oh no. ' 1t is not so simple. Let us take the two faulty extremes. ” Chaos, on 
the one hand, and completely frozen customs on the other. 1 don't make a distinction 
now between good and bad customs, but rather say any customs. Both are faulty extremes. 
There must be some light, but there must also not be complete boundlessness. As 
John Dewey in his wisdom put it, the two elements must be there. Impulse alone would 
mean chaos; custom alone would mean lifelessness. Bothmuwmust be present. Now what 
Plato and Aristotle meán is this. Of the two faulty extremes the one, the frozen 
custom, is preferable to the complete anerchy. If you have to choose between these 
two evils, then the frozen custom is a lighter evil, because it makes at least possible di 
society. The other would be destructive of society altogether. So the primary need : 
is stability. That ís surely not the whole need. - We want to have reasonable customs. , 
Sure. But this is not so easy to get as custom altogether. That is the problem. 
The modern inclination, generally speaking, 1s (although not of all modern men by any 
means, but o? the purely modern men, the specifically modern men) is rather to the 
other extreme. You see the point? This was wholly alien bo Aristotle. 





( TI didn't realize thet extremes were being talked about here. I thought an etnically 
neutral statement was being made about custom, and that is that 18 a thing has 
to be changed 1% is better not to have it changed. It is better not to change.) 


But you see that even in this extremely conservative book, the most conservative 
that Plato ever vrote, that in the beginning he refers to a law, an alleged Cretan or 
Spartan law, to the effect that in the absence of young men (with their wild tempers). e 
and among very old men, one may speak about laws and customs to be changed and they should 
be changed. There is a much greater distrust of change than in nodern times. There 
ás no question about that. But this goes up very vell together with the awareness of. 
the need for change. Only the danger of change is so considerable that the need for 
calhnge must be very great in order to accept the change. The burden of proof rests 
with the changers, not with the preservers. In modern times there is a school of thought 
which says just the opposite. That is the issue. Does the burden of proof rest with 
the preserver or with the changer? Now human nature remains the same. And there is a 
lot of preserving withinga society no matter what the "intellectuals" would say. And, 
by the way, they would admit that. They speak of the inertia. But we are speaking > 
now of the doctrines of the thinkers, and there the distrust of change as such was Ñ 
much greater in pre-modern times than in modern times, And the external expression, 

'“and most important expression, is the doctrine of sovereignty as it was developed in 
the 16th and 17th centuries - which meant ultimately the provision of an engine for 
change. One who was not bound by the law, by any law. He could change laws. 





( Yes, well I was taxing this in a slightly different sense. I was approaching 
it on the basis of my om modérn understanding that a system which doesn't adapt 
liself to change, the change which is given to 1t, is bound to fail. Whereas 
here ib seems to be implied that change is bad for its own sake and you shouñdn't 
try to adapt to 1t.) 


Yes, but that is an over-statement of the issue. And as for adaptation to change, 
that is. a very difficult question. Because not in all cases is 1t simply wise. One 
cannot be so certain that a change which has taken place cannot be reversed. We are 
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too sure .of knowing the future. They were less usure of that. Now let us assume 
that a certain change has taken place inaa given direction. Now you say we must 
adapt ourselves to that change. Aman can very well sey, why not reverse the trend. 


(Well, you have already said that the change is given.) 


Even them. For example, let us assume you have a great dissolution of mamers, 

to use the favorite example of earlier thought - which is, by the way, not completely 

- Obsolete because even the most modern men are shocked by juvenile delinguency. This 
is, of course, only a particularly shocking case of a dissolution of mannors. Now 
what do you do, say, in the case of juvenile delinguency? Let us adapt ourselves 
to the situation - 1.e., that juvenile delinquency is going to stay with us, and thus 
we take it into consideration that so and so many innocent citizens will be bumped 
off by these people and 'assume that we can afford 112 Or do you not try to change that 
trend by bringing about a state of affairs in which tne percentage of juvenile delin- 
qguents would be, say, as it was in 1920 rather than wat it is in 1979? 


( Vell, of course you try to change it. But in respect of laws, of which we were 
now speaking, we can't simply go around with the lews which were good in 1890) 


Surely. That is quite tme. These laws, which are understood as serving a res- 
torative funbtion, are different from other laws. It makes a great difference whether * 
they are only meant to bring about a return to an earlier and better state of affairs. 
You cannot treat them on the same level, because there you have the expectation that 
after to such and such a time these laws will fall into disuse because they are no 
longer necessary. At any rate, you must not forget that this notion of trends - I 
do not say that in some respects one may not be ablé to discern trends - was nov that 
of the anciehts. The ancients were much less certair than we are of (a) the possi- 
bility of recosnizing such trends and (b) especially, regarding the necessity of ac-. 
cepting the trends. That makes a great difference. In order to clarify all these 
things, however, it is really necessary to ascend to what is popularly known as first 
principles. And the first principle implied here is the idea of progress, which in 
a crude but very powerful form would mean this - that generally speaking the trends, 
the changes, are for the better. Well, if that is so only a fobl would be a conser- 
vative, or at least such men would be a conservative only in limited matters. But if 
1t 1s so that one does not know, which is a more cautious view, then one will not simply 
speak of change but will ask what kind of change, a change ihemat direction. And then 
he will make his policy depend on that. The classical view was not that - that change 
may be as vell for the better as for the worse - but rather a distrust of change. 

There is no doubt about that. The moúerns, on the other hand, developed a brust in 
change. The ancients had a distrust in change. You could say that the perfectly sober “” 
position would be neither trust nor distrust. Surely. One would have to go into the 
duestion of. why the distrust in change. Was 1t a mere backwardness or was 1t a facing 
of thés alternative of the two faulty extremes, i.e., frozen custom on the one hand, 
anarchy on the other, and which evil was feared most strongly and on what grounds? 
Perhaps we have too great a trust in the stability of the traditional safeguards aceainst 
anarchy. They were closer to the chaos than we are, or than we believe we are - because 
I' think now thereis a considerable awaréness in the Western world that we are bery close 
to chaos. But twenty years ago, to say nothing of fifty years ago, there was a certainty 
that that can never come again, this initial chaos. For example, I remember Sorel, 

who was regarded as a particularly open-minded man in his time, was absolutely sure 

that Europe, ín particular, could never fall back into berbarism. I don't want to 

speak of these people who salad there could never be a var, a world war (prior to 

the First World War) because it would destroy the banking system of the West. I have 
heard that as a child. And totay we are no more aware than the generations before us 
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of the proximity of chaos. Premodern nen all lived in that proximity to chaos. 


( But aren't there a number of contemporary. thinkers who would take the position 
that change is not either good or bad? The attachment of goodness or badness 
simply obfuscates the problem.) . 


No, if someone would say change is not necessarily change for the worse, 1t would 
be a reasonable opinion. We know so many examples of changes which were changes for 
the good. So that is nonsense. The question is not this. But if you say let us 
look or speak of change and forget about good and bad, then 1 em afraid that unreason 
talks through you. We cannot forget about it. 


(. " Well, I wasn't suggesting this.) 
? . 


I know. I have learned from you that you are not a positivist and 1 am very happy 
about that. But the question, to repeat, is this - whether the classical or the pre- 
modern view, Which was apparently unnecessarily distrustíul of change, whereas modern 
men are inclined toward the also irrational expectation toward change, is better. 

What are the basic premises? Now in one case the premise 1s the proximity of chaos, 
and in the other case isthe certainty that chaos has been overcome once and for all. 


( Didndt the American Constitution illustrate a distrust for change?) 


Yes, sure at least in the interpretation of this which I have been taught to 
accept, that of the Federalist Papers and Hamilton against such people as Thomas 
Jefferson. But that is a long question. Surely, that existed more in former times, 
but the question is really whether this, and the explication offered in the Federalist, , 
is really so averse to change and in such a readical way as Plato was. I believe that 
this not true, although I could not now quote chapter and verse. 


( TI vonder if the Constitution is a very good example, because the Constitution * 
includes a built in mechanism for change.) 


You can even state 1t very simply as follows. The mere distinction between the 
Constitttion, which 1s very. difficult to amend, and laws, which are extermely easy 
to change under this same Constitution, shows the difference. 


( But to retumn to Plato, hís analogy is of the lawgliver as a sea-captain steering 
through a storm of chance , constantly legisleting.) 


Not constantly legislating, but wisely looking ahead and o laws which are 
líkely to weather the eserrest sborms. 


(break in tape) 


+ + . customs in general , Without making a distinction between good and bed customs 
aná spoxe only of the necessity of Ehving unchangeable customs. But what about the 
rational or true? What about that, not customs in general but rational or tmne? 

What about that? What about change in regará to the rational or true? That should 
be undhanged, surely. So, in other words, what Plato docs here land here l am going 
back to the oldlpoint) is wat he does throughout the book - ie,e, he makes a con- 
sciously illegitimate transition from that which is legitimately changeless, because 
it is rational, to that which is not legitimately changeless. It is the old story 

of nóus, nomos, logos. Nomos Ís not nous simply; 1t may very well be very irrational. 
But there is a certain kinship, 1f only on the basis of this simple consideration 
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that every law, no matter how foolish and unjust, 1s universal. It speaks always of 
all who do this and this. Even 1f it says all carpenters, or maybe in the sense of . 
discriminating against all of one group. It is still all. This universality 1s 
better than mere whim. There have been interesting studies made, e.g., that by Lon 
Fuller of Harvard in the Harvard law Review, of the most impossible and bestial Nazi 
laws, and it has been shown that these were humanity itself compared with the Mazi 
practice. The mrer fact that they stipulated something universally served as a límit 
to arbitrariness. To say nothing of the fact that even the Nazis could not say publicly 
certain things, and the law is necessarily public which they unhelá in secrecy. So 
law as such is a blessing. That goes through Plato. and he surely means it quite 
seriously. 1t can be a very poor blessing; that we all know. But still we must not 
forget completely that lawas law is a blessing. It is the first protection against 
mere whin, . ] 


Now from this distinction between nature and habit, and the possible opposition 
of the two, and the necessity of accepting certain customs which are by no means pera 
fect, there follows the necessity of consecrating the customs, of which he speaks 
at the beginning of book nine. We turn then to the substantive point regarding the 
choruses. After all, we are spesking of education. . We can,,of course, not read the 
whole thing, but only one passage (800c, page 45). : 


When in our part of the World + + . ourselves this single question. 


There is a connection between this and what we have seen first about this fright 
of children and its correction by choruses, by motions and sounds in the first place 
aná by choruses later. Now we are confronted with a much higher phenomenon than - 
these simple devices of nurses regarding babies, motions and sounds. We are now con= , 
fronted with the true choruses. What is their funciion? To produce an atmosphere 
of holiness, the opposite of blasphemy. But what is the opposite of blasphemy in Greek. 
The opposite is the word which means giving utterances which bode well. Blasphemy 
is literally an utterance which bodes 111. For example, by provoking the ire of the 
gods. This holiness is auspttious holiness. '1t is separated from tears and mourning. 
The citg's piety is not a tearful or mourning piety. 1 believe there is a comection 
between this fact and the emphasis on the funeral problem.- given by the fact that the 
funerals were the example of legislation discussed at the very beginning of the fourth 
book. A friendly and not a depressive or dad religiousness is characteristic of this 
city. a : 


But we have to go on. We may come back to a few relatively minor things, but . 
we must move on. We turn to 803c (page 53). I would liké to mention how this 1s intro- 
duced. Up to this point he has spoken of the problem male/femále and the different, 
although partly identical, education. From this he makes the transition to the assertion- 
- that human affairs are not worthy of great seriousness >, Of a much broader theme. Now : 
let us read that. 


What 1 assert is this . . . than they now are. 


Let us stop here for one moment. Men are ondy playthings of a god, of the god. 
That was already asaid in 6lka, but there men was called a plaything of the gods, e 
not of the singular. This is of some importance. Man is only a plaything. Therefore 
man cannot be taken seriously. What must be teken seriously is god, aná god alone. 
And this has something to do,.I believe, with the fact that this follows the male/female 
discussion that goá is beyond the sexual distinction. Man is only a plaything of the 
gods. In other words, man's true seriousness can only be play. I remind you of the 
critique of tears and mourning in the section wnich we read last. Now the Greek word 
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for play is mraróia, and 1t is very close to another Greex word, TTAL de (A, which 
means éducótion. The Greek word for education is derivative from rats, cnila, that 


which you do to children. And trai8id is, of course, also related to children "because o 


children are supposed to play, not grown-ups, except occasionally. So man's life 
consists in his playful activities and there is an easy transition ín his education. 
But the Cretan doesn't understand. Let us go on. 


Now they imagine that . . . as much and as well as he can. 


Here he criticizes the prevailing error - the serious is be fhe sake of the play. 
Var, the serious thing, is for the sake of peace. ls this not strange? Did Plato 
himself not tell us that war is only to be waged for the sake of peace, and not the . 
other way around? What is wrong? How does he refute this ervor? There is no play, 
no education in war. But we can also say, who claimed that war or wars contained play 
or education. Or does he mean that in the accepted opinion play and peace is taken 
as the justification of seriousness of war, and that this jJustification is false? So, 
in other rworás, if we live for the sake of play, then we should not even think of 
seriousness. If we live for the sake of peace, we should not even think of war. What 
does he mean? Let us read a few morellines. 


What then is the right way . . . vanquish then in fignts. 


Let us stop here for a moment. What is now the ertiousness, or rather the play? 
The play consists in sacrificing, singing and dancing, and this serves another purpose. 
One would assume that this is a serious purpose. What then is the setóuusness here? 
To be able to make the gods gracious towards one's self and to be able to vanquish 
the enemies in battle. Making the gods gracious and defeating the enemy - that is 
the seriousness; and the play 'is now sacrificing, sirzing and dancing. Or is it the 
other way around? That is the great difficulty, and I believe that the interpretation 
of the whole thing will dependa on that. Now man's true life should be play. And what 
is, according to Plato, man's true life? I think we must always have recourse to that. 
Philosophy. Then philosophy would be the true play or education, and then the other 
life, say the political life, would be the seriousness. And in this comectíon, although 
1 cannot now develop it, 1 believe this is the crucial PAREnES for seeing the connection 
between piety and fighting. To make the gods gracious to one's self is piety and to 
defeat the enemies in battle is fighting. 1 think 1 would start from this. 1 believe 
you brought this up in connection with other passages. One must realize thathnthis 
EUbyReS of piety plus fighting is linked up here with the whole question of what is 
man's true destiny. Wnat is the true life of man? Now 1t is characteristically called 
here play, in opposition to seriousness. It is partly a pun. Play, game, education = 
education in the highest sense, i.e., philosophy. Do you see any light here in this 
very difficult passage? At any rate, this is a key passage, as you will see from the 
fact that Megillus feels compelled to enter the discussion. Let us turn to that passage 
(S0kb) and read his speech as well as the following speech of the Athenian. 


You have a very mean opinion . 1 1 but worthy of serious attention. 


You see, that is the issue between the Athenian and Megillus and, of course, also 
Clineas. - The Athenian says he can't take human affairs seriously because he has looked 
awey toward the god. - NBut then he makes a concession. If you like 1t, if you prefer 1t, 
. then hhe human race may be seen as worthy of some seriousness. That is the ixsue ín 
controversy between the philosopher and the political man. This is a most remarkable 
passage. I don't believe there is a parallel to that anywhere in the Platonic dialogues. 


But let us now consider some of the other important passages. Let us turn to 
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815b (page 93). 1t is in the midst of a very long speech by the Athenian. 
So, in the first place, we must . . . unfitted for our citizens. 


"Is not political" would be a more literal translation. "Does not belong to 
the Polis". : y 


And having thus disposed of it . . . beyond question belong to us. 


You see, that refers to the same themenwhich we had at the beginning. This has 
something to do with this kind of asad and depressing form of pliety which he regards 
as verging on the blasphemous. 


Now, in this connection, we come almost immediately to the question of comedy 
o He takes comedy first, and we should begin with the paragraph on page 
97 (816b). j : 


What concerns the actions of . . . ugly bodies and ugly ideas. 


"Ideas" is of course an impossible translation. That is a Lockean term and not 
a Platéónic term. Thoughts, or conceits you could say, but certainly not ideas. Idea 
has ln Plato a very specific meaning. Whet we call now an idea, a big idea or a 
wonderful idea, is Lockean terminology and not Platonic. 


And if a man engage in . . + both by law and. by argument. 


What then is his desision regarding comedy? Is it forbidden or permitted? It 
is permitted but not to be done by citizens - only foreigners. There is no objection 
to that. j 


( There seems to be one difficulty here. We have to know about these things - 
ugly thoughts and ugly actions - and yet they are not to be really taken seriously. 
How then are we to know them completely?) : 


To take the question first. Moral education in an extreme way could, of course, 
.mesn that one simply doesn't see, hear or smell anything evil. That was not Plato's 
view. There is a famous discussion of this subject in Plato. Bo you remenber that? 


( In the Republic.) 





And what does he say? 


k Well, it is in respect to the judges and whether they should engage in unjust 
actions. And 1t is pointed out that 1t is not necessary that they do so.) 


The difference between the physician and the judge. A physician becomes better 
hen he has been 111 himself. A judge does not become better if he has been a criminal 
himself, to put 1t simply. But the judge must know evil; otherwise he can't be a good 
judge. But Plato contends that one can know evil only through obseration, without 
doing it. He speaks not only of judges but of the whole citizen body. They should 
know evil. And the vay to learn evil, the most innocuous way of learning evil, is to 
see evil people portrayed in comedíes - the miser and whoever you might think of. 
Whether you can present every evil in a comedy is another question. For example, a 
homicidal maniac is not fitting subject for a comedy. At least only in a considerably 
díluted version. But what 1 find particularly striking is that he says they must alwoys 
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make something new in comedies. That is contrary to the general prohibitíon against 
inventions. What did you say in your report in explaining this?) 


( To prevent their becoming consecrated by custom. ) 


There coulá also be another reason. If you are to see comedies in the first place, 
if you grant that, did you never hear of -stale jokes? If this same miser or same sick 
man would be shown constantly, always this and nothing else, few people would come. 

It would no longer be interesting. But if something interesting and funny which hap- 
pened in the last yeer is presented, it will have an attraction and also a purifying 
effect. 


( Although tragedy can be seen again and again.) 


Yes, because there we are not concerned with laughing. Laughing is a kind of 
concession to pleasure. 


( Can one cry always at the same thing.) 


Perhaps there is e slight bias in favor of laughing rather than of crying wnich 
goes through the whole thing, as we have seen before. But we must first read the 
passage regarding tragedy. ; 


( Il take 1t they are not to be shown the really horrible aspects.) 


No, no. That would not be possible inta comedy. 1t voulan't be a comical figure. 
But that depends on the genius of the comic poet. He could perhaps present an absolutely 
evil fellow as a comic figure. 1 give you a very simple examole. 1 saw a presentation 
of Stalin by Melvin Douglas which was really quite good, given the limitations on this 
kind of thing. And this showed the absolutely ridiculous character of this ruling group. 
How Khruschev kills Stalin by one stroke of his hand preventing the timely medication. 
It was an extremely funny scene. - You can imagine that Melvin Douglas must be comical 
in himself. But this is a question. 1 believe 1t depends on the inventiveness of the 
poet. Of course you cannot present the shooting down of many people in a comedy. 
Thab 1s out of the question. But you can show this mass murderer from his comic side, 


( 1 was thinking specifically of anger or hatred.) 

Not as a comic gesture, but he could very well include disgust. But now let us 
see what he says about tragedy, in contradistinction to coméxy, “as it: appears in the 
immediate sequel. 

Now as to what are calleá out . . . the fairest and best life. 

As an imitation. 

Which in reality . . . we ourselves and the whole state would be 
W We know this theme, by the way. The tragic poet makes different people say different 
things about the same thing. But in our city everyone will say the same things about 
the same matters, at least of importance. 


absolutely mad ... . we can never do SO. 


Now let us see that. Again, 1s tragedy permitted or not? 
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( Yes.) 


It is permitted, but it is interesting that 1f you read this wiole section on 
comedy and tragedy once (on the basis of a first reading) the permission for comedy 18 
more easily given than the permission to tragedy. First a very strong argument la made 
against 1t, and then it boils dow egainsto a concegsion. Scemingly, there ls a stronger 
dvposition to tragedy than to comedy. That is quite interesting, but perfectly in 
line with this anti-mourmning, anti-tears element which goes through the whole book. 
But in this passage itself, why does he say that what we are doing is the truest tragedy - 
meaning the legislation. This is usually raddffrom the point of view, from the assumption 
that' for Plato tragedy is the highest form of art. But this is, of course, by no means 
certain. Tragedy is the most effective form of art. That Plato says frequently. 





é 
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( I weas going to say that tragedy is not only something to be thought of in terms 
- Of its effects but it is also something in itself. In other words, purgation 
or catharsis is not the only element, and perhaps what Plato means when he says 
we are the truest writers of tragedy” is that the very necessity of law and le- 
nia is a tragic thing.) 


Yes, yes. I think so. And the fact that he calls them, the tragic poets, here 

the serious ones, the serious poets. We have seen (803c) that there is a question re- 
gerding all seriousness. It also fits more closely together with the idea that tragedy 
and the polis are closer together than comedy. Comedy is somehow questionabhe. 
But you see also that he says in the passage which ve just read that there is an identity 
of purpose between the législetor and the poet, at least the tragic poet. We must never 
forget that. There is a real rivalry between the two which is not kdéntical with but 
akin to the rivalry between poetry and Prosopay of which he speaks in the tenth book 

of the Republic. 


A A A 





( + «+ «inaudible question + . .) 


That is something which goes through from the beginning to the end of this book - 
this whole world of fear, sorrow, complaint, and so on, everything connected with that, 4 
is the blasphemy, to use the language Plato uses. In that sense you are right. ) 


( + +. «inaudible question +. . +) 


Now in the sequel he discusses the intellectual education proper, speaking of 
reading, writing and then of the mathematical disciplines and astronomy. These passages 
are all very long. But there is one point wiich we should read, regarding these nec- 
essities to which you referred (8918). Let us take the next long speech of the Athenian 
after the one where we left off. . : 





There still remains for the free=-born y . . that would be the proper place. 


In other words, 1t is án a way beyond this theme. 1t appears at the end of this 
political discussion as we shall see. It comes mp to some extent already in the tenth a 
book. But you must not forget what has been going on. We have been marching from l 
early morning and we will arrive in darkness. These deeper subjects are “discussed, 
ín the tenth and twelfth book especially, when itiis already growing dark. That cors 
respoñds to their difficulty, to their abstruseness, to their aloofness. 


But for the bulk of . . . far and away the most fatuous. 
What does he mean by that? Let us first make a simple presupposition. Necesarry 


ís distinguisned in Plato and Sristotle from the noble. Necessary is what aida to 
bow to, which imposes itself upon you. The noble is that which i 
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is distinguished in Plato and Aristotle from the noble. Necessary is what you have to 

bow to, which imposes itself upon you. The noble is that which is desirable for its 

own sake. For example, an operation is necessary but 1t is nothing noble. That does 

not mean that the necessary things are not terribly necessary. They may very well come 

in the first place, but they are not that for which we live. And also the simple . 
needs of the body are also necessary - food, térink, and so on - but that is nnot the thing :”.: 
for which a reasonable man would live. Now the mathmmatical sciences do partake of the : 
necessary, , €:8., the practical uses. That is what he means. You cannot have en army Pass 
without- counting how many men, and other things. So the necessary part, the part re- Ñ 
quired for practical purposes, that must be taught by every citizen. And then he comes 
to this quotation or remark by the poet that even god does not fight with necessity. 
The poet in question was a rather cynical man, and thus 1t is a long question as to EN 
what he understood by this - whether he meant such cases as Zeus and Hera, ges, ss 
this scene in the-Iliad where Zeus could not resist Hera. That he might have thought 
of this is a long question. We have only fraguents of this poet; that is the trouble. 
And applied to the gods it is silly to say that, because a god would be, of course, 
“beyond these creature kind of necessities. But which are the divine necessities? God 
will not fight against divine necessities. What are they? 














( Il vas wondering whether perhaps this might be the gods' own natures - that they 
vould have tmied to make something other than themselves.) 


That could be something. That coula be. But here iít is somehow . . . What is 
the connection between that and methematics? : 


( The principle of contradiction.) 


l see. In other words, that would be common to mstkematics. Let us read the 
sequel. Ñ , 





What necessities then Stranger . . . even and odd numbers in general 


Nature is, of course, his gratuitous addition. "If he couldn't learn one and two bo 
aná three ánd altogether the even and the odd ones”. : 


end could not even count . . . most foolish supposition. 





Vhat does he mean by that. Now he uses the same notion of necessity but in a h 
different sense - necessity not for the polis but necessity for the most noble pieces ¡ 
of learning, or subjects of learning. What are they? o 


( Tae laws.) 


Here 1t is not said. Maybe. But still, what does he say in the Republic, where E 
he is more explicit about this? 4 


( The ideas.) 


The ideas. Mathematics is the prerequisite for dialectics. And he calls the idea 
of the good the greatest piece of learning, or subject of learning. And herc he speaks 
in the plural of the pieces of learning. So mathematics is necessary for philosovhy. ! 
In other words, there is an ambiguity regarding these divine necessities. First the 
necessity governing the numbers themselves, which makes this an exact science. No, 
First, on the lowest level, the necessity for political, practical purposes. Then 
the necessity governing the realm of nuubers themselves. And third, the necessity of 


/ 
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numbers for the understanding of the highest. . And only the two latter are called 
divine necessities, not the first. 


And then we come to this long discussion of commensurability, incomnensurability . 
and drratápmabitya/ Can you explain in a few worás twhat the problem is? 


( Pythagoras is reputed to have discovered that certain linear magnitudes are not 
"  measurable by a common measure. Ina square, for example, if you draw a diagonal, 
there is no common measure that can apply to both the diagonal within the square 
and the square. So they are incommensurable with cach other.) 


And what about the relation of numbers and magnitudes. 


( Well, other than that -I don't know of any incommensurability. There might be a 
problem in mathematical precision as far as bodies are concerned.) 


Yes, but does 1t not arise also immediately also regagding numbers? If you take 
the simple case (draws an isoceles right-angled triengle on the blackboard with legs 
marked one, and points to the hypotenuse) now if you try to figure out the length of 
théir line. 


( As I understood the argument 1 think the problem is not that there are irrational 
numbers but that you can no longer say of tnings that they are nunbrable, that is, 
so far as 1 understand that, there simply is no nuniber. ) 


Sure, irrational numbers presuppose alreddy an enlargement of the original Greek 
notion of numbers. That wouldn't be a number - the square root of two. ven fractions 
create a problem. And it is very strange that he has such a long discussión proportion- 
ately, a dispmoportionately long discussion on this subject. 1 áraw your attention to 
the section beginning 8194-5. That is quite remarkable. He discusses athat in this 
section. Now if you look at 1t merely externally, without looking at what it says 
but only at how the page looks, then you see that it comes much closer to a Socratéte 
dialogue than anything we have read hitherto. Is 1t not strange that just on this 
occasion, vhen this relatively speaking high problem of commensurable and incommensurable 
comes up, the dialogue appreaches the Socratic dialogue? This is linked up with another 
fact e the discovery of incommensurability is said to be a non-Greex discovery. We 
Greexs all are in this error. Wekl, were other people not in thet error? What does 
he mean by this? I don't know the literature ón the history of Greek mathematics, but 
I am sure thet this passage has been discussed very thoroughly. What can we make out 
on this subject on the basis of the passgge itself? Do you remember any perallel in 
a Platonic dialogue? 


( One of the speeches in the Meno.) 

Sure. In other words, the only dialogue between Socrates and a slave, the Meno, d 
deals with mathematics, and fundamentally with the same problem. By the way, I don't 
remember now but was Meno's slave Greek or foreign? 
pl He asks if he can speak Greek.) 

But that doesn't mean, of course, that he was Greek by race.: 


(He was raised in such a house.) 


Ana I believe there is a certain connection between this strange thing. And it 


2 
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ls very interesting to see that this slave boy reaches a much better understanding 
in the dialogue of mathematical problems than these old statemen do. That is also 
very interesting. One would have to read the Meno very thoroughly in the course of 
seeking an interpretation of this passage. ] 


( Do you think that there ís any connection between the Meno and the practice of 
bringing in slaves for comedies?) : 


Could be. That 15 good point. Incidentally, in this connection in 820e , he 
calls perhaps for the first time, Clincas Stranger. The Athenian calls Clincas Stranger. 
The Athenian always calls them by their names 1f he uses an elocution. Here he calls 
him Stranger. There ls another such reference in thik same area. 


Now there is another point which we shoulá consider y and that is astronomy. That 
begins almost immediately after (820e, page 111).. 


We commonly assert that men . ... 

No, a bit before that. 

Shell we not then lay . . . All probability is exactly the opposite. 

You see, that is one of the many passages,we have in which this is made clear - 
that according to the common Greek view, to inquire into twhat the gods dd is an im- 
pious act. There is a reference to this problem, by the way, also ín the firstbbook 
of Aristotle's Metaphysics. But there are also many more pavsages. Philosophy or 
inquiry as such was a problem for the Greeks. Now go on. 

My statement sounds . . . from declaring it. 

You see, there are three conditions. The truth is not enough, And the central 
is thet 1t must be useful to the city. There is notquestíon of an ungualified freedom 
of study. Continue. , : as 

That is reasonable . , . Stranger, that is tmue. 

That is the second time that Clineas swears. The first oath occured in 8llb-8. 
It might be interestigg to see, to consider there also the context. Here we see, of 
course, Wy he swears.' Because that is a subject directly related to the gods. 

For 1 during my life . . . constantly doing this. 

What does he mean by that? He ls a special observer of the stars, as we have 
seen regarding the morning and erening stars. But how do we know that the sun and moon 
Just do not follow regular courses. Everyone knows that they do that, i.e., that they 
are not regular. What does he mean by that? 1 don't know. Does he refer to eclipses? 
( 6. . .ineudible remark.. . .) 


Ilsee. Well, the one who will read the paper on Booxs X or XII should keev this 
ín mind, especially Book X,I believe. This discovery of the regularity is said to 


” have changed the relation betveen science and religion, as we would say, completely. 
. Because as long as this was regarded as not regular, atheism had a certain justification. 


* Therefore ve must keep this in mind. 
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Now there are a few mmre passages which we may not have time to discuss. In- 
eldentally, this first oath in 8llb is in connection, 1 believe, with a right of asylun 
mentioned there-- which was a major issue in classical antiquity, as 1t was in the 
Middle Ages and in modern times. You know, that penal justice could be evaded by the 
simple device of touching an altar. 1 mean there is a certain irrationality in that 
from the point of view of penal Justice. And that plays a role somewhere in EPuripides. 


Compulsory education for both sexessis the last point I would líxe to maké. And 
paid teachers from abroad. In the first place, you see that Plato did not wásh to 
starve teachers as some modern scholars would have him do and thus arouse the hatred 
of the academic profession against Plato. But wny from abroad? Wedl, it is below the 
dignity of the citizens to be schoolteachers. That is clear. But, on the other hand, 
to use slaves would be below the dignity of the future citizens. The only way out 1s 
free strangers - strangers who are free nen. 


There are many more subjects into which we cannot go but 1 believe that this 
important subject touched near the beginning of the book regarding the origins of the 


misic - that man must move his limbs and give sounds (you remember that this was mentioned 


already in the first and second book) - which is developed here constitutes the deeper 
thread of the argument. And then what was brought out in the paper regarding this 
connection between pyety and fighting as a dimension of seriousness - that is also 

an important issue. : 


(ená of lecture] 


. 
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+ -. . and lam glad to see you made some progress. Now one thing I did not quite 1 
understand, although your report was on the whole true and correct. You tried to 0 
subordinate everything in this book under the heading leisure. That is not quite con= 
vincing to me; especially what do you mean regarding the redation between leisure and 
sex? 


( Well, the mention he made in here that the leisurely activities lead on to sex 
because 'of the fact that these citizens would be free of very harsh, menial labor.) 
Yes, but there is a certain ambiguity because for the Creeks, and especially for 
men like Plato aná Aristotle, leisure does not mean quite what it means today - where 
it is simply the opposite to work. There is some third thing in their opinion and 
that is relaxation. It is not leisure. If you work you need relaxation. But relexation 
is in the service of work,,the breathing spell between worlf. But leisure 1s that for 
the sake of which work exists. So leisure and relaxation are two entirely different 
things. The one on the lowest level, relaxation, and leisure on the highest. There- 
fore leisure is of course activity, not just lying around and looking at the stars or 
vhatever 16 may be. Leisure is.activity; it is only a liberal activity - liberal ¿in 
the olá sense of the word; for example, when we speak of the liberal arts.  Whereas 
Work is an illiberal activity, ff one maynsgy so. And relaxation 1s non-activity, 
sleeping, for example. This is lower than work because you are reduced to a state 
of compkete potency, so to speak, as distinguished from act. So that is I believe 
not a sufficient formula for our book. 


On the other hand, when you said the búdy, that is true. Only I wish you had * - 
not said material things because thet is an un-Platonic expression, the term matter 
having been coined by Aristotle. And even Whether one could call it naterial in 
Aristotle's sense is a long question. But in using the word body we understand what 
you meant, because the three subjects here - gymastics, sex and food (livelihood) - 
all have to do. with the body. This much about your paper. 


It is perhaps good 1f we reminá ourselves briefly of the subjects we have dis- 
cusseá and which we still have to discuss. We had first - disregarding now the des- 
tructive or negative part, the examination of the Cretan and Spartan law, and the 
introductionsas to the character of a true polity (Book IV) and 'the need for preludes = 
as a definite proposal the magistracies, and then the rest of the work is devoted to 
the laws according to which the magistrates have to act. The first great theme vas 
marriage, and then we had education - quite naturally, because education is primarily 
education of chiláren. This was finikhed by bhe end of Book VII. And now in this 
Work we have gymastics, sex (to use this word since eros is not so intelligiblo) 
and food. And what about the sequel? I remind you of one thing. If you look at the 
* beginning of Book IX, which may not come out in the English translation, at the very 
first word. Those of you who can look at the Greex text will see this is - well, 
he says judicial prodcedings, lawsuits. But the Greek word dikai is the plural of the 
Word dike, which means something like justice and including also especially criminal 
justice. I looked through the books. Only Book I and Book IX have such emphatic be- 
gindings. BookIJ, as you remember, God, and Book IX, dikai. All others have, 1f 1 
may say so, trivial beginnings. In other words, a considerable part of Books IX-XII 
deal with judicial things and especially with penal justice. We come to that next 
time. Now le us turn to a discussion of the text. 





He begins indeed not with gymastics, as today's report has shown, but with the 
festivals to the gods. But that is a very brief discussion end 1t insensibly switches 
into the subject of gymastics - thus underlying the theme of wnich we have spoken 
last time, piety and fighting - a subject which you find ín 8034 (seventh boox). Piety 
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and fighting, they belong together. At any rate, in-any pagan morality; for example, 
today in the imperial Japan you had something of this sort. Now let us look at the 
beginning (8288 1-7). Let us read the first specch. 


Our- Our task 
Our next bask is with the . .. orásin by ourselves. 


In the Greek that is much more cautious. "Perhaps it would seem our business" 
to legislate about that, i A 


Very likely as sd + + » take the number. 


Let us leave it at that, although they go a bit beyond that. The main point 1s 
this. The substance of these things 1s not established by the legislator, not by the 
philosopher, but by the traditional religious authorities. The polis, any polis, de- 
peris on an established form of piety, an established religion. Philosophy cannot take 
care of that. That is axiomatic for Plato as well as for Aristotle. This does n9t 
mean that they regarded this as the most important subject, but as something which is 
important but regarding which philosophy is powerless and with which it has to live and 
come totterms, which it cannot establish. A líttle bit later in this long aspeéch 
the Athenian asserts very emphatically that death is not preferable to life, and in 
a vay this is the basis of the following argument. This means, in other words, the 
abolition of fear.: If it is really indifferent to you whether you live or die, then 
you have overcone' fear most radically. Why is that so - and what does this mean in 
this context? Now let us turn to page 127 in your edition, line 8 or so from the 
.. top. Here hdcsays, "union/namely union of body and sowl/ is in no way better for 

shul and body than dissolution". . Will you read from here on. 


Moreover, 1f they are to arrange + + « an individual ought to:leave a good life. 
Incidentally, he says not "of 811 cities" but "of all present cities". Continue. 
But for a good and blessed lo. . Lor suffering wrong.» 
Suffering wrongs, yes. 

Indeed ít is impossible . .» +. both abroad and at home. 


. Now here he alludes to something which has been a thememfrom the very begiming. 
By making this statement p-that a good man, and the same would apply to a good polis, 
by virtue of its goodness will not suffer wrong. The old story. We had this in Book I- 
already. The divine good, virtue, procuresthe human goods, life and whatever we need. 
But he indicates the difficulty - that for the good man 1t doesn't make a. difference 
whether he lives or dies. Therefore, it would seem to follow that it doesn't make ' 
any difference to the good city whether it perishes or whether it survives. What is 
not indifferent to it is how it lives as long as 1t lives. At any rate 1t would seem 
that the divine goods procure the human goods because they create an indáfference to 
the human ggods. Therefore, if you don't need them any more, that can also be called 
e kind of procuring the human goods. Let a human good be wealth, or some degree of 
wealth. Divine good procures human good; virtue procures Wealth” - which is nonsense. 
But 12 you say virtue brings you into a position Where you are indifferent as to whether 
you are rich or poor, to that extent 1t procures the human good. That one could say. 
The stoic solution as it were; You notice also that he makes here a strict parallel 
of the polis and the individual. And then he makes a transition from this subject to 
severemilitary training, wiich is developed in the immediate sequel. But here we must 
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rémenber the fact, emphasized in the first book, that the bad city may very well vanquish 
a good one - as the Athenian had pointed out to Megillus in particular. So this 18 

a very great problem, which will come up later, namely, how fer 19 vírtue suffícient 

for happiness. That virtue is the core of happiness, that 1s both Plato's and Aristotle's 
view. But it is a Yong way from saying virtue is the core of happiness to saying that 
virtue is self-sufficient, in the sense that 1t guarantees you happiness completely. 

This is, I think, a great theme of the section on sex, to which we come later. Now 

let us look, a little bit further on, at 829c-d (page 129). Begin on line kl. 


At each of these they must . . .» him wo is not. 
In other words, these are the means for making men courageous. 
Such speeche not everyone + +» +. performers of. noble deeds. 


You see that is a somewhat changed position. : Formerly it was understood that 
the poetical of musical words should be of poetic excellence, and in addition they should 
be moral. But now he makes allowance for poetically defective things, provided the 
authors are very highly respected citizens - which is a considerable change of orien- 
tation. You can easily see wat kind of poems we would get from time to time. . I be- 
lieve that ín all countries such products exist. You know that very" respectable men, 
on a given occasion, produce a poem which is listened to respectíully by everyone, * 
but that is about 1t. Now that has something to do, 1 believe, with the theme. Here 
the demands of the city are much more in the foreground than they were before. Now 
let us go on and read the end of 830e (page 133). 


in this letter . . . he shall: pronounce 


I woulá translate here "homidide" in order not to make it unnecessarily harsh. 
You know the story of this marine sergeant last year, or whenever it. was. That is not 
murder, 1t is homicide at the most. . E 20 


the slave to be pure . . . than the other for a state. 


We don't need -more.than that. The crucial point, and 1 think you mentioned this 
in your paper, is that fear must not die. There is a certain contradiction between 
that demarid and what was deid earléer about the abolition of fear, by saying that 
there is no preference to be given to life as distinguished from death, to' the union 
of body and soul as distinguished from their separation. That is a problem. The polis 
cannot exist in fact without this fear. The whole difference between courage, in every 
political sense, and cowardice requires that. Therefore, the human goods have a certain 
independence of the divine goods, and the ppoblem of virtue and happiness comes up in 
its full strength. That, 1 think, we have to consider. 


Here in the sequel the question ¿is reaised: Why is this kind of very tough military 
exercise, with live munitions, not used in many cities? - And the "first answer given 
is greed for wealth. In other words, people want to have a nice and pleasant life, . 
aná that 1s of course much more disturbed by dangerous military exertises than by soft 
ones. E Ñ 


Al 1 just wanted to ask whether the kind of military exercises he had in mind might 
be similar to the jousting tournements of the medieval period.) 


] Orly 1 believe there was less emphasis in fighting from horsevack them on foot; 
the heavily armed soldiers, you know, and they fight. : 
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( Vigorously, but not . . . well, aid Plato EEES For them to try to injure one 
another?) 


Not try, but 1f itisa tough thing . +. + vell, you know very well that in any 
o? these kind of things people can be Jurt. And Plato says that should be the least 
worry even if someone is killed in the process. And 1t is on the viole better 1? 
every year one or two or “three die. . . 


( It 1s something like what we would call war manuevers.) 


Yes, sure. And therefore, I useá the more contemporary example of live emmmnition 
vs. non-live amunition, 1.e., blanks. The desire for wealth and the desire for easy 
living are supposed to go together, which 1s not a hard demand on our credulity 1 
believe. Rich people generally live more pleasantly than the poor ones, and many 
people are induced to prefer wealth to poverty because they like not money but wat 
money can buy, e pleasant life. This needs a long story because there are, of course, 
also misers as we know; but they are rarer than the people who like money for use. 


. Now there is an important passage at the end of 831, where he describes how money - 
and the desire for money affect differently different people. -That is on page 135, 
bottom, to 137, top. z ZÉ LR, 


( Before you pass on, 1s there any reason for Plato's aesociating freedom of poetic 
speech with military opezations? I mean he sort of interchenges and alternates 
between them in the same passage, and 1t would seem to me that. these are normally 
separate subjects. I wondered if there is a reason for him putting then ARO 
in this section.) 


That is a very good question. last time, in the discussion of the various subjects 
regarding music, of education, there is an enuneration which comes out very clearly 
ín the text - afterwards, them. He sets off the various topics by such expressions as 
"furthermore" ,'moreover", and so on. And 16 becomes somewhat unclear toward the end, 
and 1 coulán e make out precisely what it is. I would have to study 1t much more care- 
fully than I can now. But the praise of good men is, at least, a very important subject.. 
Now this jibes with the Republic. In the Republic it is said in the tenth book that 
legitimate poetry is limited to two themes: the hyms to the gods and praise of good 
men. Now since military prowess is a politically very important thing , praise must be 
given to the courageous warriors. Naturally. And perhaps even more than to other 
things. You see, for example, you remember what he said about moderation - that there 
is a certain kind of moderation, or temperance, which one can expect from everyone; 
but which, on the other hand, doesn't give any title to distinction. You know, common .. 
decency; and no one will be praised for being commonly decent. But for someone who 
does great exploits of bravery in battle, he wi11 be praised neturally. The change 
1 wowld say 1s here only this - that these poems in this connection are not supposed 
to be very good poetty. The main point is that the poets are, say, old generals. 
That is more important than that he is a great poet. Naturally the great military past 
of the general gives thepoem a splendor, if a non-poetic splendor, which poetic splendor 
could not supply. Later on we will see, when he makes a transition to sex, that there 
is another and more detailed reference to the muses, to poetry. And there he doesn't. 
say that generals have to make the poems. Well he doesn't say here as a matter of fact 
that 1t nas to be generals but it is a good illustration, 1 belleve, of what he proposes. 
Those of you who have a military past can very well imagine how this would have been - 
if one day the general would have come and read a poem to you about your great achieve- 
ments; that would have impoeesed you mich more than a poem by Carl Sandburg, which 
militerily voulán't exist, Y think. 1t is fumy, but the funniness is not created by 
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us; 1t is really there in the subject matter - that inevitably people will produce this 
kind of poetry because there is a real demand for 1t, and at all times. Now let us 
read this passage on the bottom of page 157. 


And let this . +. + merely i11-fortuned. 


Yes, this is an important statement. Here he says how greed affects different 
natures. And first we have the famous Platonic distinction between an orderly, or 
modest, ob moderate and temperate nature and courageous, or manly, natures. Now the 
orderly ones are made traitors and such kind of people and the others are made, to take 
the extreme case, temple robbers. The interestíng thing is that traitors and temple 
robbers are treated on the same level, morally there doesn't seem to be a difference 
here. 1 would say there is even a slight excuse or sympathy for the second «type. He 
says they are sometimes not of a bed nature but only unhappy. He doesn't make this 
qualification when he spoke of the first class of people. I thought that is quite 
interesting. That reminds of the 'passege in the first book of Aristotle's Politics, when 
he enumbrates the kinds of acquiíring a livelihood which are in principle respectable; 
and robbing 1s mentioned among them. z E 


(  Piracy.) 

Piracy, all right. But that is robbing. -No, he says lesteia if Il remember well, ' 
vhich means also land robbery. 1 mean, why should sea robbers have this privilege y 
which 1s denied to land robbers. And there an old, warlixe morality of mankind 18 
still reflected. And he does not say anything of this sort about traitors. The two 
things may go together. You can by force of arms compel people to buy from you and 
seél to you; that is an interesting intermediate case. E 


( : Should this be connected then with the rank of virtues?) 


Yes, from a certain polint of view. But that is not simply true because common 
decency counts for something. That is ambiguous. There are Platonic passages to both 
effects. Here we must remind ourselves of the Hipparchus, among other Platonic dia- 
logues, where he speaks of the subject of gain and of the ambiguity of this subject. 


Now people are averse to these tough militery exercises for two different reasons. 
The first is greed. And wat is the second? Let us turn to the sequel; bwe can go 
on Where you left off. - i j 


i 


Well how could I . . . as you assert 


Now watch this. Clineas says this again. He changed that to Megillus, I believe, 


* without any reason. 


is this lifelong, insatiable . . . at a doss? 

The Athenian is hesitent to mention this point. This much is tlear. And: there- 
fore he exercises an indirect compulsion on the interlocutor to repeat his question. 
Vhat 1s the second cause?. We must see why he hesitates. z A : 

No a but we think . . . argument now at hand. 


In other words, Clíneas is not so averse to the greed for money than our Athenian 
Stranger is, : . 


You r 
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Your rebuke is . » ». Only say on. 


Why? Why does he say "Only say on"? Because the Athenien still 4s silent, 
naturally. That is clear. What is then the second reason? That comes in the sequel, 


There lies a cause . ». . combines military schodóling with sport. 


Now what is the second réason, apart from greed s why most polities are averse 
to tough military training? 1 think 1t is a rather cryptic passage. 


(' — The rulessazre afraid of training the general populace in these AO: In other 
words, they are afraid they will be overthrowm.) , 


: That is a very good point. In other words, in all other cities, he says, there 
is a subject population which has no share ín ruling. And, therefore, the ruling 
segment is interested in not arming aná training them. 


( ; Might his hesitancy to continue with the second cause be connected with the sub- 
jection of the helobs and the perides ín Sparta?) 


That is aleo a godd point. But at any rate you see he is hesitant and he expresses 
_himself with much less clarity on the second cause than on the first cause. But he ee 
means, I believe, also this broader subject, this very delicate subject: Can you nes 
arm everyone in a community in which there is nbb full freedom for a11? Full freedom de 
for ell, that is to say, all obedience is based on voluntariness and in no way on force is 
or compulsion. But is this so simply true of our city here? We must look at it dis- 
passionately. Way not? ps 





( Vell, everyone is not able to be a citizen. There are those who are not .first 'M 
class citizens in the first place, and there is a group who controls those who pt 
are very closely.) . lo 


But still, the fact that there areppeople who are wealthier and others who are ne 
poorer, this kind of inequality does not make the first masters and secondsslaves,.- , 
or something of this kiné. 


( No, but tkak people who are brought in as teachers and traders and so on dao not 
have the státus which these people have.) . 


Yes, and you have 'slaves of course. 
£ But will they be engaged in these military things?) 


No. surely not.. But one reason, he gives us to understand, is that we need arms 
and an armed populace not only against foreigners but also against the domestic slaves., 
For both purposes, in both respects an army is needed. Surely. But you see the delicacy 
with which he expresses himself about the subject. Plato was aware of the problem 
that here an element of ingustice does come in, if we apply severe end strict standards. ; 
Although he would say this kind of injustice is worse than the other irjustice - aboli- de 
tion of slavery. We must make this clear to ourselves. Let us beware of the basic 
flew which we have. I believe one doesn't have to say excessive self love as Plato. 
One can use a more civil expression and say 1 think the basic flaw of all of us is that 
ve want to eat the cake and have 1t. That is, I believe, more prectical in semínare 
discussions to assume that. Now what is that? 1 know some people who love modern 
democracy and at the same time love Aristotle. And ín order to reconcile these two 
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things they minimize everjthing which is not bearable from the point of view of modern 
democracy. 1 think we shouldn't do that. Aristotle vas a very venerabhe man, but he 
was not a democrat. We cannot deny that. And, in particular, he accepted slavery. 

And similar considerations apply to Plato. Now for Plato and Aristotle the question 
could be stated as follows. They saw the injustice of slavery. Aristotle makes 1t 
very clear which kind of man could be justly enslaved, and they are of no use unless 
you have very much time to explain every little thing that this moronic fellow should 
do. They are not the slaves whom you could really use. But the question for hin was . 
this. A highly civilized society requires a leisure class, and that meant slavery. 

The choice is this. Either you want to have a kind of drabness in which the higher 
faculties of man canhot develop, and there are some people who would say that is better 
because it 1s juster (but Aristotle and Plato would say then you do injustice to some 
people, and to the best ppople). The alternative is of course , to close an eye a bit 
toward the rough and reddy form of justice, to put it mildly, which is implied in getting 
slavery by war, as was in fact done. 


Now let us see another passage which has Something to do with the subject (832e, 
the speech after the next of the Athenian where you left off). 


Most important of all things . » .TCertainly not. - 


That is a very interesting remark. Xenophon, who was frequently a more openly 


witty man than Plato liked to be, has a nice diseussion in the Anabasis about when the : 





ambassador of the Persian king comes and asks the Greeks to hand over their weapons. 
You remember what Xenophon says? : s 


(Come and get them.) 


No, no. It is more subtle. 
( Well, then we keep our arms we keep our virtue.) 


So, they need their arms in order to be able to exercise their virtue. So virtue 
is the most important thing. But still as.far as this kind of virtue is concerned 
you need arms. Now we can easily enlarge thet and take the Arsstotelian formla, 1.e., 
virtue needs equipment. And here such a question as vealth in all its harkhness comes 
up agains. z E 


Now we drop the rest about gymastics, which is at the end of 834, and find a 
new reference to music here, which we should perhaps read (835, page 147). 


Of what character each of these . . . or loss to the state. 


Now is this not a remarkable statement in the light of what we have read before? 
Did he not originally say that the severest possíble freezing after the model of Egypt 
is desirable? Is this not strange? So you see how the position changes. And this is 
not just thoughtlessness or mooniheadedness on the part, but it has something to do 
with the subject matter. If you take the one extreme represented by the remark about 
what I called the generals 'ppoems in praise of a soldier without any poetic quality. 
That is one extreme. The otherextreme is the perfect freedom for the £ffted poet. 
And in between you have then this kind of poet, but what they produce must be re-- 
cognized by the political authority and must be frozen. Here the freczing úropped 
dropped. There is always, I am sure, a connection between these varying statements 
on poetry and the particular context in which it is made. And perhaps we can find 
this later. * Here, to repeat, a much greater liberty for change is given than vas 


/ 
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í 
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before. Now read the sequel. 
Things which do make no . +. « solitary ledder reasons. 


Here he says the best solution would be if a god could Las that - 1f 14 were only 
possible that commands could fome from him. The implication being, positively stated? 
There are no comands from gods. Aristotle states the same thing very clearly, more 
clearly than Plato here, toward the end of the Eudemían Ethics. You know, there are 
three Aristotelisn Ethics, traditionally ascribed to Aristotle. One, the most famous, 

_£s the Nicomachean Ethics, Which everyone calls the Ethics. And then there is also one 
called. the Eudemian Ethics, the Ethics ascríbed to Eudemos. And toward the end of this 
there is a very important passage from ell points of view in which Aristotle says, 
among other things, God does not rule by issuing cormands. . "He doesn't deny that God 
rules, but he does not: rule by issuing cornmands. How, they, can Goú rule 1f he does 
not rule by. .issuing commands? Well,-by being what he is, by being the end. That has 

something to do with the great Iashe discussed by Plato -» whether piety consists in 
doing what the god does, ie.e,, imitation of god, or doing what god tells men to do; 
in other words, what god gives commands about. That is impossible, and therefore one 
neeás a daring man, a man who dares to do what only a god could really do. 


There is then this reference to music, aná then he shifts into the discussion of 
sex in the inmediatelsequel. Now here ve have to think also for one moment why should 
«sex take the place of music. Let us say eros instead of sex. Does this malle sense = 
that the two are treated somehow as interchangeable? ' 


( Y cen see that the ordering of them, or the treatment of them, might be similar. 
1 cantt see that the two are interchhngeable.'. In other words, one might regard 
that both have to be made moderatgz or both have to be . . +) 


Ng, no. Well then you could take almost anything together. But does nanyone see 
a conmection between these two themes, love and poetry? 


( The passionafe element in both of them.) 


Yes. I have heard that in present-day American slang they use the word romance 
for love. Now romance is, of course, originally one form of fiction, of poetry. The 
romantic quality. Love is an infinitely more poetic subject than eeting and drinking. 
T don't have to labor that point. Lessing makes somewhere a remark, I believe.in the, 
TI think he says something that love originated the muse. 


( “. + + Insudible remark . . .) 


Yes, yes. There may be something to that. Now here the question arises regarding 
love in particular - the regulation here. And that is perhaps the most important 1l- 
lustration of the great theme discussed throughout the work - how pleasure and virtue 
go together. Tie thesis being that the most moral life is the most pleasant life. 

The concrete difficulty occurs here in this connection. Is the most noble life the 
nost pleasant life? And that has something to do with the problem of bodily love. 


Now let us begin here, súnce we cannot read the whole discussion, in 8358 (page 
149). Begin with the speech of the Athenian on that page. 


Naturally, but 1 will try EAS naturally a feeling. 


Affectionage Il believe is too strong an expression. Philophronos. In a friendly 
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vay. 
of alarm came . . . enjoins abstinence. 


Logos he translates by reason. An right. Reason attempts to become law. There 
is a tendency in reason to become a law. You remember perhaps the definition of law 
given in the Minos, the last definition: Do you remember it? 


( Law 1s knowledge of reality.) 
Not quite. Wishes to be. 
(But I thought that vas changed in the end.) y 


Yes, sure. But the official definition is wishes. Now what he says in the Minos 
from the point of view of the law - that the law tends to be knowledge - he says now 
from the other point of view - that knowledge, let us say, tmnds to become law. But 
that means of. course also that while there is a certain kinship (otherwise khere wowld 
not be such a tendency) there is also a difference - that never will a law be simple 
reason and vice versa. So the difficulty was stated to begin wíth. We have here a 
class of people who have much free time on their hands and therefore the papeió 
impediments do not exist. What shall we do about that? Continue. 


That the laws previously ordained + + . countless woes, bath 


The "voes" ¿is an aúdition not based on the manuscript. That is based only ón the 
oldest Plato edition, not on the manuscript. The woes are not in there. "Of myriads 
of things” we must say, because Plato would not say that eros is the cause of innumerable 
evils only. So. 


Hoe “How is one to . . + extremely difficult, Clineas. 


He stresses this point agaín - that it is so very difficult and a subject of the 
utmost importance. Then in the sequel the question concerns, in the first place, 
pederasty as we see, because this was a special problem in Crete. There was a statement 
in the first book according to which the Cretans had introduced this umatural vice. 

Now let us see how he proceeds. Now he contends that 1% is unnatural as is shown by 
the beasts. Even the beasts are completely free from that, and all the more so should 
man be free of 1t. And a bit after that we can go on (page 150, mide). ” 


Moreover, that object . . . notion of what “prue law is. 
More literally, 1f£ he has in his mind hhe true law. 1? the true law is in his 


mind. Only then. What aboft this argument. Now does he argue, apart from the example 
taken from the beasts, which is perhaps not conclusive from all I know. What does he 


say here? Why is tals incompatible with virtue? He gíves the specific sarguamtó- for the 


two cases, for, as he says, the seducer and the seduced; Plato seys the persuader and 
the persuaded. «What does he say of the persuader and what does he say of the persuaded? 


( Well, here he brings in the subject of virtue whereas in the earlier argument 
14 was only an umaturalness.) 


Yes, that was one thing. And the argument regarding nature vas simply taken from 
the conduct of all beasts. Beasts are skrictly heterosexual and therefore it is natural. 
That is one point. That of course does not settle completely the question because man's 
nature is diff . 


£ 
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nature 1s different from that of the beasts 5 therefore, the other consideration of 
virtue enters. What is the argument regarding fvirtue here? 


( Well, the argument-is simply that in neither case do these practices sanctioned 
by law lead to virtue. He mentions the virtue in specific.) A 


But different vírtues in the two different cases. Now what does he say? The 
persuader cammot be temperate, moderate. The persuaded cannot be manly because he 
behaves lixe a woman, Does this settle the issue, because there are certain disagree- ' 
ments between these statements here and those in the Banquet, for example, What about 
íf you turn 1t around? Cannot the persuader be manly and the persuaded be temperate, 
moderate, modest and so on? That ¿is a question. 


Now the argument becomes A complex in the il, but we have to read 
about a page more. 





bss then do uu declare to... ist of them: both. 


By the way, 1 would like to draw«your attention to the fact that he uses here 

intthis connection (8364-7 and 837a-3) the texms sitos and iS¿o , the typically 

* Platonic expressions for the idea, and this is not nlctely irrelevant. Now the 
question is this. There are three gi$e Ss > three forms or kinds. Which are they? 0 
There are two primary forms of love, and then there is one which is a compound of the 
first two. That is the great question. And in the sequel we will find a great mixup, 
until we reach at the end a simple solution which he could have stated right away 1£ 

he had wanted to. 1 will say first wat he says at the end. The clear cases, the clear 
forms are love of the soul alone (what is poputarly called Platonic love) and purely 
bodily love. And the mixture is the bove of the body and soul together. But that ís ; 
by no means clear from the HESIMRARE: Let us see how he goes on from harás 








Friendship 1s the name . » ». intense we call it love. 


Eros, yes. So, in other words, Eros is from this point of view the genus and ís a 
divided into two types: love of equals for one another and love of the poorevwroBftthe lo 
needy for the rich, love of unequals that is to say. But the unequals are clearly E5 ma 
defined as love of the'needy for the rich, no love of the rich for the needy.  Some- 
one laughed, why? . pi 


( + + » insudible remark . . .) 


But that would not be real love, would 16? I mean that would be love fot the e” 
property of the rich but not love of the rich. Unless you were to say that every 
merchant loves his merchandize because he watches it very carefully. 


( He could also perhaps . . inaudible ... .) 


Did you ever read Plato's Banquet? There he gives a definition of eros in the 
form of a story. Eros is the child of poverty and, say, wealth. Poverty and vealth. 
Therefore eros consists essentially in striving for what he does not possess but for 
whet his fether possesses, wealth. Now this must of course be properly understood. 

The ordinary wealth is of no interest, the true vealth is the soul. But what is the 
maín point in this remark. He wsays love is either love of equals - and we umderstand 
that - or of unequals. But in the case of uneguals he excludes love of the rich, in 
“any sense of the word rich, for the poor, ín any sense oS se word poor. That is an 
ola story in Plato and Aristotle. 
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( The poor love them in some sense because theye are wealthy, but the wealthy 
love the poor because they are po0'. +» . «inaudible +. « 2) 


But he doesn't speak of any love of the Wealthy for the poor. 


( Preciísely, y should the EN love the poor? The poor are in need, the 
vealthy are not.) 


So, in othén worás, love is based on need. Yes, that is the axiom underlying both 
Plato and Aristotle. Love is based on need. Therefore a being which has no need 
cannot love. That is the great difference between Plato and Aristotle, on the one 
hand, and the Bible. That the Bible recognizes a kind of love which comes £rom abun- 
dance and not from need. 

( I ñon't know but 1 was: 3ust trying to puzzle this out and 1t seems to me that 
love based on need is envy.) 


4 in 


No, not envy. 


(. Vel), I mean clearly it is an entirely different thing, though perhaps not dif- 
ferent, than the case of the love or friendship between equals and likes. We 
can exclude this. And then we can possibly say that there 1s no love between 

+ the rich and the poor, 1 mean not in a monetary sense, because in a sense 1t 
would be the same as saying a love between a man and a beast. There ls two 

orders o? being here.) á 


In other words, the inequality must not go heJana, a certaln POR. 


( Right, but if the inequality, 1£ the a sGúaa “one somehow is as to be the equal, 
to be wealthy in a proper sense, then there is in him this love or this tendency 
becáuse this is what he is meant $o be. And that ís why you can have the love 
ascending the scale but not coming down.) 


But then 1t is a transformation of love of unequals into love of equals. The 
stréíking point ís this - that he makes a perfectly simple and Sxhaustive distínction 
between love of equals and love of unequals. That is a perfect distinction. But then 
he says instead of love of unequals, love of poor for rich, which is an incomplete 
distinction where the otherthing, love of rich for poor, is absent. And why is 1t ab- 
sent? Because Plato denies its possibility. The highest, the truly perfect, cannot 


love the imperfect, whereas the impérfect must love the perfect. All kinds of perversions 


may be, but 1t ís bound to depend on the perfect for its being. And 1 thinx this is 
really the difference between the Bible and Plato. As'he puts it in tér Banquet, in 
“the speech of yu it ís made clear, love is a one way street, one could say. 
(break in tape) 
+ + «between oppositives is terrible and fierce . . . reciprocal throughout lífe, 
Now is this not remarkable - as if we had forgotten everythigg which went before. 


What es his suggestion regarding marriage, the typically Platonic suggestion in the 
Laws as well as the Statesman. 


( Opposites should marry.) 
(_ - The poor should marry the rich.) 
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And to come to the more interesting point? 
( The temperate the intemperate.) 


In other words, love of opposites is recommended as necessary. If you would 
look up the passage 773b-c, where this is developed, you would sec that even there 
he says that this love of opposites is in a way against nature. But here we have 
this friendship of like for like is gentle. The question I woulá raise here is 1 
this. Is this weros? That exists. Say two virtuous men loving each other, enjoying 
each other's company, can this be called eros? Friendships of opposites, we are told 
here, is savage. You see what he does is this. He replaces this friendship of the 
indigent, of the "poor for the rich, by the love for the opposítes. They are also 
unequal, qua opposites. But that is a different point of view. And 1 believe 1t w111 
become still more complicated. . 


Now let us look at that for one moment. Now if there 1s friendship of opposites 
there could be, in theory at any rate, friendship of the rich for the poor - they ' 
are opposite - as well as for all other forms of opposites. For example, the friend- 
ship of the courageous and the temperate. But what is the relation between these two 
kinds of friendship - love for one's líke or love for one's opposite - to the great 
question underddiscussion here, homosexuality and- heterosexuality. We must never for- 
get that. Now 1f we subsume homosexuality and heterosuxuality under this overall - 
distinction, love of like or love of opposite. What is homosexuality? I'm sorry. 
You have to spell it out even though 1t is somewhat distasteful. 


( Love of like for like.) 


And heterosexuality? Love of opposites. Because we would say these are opposite 
sexes. Then it would follow that homosexuality is gentle and heterosexuality 1s 
savage, passionate. Furthermore, friendship of like for like is something radically 
different of course of-the poor, or inferior, for the rich, or superior. What I am 
driving at is this. We have fiiendship of like for'like (drawing on boará) aná then 
we have love for unlike. And this love for unlike may be on a different plane. By 
which 1 mean this. Love of the poor for the rich, of the inferior for the superior, 
and then 1t may be the opposite on the same plane, male and female. This is at least 
“the minimum we have to do in order to disentangle what Plato here entangled. 


( But just one question. Is not, in the Platonic view, the love between man and 
woman, even though opposite on one plane, because of the equality of man And 
Woman cannot that be love of equals?) 


The love of men and women cannot be. 


X Way can it ah be in the Platonic frame of the equality of men and women the 
love of equals, or love of likes?) 


But are they not opposite sexes? 
( Sure.) 

But let us take the simplest case of where there is real ai say virtuous 
men ar for that matter vicious men. That is the clearest case. In the other case, 


where the two sexes come in, there is a problem of oppositíon. 


( But, in the Platonic view, this is the question I want to raise. What is Plato's 
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meaning of love. If, as to love, your point of view is simply the difference 
between the sexes, 16 seems that it abstracts in a sense from the humanness 
quality of love, wWiereas what makes for the equality of the sexes la somehow 
the divineness in human nature.) 


No, that Plató would say exists everywhere - that man, as one would put 1t today, ' 
transcends himself to the extent to which he is truly human. That would exist every- 
where. And 1t also can be absent everywhere. , 


( But precisely because 1t does exist everywhere, meaning in man and woman both, 
then there can be a love of equals between them in this respect.) 


Yes, sure, but it is not the clearest case of love of equals because the sexual 
opposition is there. If you look at it from one point of view, there is more likeness 
in the case of homosexuality than in the case of heterosexuality. Well lest you be 
shocked 1 would like to make it perfectly clear that Plato's opinion about homosexulaity' 
in the narrow sense as understood by law is as strict as that of Moses and the Bible. 

But Plato was thinking of something else alweys; namely, what he regerded as the highest 
activity of man, And there the question of the difference of the sexes plays a very 
great role. While Plato teaches officially in the Republic that there is equality 

of the two sexes regarding the highest possibilities of man, if you look st what Socrates 
does -'he is always concerned with young men. There is not a single case where he 

talks to a girl. He talks all the time to boys. That has nothing to do with the idea 
that Socrates did impuwper things. His friend Alcibiades vouches for that. But the 
point is that' Socrates expected more in the highest respect from young males than from 
young females. That is what he is ultimately driving at. Plato would be the last 

to deny that, although in a very different perspective than that of Freud, if you call  , 
this very sophisticated form of homosexuality, you my call it that way; dt is not 
meaningless. Only Plato would say you cannot understand this as a derivative from. 
vulgar homosexuality but rather' the other way around. 1 know the subject is alien 

to us and somewhat distasteful to us but we have to face that. And especially because 
we cannot properly understand this passage if we do not take this into consideratíon. 


( Well, I was just wondering if the discourse between philosophers on the highest 
level, the highest discourse, if this would ever be conceíved of by Plato as 
love for . . te a 


No, that is what I said. Friendship, yes. But not eros. 
( OK. The thing is that 1 em trying to find a meaning for these words.) 


1 think one can state what Plato means as follows. If the element of promise 
“is absent it is not eros. When Plato and Aristotle would discuss something with each 
other , Aristotle is no longer a promising young man. Plato knows what Be is and vice 
versa. And therefore this element of tension which goes together with promise is 
ebsent. But when he talks to a pupil, a young man, where it ís touch and go, then it 
can more properly be described as erotic. But you can also use eros in an enlarged 
sense as he does here where he says it includes also love of like as well as love of 
unlixe, and then these substitutes; and perhaps one has to use other substitutes. 


( The problem I have is this. It is clear to say that friendship , 84s described 
here, and lust are two entirely different things - that they are so different 
that they hardly even fit . . .) . 


That is not quite so for Plato. That they are redically different, sure. But 
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Saa a aan a certain kinghip between them. There are passages in which Plato treats 
bódy ad soul as redically opposed in every respect. But there are also passages in 
which the body is presented as reflecting the soul. For example, if you think of such 
a thing and if you take the simple bodily desíres, they require surely the closest 
possible proximity. But does not friendship, in the strict sense of the word, also 
require some degree of proximity. An epístolary friendship is not quite the same as 
a friendship which lives in the element of the personal exchange. That 1s not so 
simple. For Plato the body. is in a sense the opposite of the soul, but it 1s also a 
reflection of the soul. In other words, vhat thelegislator has to say is something very 
hard and fast and unambiguous, but the phenomenon itself is not so unambiguous. Or 
think of something. If one loves another human being - and I am speaking now of love 
in the wider sense of the word - really loves that person, what part of the body does 
one love most? Take 1t'even on the level of ordinary heterosexual love. And 1 believe 
the ansver is unambiguous - the head. Strange as it may sound. -Because the head is 
the most personal part, and not the so-called sexual organs. But you see here the 
transition from the merely bodily to the spiritual. And when the Greeks say, for €X=- 
ample, in this beautiful verse with. which the Antigone begins - when Antígone says:.' 
"hou comion sisterly Ismene head". (I translate literally) Head. Surely, they are 
sisters, and that is a special case. But it would apply also to heterosexual love. , 
The head is that part of the body with which we are mainly concerned in love as love. 
Ana that shows that the physical love is not merely physical. But one cowWld also turn 
1t around and say the merely spiritual love is from Plato's point of view not merely 
spiritual, because. 1t is a dove of beings consisting of body aná, soul - and therefore 
the importance of physical presence, as we say, for the full actuality of friendship, 
“not merely epistolary. We would vulgarly say physical presence, or personal presence, 
which amount to the same thing however. It shows that this is not so simple. 
% s ) 
The legislator must speak, as we have learned from: Pleto, with an absolute absence 
of any ambiguity. But that means also that he has to speak with considerable crudity, 
to forget ebout the complexity of these “things. Now let us continue ín the immediate 
sequel. Reread the sentence you read last. 


Frienáship which occurs between 1 opposites .« . . Of wat is your view my dear 
.Megillus. e 


Now let us read Megíllus' answer, because here the Athenían addresses Megillus S 
explicitly aná not Clineas. : 


Your description Le.. perfectly correct. A 1 





More literally, the last very emphetically stated in the Greex: "What you have 
sald now". In other words, what went before either he didn't understand or he felt 
- that 14 was much tooccomplicated for his comfort. So the final solution is perfectly 
simple and, clear and fit for legislative treatment. We have the two' clear and un- 
eambiguous cases of love - purely chaste and purely unchaste. And then there is a 
mixture of the two, Where the body comes:in. And then of course one can immediately 
draw the conclusion that the mixture is between likes in soul and unlikes in body, 
namely, marriage of men and women of the same temper. Which is , however, not quite 
what: we vere promised to bexin with; you remember, Where we were supposed to get men and 
women of unlike temper. The alternative would be between unlikes in soul and likes in 
body. And that is excluded here. Now here the great question arises then, as vas 
stated at the beginning, how to control or abolish the unchaste forms of eros. 


( Is the mixed one the one. that 1s accepted?) 
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lo. Preferably even not the mixed one. 
( In which case how does he get his future citizens.) 


You should know that. That is a simple answer. I think Augustíne has replied 
to this question once. 


(1 don't know. 1 never heard 34.) 


Well, regerding the problem of celibacy. Well, “4f the end of man would come? 
You know. . . a Ñ 


(There ís no need.) ll ES: de ; .” 
Yes, sure, that is best. . 


pd ta 


(. But this is the laws and not the Republic.) dE 


1 know, but as Aristotle says when he discusses the Laws, that while the Laws 
seem to be very different from the Re ublic, Plato in.the end comes always back to 
that - what he is driving at in the Republic. No," surely, he does not mean it as a 
preebical and serious proposal. 1 grant you that. But this is a most difficult passage 
in which all the discussions of the Banquet, these long discussions, are concentrated 
and one would have to make infinitely more subtle divisions and sub-divisions than 
those which I made ín order to bring out the whole problem. But Plato indicetes the 
problem by this great mixup. Here, surely, Plato, making the greatest concession to 
pure spíritualism, says: If we could abolish the body altogether, that would be the 
best solution. And-tkere is even Platonic evidence for that. What does he say.in the 
Phaedo? What does Socrates say ín the Phaedo? What do the philosophers do? They 
long to die, to become completely separated from the body. Surely that 18 not the 
only Platonic statement. Well,-1'm sorry Mr. . m 


( No, no, 1 think this 1s quite logical.) 


Yes, yes, sure. It may be logical but it ís not exhaustive, and for this reason . 
Plato wrote not only the Phaedo but he wrote also the Banguet. The Banquet which is 
a kind of glorification 66 the eros of the living with a view to procreation. That's 
also. Both things are there and how they are connected is a long story. But there ís 


always one solution in Pláto's opinion, 1 think, to all these difficulties - that there - 


la only one perfectly satisfactory solution, and that ís philosophy." Philosophy re- 
conciles in itself both the eros for life and the longing for death, as well as the 
loving for justice and whatever you have. , ds 


But let us now come back to our practical question. We must never Porget that 
ve are reading a political book. And 1f I state it ín the proper generality you will 
see it is a political problem, as you would recognize in the Sun Times or whatever 
you read concerníng the reports of Calumet City aná this girl from the. University of 
a cl to control or abolish the unchasteforms of eros. And now let us read 

e sequel. , ; : 





1 know of . . . the hardest possible. 


Device is a bit umecessarily free translation. An art, techne. He has.techne 
for solving that problem ich ¿8 > dy the way, an indication of the fact that -1t 1s 
not simply a natural solution. Now let us go. on. 


O, A 


Las 
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Even at present . . . What sentence do you mean? 


We could almost say a jágtie Word, these pleasures are queneian by a little word, 
or a little saying. 


The sentence that . . . that contradicts the law. 


Well, he doesn't say public opinion of course, but y “hich means utterance. 
1 don't know how to expfess it. Public opinion has too many modern connotations which 
are absent. The word "public opinion" is of a very recent origin. Rumor would be 
the more literal, l.e., what everyone says all the time. Rumor would bkethe literal 
translation of fama. In other words, to come back to our question, that unchaste 
forms of eros can be controlled or abolished is shown with utmost clarity by the pro- 
hibition against incest, where the very desires are quenched by virtue of the sacred 
prohibition against incest. : But this is important - a sacred prohibition. There 1s 
no absence of a natural possibility of that. That ws a long discussion in the past 
which is, as many such things, implititly underlying present-day social science dis- 
cussion. 1t is very interesting to read, for example, in Grotius' War and Peace 
(Book Ilc chapter 5, paragraphs 12-13) the discussion as to whether the prohibitions 
against incest are due to natural láw or to divine law. The answer is, roughly, that 
apart from the prohibitions against intercourse between parents and children, all others 
are based on divine law. That ís a very instructive section because 1% sumarizes 
the whole earlier discussion. Still, the example 1s important. . Certain forms of 
hunan sexual relations which are physically possible are completely ruled out,.aná 
the very desires for them ruled out, by prohibition. Why cannot we do the same regard- 
“ing all other forms? “Why cannot all other forms of unchaste love, say even' of bodily 
love in general, be taken care of by a sacred prohíbition. Well, what would you suggest 
prior to reading on? Why can't you do so easily regarding adultery, for example, what 
you can do so easily regarding incest? Jt is really a difficult question. Now let 
us read on. In the sequel he illustrates the problem still more fully, and it appears 
that the difficulty is much greater here than in the case of incest. Or, in other 
words, consecration of the prohibition would not be sufficient. Now let us read s 
after the beginning of 839 (page 159, bottom). 





This law when it hss haora » +... Serves to Ep man from sedual rage and 





He doesn't ly "diibates of nature" because nature cannot dictate properly speak“ 
ing. "According to nature". A E 


and frenzy and all kinds . . . superabundant virility ; ] ; A 


We must not be ashamed to translate láterally: -"£ull of much sperma (seed)". 
“In other words, the physical abundance in him forces him to say that. Continue. 


on hearing of . .-. and the hardest. 


The easlest what? In other words, the consecratíon in itself is an easy act of 
the legislator, but the enforcement and putting into practice are. the most difficult. 


For while 1t ¿is . . . yield them entirely 


Literally, "will enslave every soul". 





yet it has now . . . permanently legalized. 
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And Megillus admits that he is quite right. In other words, the introduction 
of common meals is easier than what he is planning to do. Now let us see how he goes 
on, because he must after all get some solution, some practical solution. 


Still, to show that .'. . confirmed by the ancients. 


That 15 only hearsay. And also you must not forget that he speeks of the acme, . 
of the peak of their training. What they did when they were not in training we are 
not told.. That is very funny. In obher words, Plato knows quite well how. difficult 
dt is. - é : j a 


Vell, then, 1f those men had . . . to themselves have mastered.* 


] First of all we need charm, these myths and stories. But.also, and that is em- 
phasized in the Greek (8%0c 6-7) in addition to that, furthermore,-fear. Charms and 
fear will be needed. Now this example discussed here is the only concrete example, 

as far as 1 can see, diszusses, of. the assertion that the noble life is identical with 
the pleasant life. One would have to read some very problematical novels but novels 
on a very high order in order to understand that problem. In other words, not gloyi- 
fying vulgar excesses. Some novels tell this story. For example, Rousseau 's' Nouvelle 
Eloise is such an. attempt to describe that problem of a very deep love of a man and a 
woman, Which is of course also bodily love. They become unhappy by the fact that they 
cannot be united. And I suppose there are other stories with which you are familiar. 
That is a kind of test case here... Is it true in this most important case that the 
moral life, the noble life, is identical with the pleasant life. The difficulty of 
making 1t stick in this crucial case ls stated with the greatest possible clarity by 
Plato, as you have seen here. 





But éven this is not quite eriough. We need some more help now. Let us read 
 thé sequel, Ls e : 


Now that we have reached . , , cotiadta e love. 

You must admit that Plato goes a bit far by ascribing to these birds (pigeons, - 
probably) a kind of marriage contract , homologia, an agreement. They are protected 
against any dengers. by their absence of reason. They lack the wits of choice which 
man has. Aná they should be better than bessts, sure. 


Surely our citizens should . . . animals. : ta 


¿But this too is not enough as the séquel shows: . : e 


If, however, they become: . . . of their grasp. 


You see, in other words, even this law will not do. The law, the charms, and 
the fear will not do; an additional law is needed. E ; 


Evidently that law . . . refrain from law breaking. 
Now unES is this clever second law then, 1f we spell 1t out? 
( 12 you can't get ria of it altogether you might as well hide 14.) 


In other words, while tho legislator in hiw wisdom will not forbíd sexual re- 
lations he will forbid public sexual relations, which I believe he does everywhere in 


ed 
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the worlá. It is no great innovation. But still we have some difficult cases left, 
- and he will dispose of them in the sequel. This 1s an extremely funny passage, but 
TI believe one would misunderstand Plato very erossly if he would believe that he vas 
not aware of this while writing 1t. Continue. 


That of godly fear . . . not fair bodies. 

Now the three things: piety, love of honor, and en is the third? 1 think ve 

* can call the third true eros. We have read á passage earlier (7832) where he dis- 
tinguished three things: fear, law and the true logos. Fear, corresponding here to 
the fear of the gods; the law with its praising and blaming, wiich corresponds to the 
love of honor; "and the true logos corresponding to the true eros. And now we come 
to the final statement 'ón this subject. , 


The things I now uentton « + . things in Has matter of sex iitlants 
Now two things, two erat are dos in the sequel. First: 
Either that no . :. . approved as right. 


Now let us see. What are the alternatives? It is not so easy to figure them 
out. One is tougher than the other. I think the key is the beginning of the second 
alternative - or else to take away completely sexual relations between males. Which 
would seem to say that the first did not completely take it away. ThenII would under- 
stand the first alternative as follows. Permission for the lighter forms of pederasty 
and no strict privacy of legal intercourse with one's wife, and also no definite pen- 
alty. The second, which is the more political: strict prohíbitions against all 
pederasty, severe prohibitions against any non-privacy, but apparently intercourse with 
slave girls would be permitted. At any rate, no strict monogamy. In other words, 

TI belévve he means either strict monogamy plus indulgence for the lighter form of 
pederasty, or no strict monogamy plus severe prohibitions against pederasty. 


( TI don't understand this about the slsuwe sins. ) 
Well what are bought "women. 


( He says those who have been brought Las as house under the sanction of heaven 
and holy marriage.) 


Sure, that sounds as 1f it were marriage between a citizen mE a woman citizen, 
: but later on he adás this qualification - - bought Ones. a a 


dEl Does he mean regular concubinage?) ' 


But you must not forget that in the first he speaks also that he mustn't touch ' 
any freeborn. What about the non-freeborn? That is omitted. In other' words, 1t 
boils down in the end to what 1s more or less the common practice of mankind. "Practice, 
1 am not speakíng of the laws. That is to say the legislator cannot enforce completely 
the laws regarding these matters, and especdally among unmarried people. You must 
not forget that. Men have in former ages been more indulgent to men, the escapades 
of men, than to escapades of women, married women, for the obvious reason that the 
inheritance is much more affected by an adultery of the wife than E an adultery of 
the man. 


(1 don't understand the relation between two eltermatives you sketched above.) 


* 4 
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Well, I think the koy is given in this strange passage (7768-b) vhen he speaks 
about what the newly-weds do. They go to that country place because they shoulán't 
be all the time with the mothers-in-law and fathers-in-law; familiarity produces, 
not necessarily contempt, but friction and satiaty. And now the question was raised 
already at that time: what about the married people themselves. The honeymoon doesn't 
last forever. And, therefore, if that is so then there must be some outlet for what 
cannot be' satisfied by 4 permanent relation like that of marriage. 


( Vell, it seems to follow in the first case, but án the casé- of no strict monogany 
then” no pederasty, that seems to . . .) 


Sure, because the outlet exists then elsewhere. 1'm sorry that I have to spesk 
about these unsavory subjects, but I think that is. the most important theme of the 
eighth book. Incidentally, that raises this question - whether in studying the Lews, 
Waiere Plato was compelled by his self-imposed task to sketch a code and had to bring : 
in all kinds of things which are of no interest to anyone except to the people who are E 
so unfortunate as to deal with them, e.g., how the water should bé arranged between 
the farms and this kind of thing, how one could externally distinguish these dull but 
necessary parts from the interesting parts. And I wonder whether the mere distinction 
between the more dialogical parts and the strictly monological parts would not be of 

_some help. So, in other words, ad long as such things of a purely technicalnnature 
are discussed, the Athenian can go on and on and on. That is so. But in the moment 
the interesting human problems come up, a dialogue emerges. 1 do not know whether 
this would work universally but 1t would certainly be worthwhile. But we cannot 

completely dismiss the iimensely important practical subject discussed at the last 
section of the 20; men's means of livelihood. ' 


Now the Pádel notion is not very difficult. The citizens have to be farmers. 
Of comrse, not working it themselves; they have slaves. Craftsmen as well as traders 
have to be foreigners or resident aliens, and no resident alien has a right to say 
stay on indefinitely. There is a maximum time. What was 1t e twenty years. And if 
he is born in the country the twenty years begin to count when he is fifteen. Bub 
he may persuade the authorities that he should be permitted “to stay on. If he is a 
particularly valuable man they would want to keep him. In 8h64 there is one passage “. 
waich I think we shduld read (page 183, beginning of paragraph). 





Moreover, for craftsmen we onght +. . . Of a resident. 


Il think we leave. 1t at that. The perfect prohibition against citizens having 
* anything to do with a craft. That is also Aristotle's point of view by the way. 
When you read the third book of the Politics he comes out with the same proposition. .-“* 
1 believe these were the most important, or the most striking, parts of the eighth 
"book. There may be quite a few which -we missed naturally. But 1 think one can say, 
subject to revision on the basis of more careful reading, that just as fear was the 
great theme underlying the seventh book, eros is the great theme of the eighth book. 
By which 1 do not mean that it accounts for'everything. For examble, the subject of 
livelihood has importance in its own right, but 1t is also a relatively uninteresting 
subject. Because the solution, while being very paradoxical to us - a citizen body 
donsisting' only of farmers - was not paradoxical at all in classical artiquity. It 
was characteristic of the aristocratic city. As Aristotle says in the third book, 
democracy permits all occupations to have a share in the polis; the oligaerchic makes' 
1t dependent on wealth, so that a wealthy craftsmen will have full citizenship rights. 
By Working hard as a blacksmigh, or whatever 1t may be, he could acquire full ciítizen- 
ship rights. And aristocracy would exclude these professions regaerdless of how wealthy 
the men are. The notion being that farming (oz course not if you do the farming your 
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self, then you are occuvied the whole day - especially prior to tractors and such de- 
vices) or a kind of squire, not very rich, but a kind. of squire's life. The notion vas 
that in this activity you are truly free because you do not depend for your liveli- 
hood on other human beings;Jyou live on nature. You don't live by virtue of any 
exchange. You grow what you need yourself. The surplus, of course, you exchange but 
the exchange is not the basis of your existence. You do not work for the market, 
vhereas not only the trader but the craftsman works for the market, and therefore 
depends essentially on other human beings. This, incidentally, is the reason why Aris- 
totle thinks that the robber, the pirate if you prefer, is ín a way noble, because 

he doesn't ask other people - as we all know. But to esk someone and to be obliging 
to someone else merely with a view to one's livelihood as both the trader and the 
craftsman would - they depend on their customers - is degrading. The farmer as farmer 
doesn't have to do 1t; he is master ín his own house. That is the simple notion wiich 
played such a role and which, 1 think, you find traces here and there even ín the modern: 
world and even in a highly technological world like the United States. Because there 
is really something in the nature of these things which confirmes that. By which I 
do not recommend a relapse into exploded principles. : : á 


(end of kecture) 
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+.» . What I like particularly is that you tried to understand the reasons not stated 
by Plato why he makes different provisions for different crimes. And one has, of 
course, to think of 1t. You didn't do 1t in all cases; that would have led you too far. 
But 1 believe the funny examples which you gave would, on reflection, show, however 

mad 1t may be, that this madness has method. For example, that assault of the father 
by the child is much severer than the other way round; and the analogy of the slave 
would be help$él. - You know, you have to think of these seven kinds of titles to rule 
of the fourth book, where the master and the perents and so on come in, and whoever 

is higher is more protected. That is clear. 


And the explanations you suggested, in the cases where you did, were sensible. 
You also became aware of the artículation of the book, although this perhaps could 
be stated more clearly. But I confess that the difficulties are very great. Only 
one point I diántt understand - the suggestion regarding the Athenian Stranger and 
this particular anonymity. - What did you say? 


( 1 didn't want to press that thing too far, but one of the things I have been 
wondering about ís that in this case you have a Platonic díalogue in which Socrates . 
is not mentioned. And I think this is the only dialogue where he is not included.) o 


Yes, and where the identity is “holly obscure. 


( : And in my own imppession 1 would wonder exactly why. l would assume that this 
wouldn't be accidental, since all the other works were there.) 


And what was your suggestion? 


( Perhaps that it had something at least to do with the question of obedience in 
the book. In other words, the other dialogues, ín which Socrates is involved, 
are those which go at the main principles; for example, the Republic and the 

.- principle of justice. While this one, as they mention earlier, is a book waich 
woula A do with certain things which are in a sense ignoble. Assuming 
that... iS 3 


Well, a lower level of the laws, that is sure. Compared with the Republic. 
There is' no question about that. But it is of course not universally true because 
Socrates preaches obedience, for example, ín the Crito as well. And until further, 
notice 1 still believe that my suggestion is preferable; namely, that this dialogue 
shows what Socrates would have done if he had accepted Crito's advice to'run away from 
prison. He woulé not have gone to Thessaly but he would have gone to Crete, and 
would have provided the Cretans with the blessings of Athenian civilization. That 
is a purely "iffy" thing because he did stay in Athens and accepted capital punishment, 

- and therefore one would have to find out the reason underlying this choice. Why did 

he prefer death in Athens to civilizing Crete? And that is a long question, but I 
believe a question that can be rationally discussed. If Socrates had been forty instead. 
of seventy he might have chosen that, because his old age is one reason Why he refuses 
to accept Crito's advice.. That is an obvious point. 


, But to come back to the more general point. The articulation of the book, with 

vhich 1 can begin, is this. First, one can say, the three greatest crimes - at least 
they are crímes against the city as a whole: temple robbing (or sacrilege in general); 
dissolution of the established regime; and treason. That is the first section, and 
then there follows another section, the importance of which you have clearly seen, 
end which I would say deals with the whole problem of punishment. You did not bring 
out ciearly enough, or rather you didn't bring out at all, what the precise issue 
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regerding punishment is from the point of view of the Stranger. In any penal code -. 
you must make a distinction between voluntary and involuntary damages, let me say, 
voluntary and involuntary crimes. And the thesis of the Athenian Stranger ia what - 
to begin with? , AE : a . 








( To begín with 1t ís that all crimes that are done are involuntaery. ) 


Yes, sure. So, in other words, sénce virtue is knowledge, all crimes are invol- 
untary. And that makes impossible any sensible code. That is the beginning of this 
discussion. That is the most important part of the book. 1 would agree with that. 

. Then the third subject is homicide, which 1s also dealt with at very great length, 
aná the, somewhat shorter, 'assault and battery. So the most bhood-curdling crimes 
are discussed in book IX. Theft is alluded to but not discussed. That comes later. 
That the examples are fumy; for example, that of the beast, and the brick is quite true, 
and other examples are also funny as we shall see. Thaf, of course, also throws further 
light on the great problem of penal justice. We can perhaps clear thís up a bit better 
later on when we turn to the details. h A : ' 


A e e A A A e e o 0 





Now let us begin at the beginning (85445 -el, page 202 in Loeb). Read that. 


Whosoever is caught robbing . . +. better or less bad. 


Let us stop here for one moment. Thís is the first explicit statement about 
the purpose of punishment. . But this ís clearly incomplete. It makes him better or 
3t makes him less bad. You can reduce it to one simple item. There is another famous 
purpose of law which is absent. What is that? 





A 


( Aren't there several?) A E 
AL right. 





( The retributive aspect?) 


CALA IAN 


” That is not somimportant from Plato's point of view. The simple Platonic formila - 
is improvement and deterents. The deterring is not here. Now why can he be silent so 
«about 1t? Why can he neglect it e sá Well, let us read the immediate ea 


- But df any cttizen is ever... boráers of the country. 


s 


o 


a In other words, he seems to say here this. Only capital punishment, which of 
"course cannot have an improving effect as far as the fellow to be killed is concerned, 
.only in that case does he consider the deterring effect. But is 1t not also possible” 
to say this? I don't know whether I can state it clearly enough. You punish a man. 
He becomes less bad. And, as it were, he becomes also less contagious, as far as 
eriminelity is coneerned. Is this not the deterring effect implied? I wonder. 

. Certainly it is true that the reference to ad is impossible in the case of 
capitel punishment.. That much 1s clear. . 





Now in the sequel he tums to the crime against the established regine. And 
here . .. 


ás ( Coula l ask a ecutioR: TS itself is, no jes a deterrent;rit is the 
threat 5 punishment which is the deterrent. And the threat ia written into 
the law.) - . 2 ñ 
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Yes, but there is this difficulty. If the threat never becomes actual, 1f the 
punishment never takes place. 


( Do you mean exemplary sort of punishment?) 


No, 1 mean this. If you say the threat of punishment, what do you mean by that? 
The punishment must take place, of course, ín other cases. And then the threat of 
punishment, as far as 1 am concerned if I plan a crime. Surely. In the moment 1 plan 
I am not yet guilty in a legal sense. So it ís the punishment, 1 would say, which 
has the deterrent' effect. What are you driving at wíth your distinction? 


( The law contains the threat of punishment, not the actual punishment. And one 
- “would be hesitant to do the act if he knew that there was the condition of the 
punishment to become actual.) 


But is not that what the law clearly says: If you do that and that, you will be 
punished in that and that manner? I.don't see the usefulness of the distinction between 
punishment and threat of punishment. It appears to me as anunnecessary subtlety. 

Of course, in my planning or considering a crime, punishment enters - not as the fact 
of my punishment, which would be wholly out pf place sínce I am not yet guilty - only 
as the threat of punishment. But it is the punishment actually: practiced by my society 
ín many cases which I have seen which actually deters me. 


( + I'mnot sure but doesn't a deterrent by its very nature refer to the future? 
You can't speak about deterrent here and now because as soon as the deterrent 
is used it is no longer a deterrent; it ls sonething else.) 


But the question is whether it is Aoterring if 1t is never actually put into 
practice. A 


( To use 1t ín this respect, 12 it ls put in practice 1t might stili remin a 

: deterrent for others but 1t would not. be a deterrent for the persoxz on whom 1t 
is being used.) 
No, no. But prior to the crime. 


(- + Prior to the crime is what I am talking about. It then exists in law; it doesn't 
éxist in being, or however you want to-.call 14.) E 


Yes, but you must not under-estimate the fact that it exists not merely on the 


statute book or as a threat but in actual prectice as far as others are concerned. e 


There is a danger of dissolving the harshness and massivity of punishment by psycho- 
logical consiíderations. Inem bit afraid of that. And if I don't see a clear resson 
why this distinction is really necessary to meke, 1 would be hesitant to accept 14. 
That is my motive. 


Now we then turn to the question of treason against the established order, and 
there the statements are qhite clear. Not only these conspirators are punishable 
but also the magistrates, who not only out of cowardice fail to act but'also who are 
not waitchful enoggh to obsárve 1t. I thnínk that is a very sensible point. And, 1f 
enforceable,.goes very much to 'strengthen the back of the government ín existence. 
That in such matters carelessness cannot be tolerated. That is very strong. But then 
we have a very strange transition in the end of 8568 (page 211 top). Will you read 
that? A 
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Moreover, a third eel law . . . another on a Seres of treason. 


Now the third point is then really treason - after UrL1OLO and crimes against 
the nd regime. 


And mita the offspring likewise .«<. 288 cn fact we may infer from 
the instance before us. 


Let us stop here for a moment. Now that is, I think, a very rare case, if not 
the unique case, that the Athenían reacts to criticism of the Cretan in this way - 
1.e., that you have caught me dozing. What happened? That one must understand. Now 
the first difficulty, 1 believe, is created by the question of theft itself, whicn is 
brought in here and then completely dropped for the rest of the book. Perhaps . theft 
menas something more than what 1t appears at first glance. Now the Greek word for 
stealing, A ÉTTEV, has a proader meaning than the English word. Primarily of 
course 1t means to steal. But 1t means also to do something secretive, to do something 
while escaping notice.- For example, Socrates in some dialogues, e.8g., the first book 
of the Republic, where Thrasymachus says once to Socrates: You steal by words, by 
speeches. To do something in a deceptive manner. - Now if you turn back to the first 
law which we read. Let us look at that again. “You remember that - about the temple 
robber? Whoever will be caught while he is robbing temples. Now this is the most 
basic principle of all penal law - that not the crime is punished but the discovered 
crime. The legislator in his wisdom, of course, never says so except here in this 
particular case where Plato wants to make it clear. Whoever steals money from e public 
treasury and is caught will be . . . Otherwise it would be a kind of travesty of law, 
a kind of admonition to future Mr. Hodges not to be caught. And therefore 1t is 
prepásterous. But it is a very important thing and 1t shows a certain fundamental and 
inevitable defect of all penal justice - that 1t ís inflicted only on those who are 
caught and not on those who deserve it, to say nothing of the difficulty arising from 
the famous use of evidence. If someone is found guilty by virtue of certain rules of 
evidence, then he is guilty in the eyes of the law; but he may be perfectly innocent. 
But let us take this first and simple point - that one has to be caught ín order to 
be punished. Now since the penal law never says that, except in this particular 
section of Plato, the law which says he who does this and this wi11:be punished in 
this and this way 1s untrue. 1t omits the crucial condition. Now from this point 
of view all penal. laws are untruths. Because, to repeat, they omit the crucial condition 
of ecoYeSy: : 

( Later on in the book there is an example of a law in which someone is not 

caught, and therefore the lawgiver - 1 think it was a killing - then explains 

the divine penalties for this and that the person must abstain from the temples 

and so forth. But if you go on, once this ks announced aná you wuld have a 

“particular citizen who would abstain from all these things » 14 would single him 
out as the person who is gullty.) d 


Sure. It would mean to disregará the equivalent of the fifth amendment available 
at that time. Sure. But you see immediately what a great problem that is if the penal 
law as such 18 necessarily based on a noble untruth - by omitting the qualification 
"3? he ís caught". - There is a beautiful example of that in Xenophon somewhere. 1 
don't remember 1t right now, but a very charming examble of the omiíssion of this 
condition. But at any rate we see that Plato was aware of it. 


3 I hate to sound ridiculous, but this whole thing sounds kind of spuricua. What 
, 

- you are claiming when you say penal law is untrue or based on a noble lie is the 

fact that it ís impossible. But couldn't the same argument work as regards the 
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best regime is untrue, because this too ls impossible?) 


Sure. Therefore he. calls ít a mistreatment. That is no objection whatever because 
it always boils down to this -. that these social matters (let us use this wide term) 
are distinguisheá from the subhuman as well as from the super human world by a peculiar 
twilight character in which they exist. They are shot through with opinion. And that 
is in one respect higher than the subhuman thing, where opinion doesn't enter, but 1t 
is also, from another point of view, a sign of a defect, that this is not the element 
of truth in which they live. And that would show in various ways: in false generalitles, 
where qualifications would be necessary, and whatever you take. a 


( Well, I hate to complain, as Plato does in book X that he is going to push you 
: out of the limits of the political, but it seems to me that this Presuppónes 
a whole conception of truth which somehow seems to be untrue.) - 


1 know what you mean. 


( The o of truta with abeonis unchangenbility for instance, or BAR 
like that. 


We have discusied this in the case of the Minos. Plato ds not guilty of that, 
1 believe, as I showed when we read the Minos, Where he shows that changeability 
belongs essentially to certain subject matter; therefore that is a wrong nubion. 





(. OK. And if it belongs essentially to penal law to have existential reference 
40 those who are caught only, then this “is ue truth of penal law.) 


E But still, look at 14 pao . “nd then you have this rule - Here 
the actual theft - and here the punishment applied to it. And the legislator, regard= 
less of what a very clever legisletor might do, means that he who commits these and 
these acts will be punished with these and these deprivations (to use Mr. Lasswell's 
term). That is the meaning. And yet a moment's reflection shows us, on the basis of 
the most common experience, that this consequence follows only 1f the crime is dis- 
covered. The mere committing of the crime is nbt sufficient. And therefore, 1f we 
now say: All right, let us be exact, let us say precisely what is meant - then we say: 
-If he commits this and this crime and he is discovered, then he will be punished. 

And we see inmediately that 1t reads : liye a parody on penal justice. And therefore 
the legislators in their wisdom do not state the penal law in this language. You can 
say 1t is inevitable. .Surelyó There is no way out of that. One cannot possibly . +. . 


( Well, put 1t this way. It seems to be accidental to penal law p the fact that A 
lt has existential reference only to those who get caught. I mean the penal 
law truly intends that everyone who does the act gets punished.)-' 


1f I accept for one moment your point of view, I would say an accidental thing 
which is universal is not a mere accident. It has to do with the essential limitations 
of human knowledge. Well, fundementally we are discussing always the same problem. 


This strange event here - that the Athenían is caught napping or at least pretends 
to be caught napping - has also to do with something else. Because this theft busines5, 
this being caught besiness, is only one element of the great problem of penal law. 
And the Athenian somehow anticipates the great difficulty, the fundamental problem 
of punishment, and therefore he talks in a very inadequate way on the crime at hand, 
namely, theft. And so he is caught nepping. This is, in other words, a transition 
bb the discussion of the basic problem of punishment. Now I think we continue reading 


e 
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“here we left off. (857c, middle). 
What do 1 mean to imply . . . much as a philosopher would . 


Here is the first time the word philosophy occurs in the Laws. léterally 14 is 
the verb philosophizing which ocecurs. That is a big event. 


desling with the course . . + right in saying that too. Probably. 


Now let us stop here for one moment. That is really a great event - that ina 
book of such a length and written by such an author the word philosophy is studiously 
avoided in the bulk of the work. Ido not remember whether it occurs at all in the 
sequel. 1 deliberately did not look it up in a dictionary in order to have the pleasure 
of discovering it for myself. That is the first time. And it occurs when the dis- 
cussion punishment comes up, the fundamental problem of punishmerk comes up. . And he 
uses the analogy of a physician. In other words, he makes clear what a philesopher 
is by the analogy of a physician. And what does the true physician do? He ascends 
to studying the whole nature of the body. In other words, he does not merely look at 
the tongue and prescribe something to get the defect away; he looks at the whole body 
and studies the whole body - anatomy, physiology and wat have you. Similarly the 
philosopher, the physician of the soul, wouX study the whole nature of the souls. 


The plural is intentional because he has also to consider the various types. You remember, | 


the courageous, the modest, and the other types which have to be considered. Further- 
more the introduction of the term philosophy is here linked up with the opposition between 
aducating and, not merely punishing, but legitlating. Educating 1s something much 

. more profound and much more serious than mere legislating. But the distinction is 

made with special regard to the problem of punishment. What is preparing is the thesis 
that punishment, to be rational, would have to be merel:: educative. And that, of 

course, is absolutely impossible. You need capital punishment - that was at least Plato's 
opinion. You need even such strange things as punishing a brick or a horse, beings 

which cannot be educated in any proper sense. And some intermediate cases Which are 

- also very interesting and, viewed in the Platonic perspective, very funny. So let 

us see what ve learn about punishment in the sequel. , 


"How fortunate we are . . . Wat conclusion? 
y That is not necessarily translated that way. "How fortunate are we in the present, 
the present situation.” That does not'necessarily refer to the present conclusion 
but the whole situation as will appear from the sequel. 
This. That there is no need to legislate . . .the least elaborate possible. 
That is badly translated - "and the most necessarjp". The best and the most nec= 
essary. These are two entirely different considerations. The best 'and the most 
urgent; you could also put it this way. 


Moreover, we are now allowed . . » the least necessary . 


No, no. The most necessary. More literally:- to look at the best and, if we 
choose, to look at the most necessary regarding laws. Ne may choose either one, what= 


_ ever we prefer. - Now let us stop here. Now this is one of the clearest Platonic passages 


indicating Plato's, or the Atheniían Stranger's own position. He is not a legislator. 
Clineas ís a legisletor to some extent but not he. He is a geacher of legislators. 
Now as a teacher of legislators he has a much greater freedom than any legislator 
has. He can consider and must consider all fundamental alternatives, whereas for the 





yo 
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legislator ell alternatives are excluded by the very fact that he is a legislator 

for this society under these conditions. And these alternatives are indicated here by 
the two extremes - the best and the most urgent. Because no one in his senses would , 
choose something bad and unnecessary. The lowest level is the most necessary; the 
highest is the best. And there is an infinite variety in between. But if we indicate 
the ceiling and the flooring we do not have to enumerate the its intermediate 
cases. Now let us go on and read the next passage. 


The choice we propose . . . erected and in part collected. 


Here is a very beautiful passage because it shows how philosophy comes to sight 
to a man who is previously completely unaware of it. But here he begins to understand 
this difference of people who have this leisure to choose, and he uses a very homely 
example out of the only sphere he knows, namely brick layers, people who are still - 
in the stage where they can choose and people mho are under complusion so that they have 
no freedom -to consider alternatives. Now continue. 


We have in our state . . . and also the writings 
No, 1 believe you omitted a speech, a very important speech. 
In this way, Clineas . . . will follow nature's course 


Our symopsis, our comprehensive consideration of the laws will be to a ur 
degres “according to nature; namely, it will consider the renk of the possibilities 
and not be accidentally limited to what is imposed. on us now by tho circunstances. 
Continue. ] 


Now let us consider . . . point about legislators. 


“I adjure"” he says? In the Greek it is "by the gods". That is the first time 
that our Athenian Stranger swears. That is also characteristic of the book - extreme 
scercity of reference to philosophy:and extreme scarcity of oaths. I believe it is 
not an accident that the Athenian swears, for the first time, after he has referred 
to philosophy. But to discuss that would lead us very far. Now let us read the sequel. 


+ We have in our state not only the writings and written . 0... 


/ We Gontt have to read that because there are so many other important things. 
I wíll1 sumarize it as follows. The legislator ought fo be the teacher of all other . 
writers, because que legislator he is a writer. Written laws. And he ought to be the-- d 
authority for all other writers. Since he is the teacher of all other writers, he 
«must educate and not merely command like e tyrant. We draw one conclusion here. The 
writers of whom he speaks are also the: poets, Homer and Tyrtaeus are mentioned by name. 
The educating legislator is surely superior to the poet. The non-educating legislator, 
that is to say practically every legislator, is of course inferior to the poets , to 
the best posts. Now let us then read the eequel in 859b (page 219). 


First of all, since we . . . lawgivers as yet. 


That is a very important statement. Clineas is a man probably in the high sixties),: 
certainly an old man. They are not yet legislators. In the vulgar sense they would 
be legislators. But the Athenian teeches them to become legislators, and for this 
purpose he has to go into the kind of questions which the vulgar legislator would never 
go into. Now in the sequel he takes up this very great question to which I have 
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referred more than once, and that is the problem of the relation of the noble and the 
just. I repeat some things which I have said very often. The Greeks do not have a 
word for what we would call the moral. They call that the noble and the Just. The 
good falls also under 1t, but. the good does not necessarily have thís moral connotatíon. 
Good can also simply mean useful and so on. But what we understand by moral ía called - 
by the Greeks the noble and the just. And these two things are closely altin. But they 
are not identical, and there are cases in which something is clearly just without being 
noble. And dt is a very difficult discussion whether the opposite might not be true, 
whether there might not be something noble without being just. You remember the case 
of this man who is noble, when he says goodness 1s defined by control of the passions 
regardless of whether something happens to another fellow. Do you remember that? 

We come to that passage later. So that would perhaps be a case of a man who is noble 
and not just. That might happen. But that is much too subtle for our present purposes. 
The simple case is something which is just without being noble. And the clearest case 
is punishment, undergoing punishment. If you deserve 1t it is clearly just, but 1t is 
not noble. No one is admired for undergoing punishment. Or take a more simple example - 
paying one's debts is just, it is not noble. No one is admired. They do not say: 

"Look at this marvelous man; he paid his debts". - Whereas if a man, in action especially, 
does something beyond the call of duty, of course what he did is Just, but 1t 1s more 
than just, 1t is noble. This distinction, I think, is omipresent in this kind of 
literature. . 


( What about the case of the person who undergoes his punishment bravely?) 
That is so luw that we . . . 
(But isn't there some element . +. +.) 


Sure it makes a difference between the fellow who when being hanged or before being 
drawn and quartered still makes jokes and the other one who is completely hysterical. 


( Or in the case of a man who faces the firing squad without a blindfold.) 


“Yes, sure. They would sey 1t makes a great:difference 1f this, for example, is” 
a foreign spy, a man spying for his country, then the deed is intrinsically noble 
and the deed is just like an action ín war. That is a different story. But if he 
is a common traitor doing this for money, let us assume, then they would say that that 
ís such a low case that this distinction doesn't make any difference. 1t is at best 
a very subtle thing about which a reasonable man woulán't care. Surely it makes a 
difference, but 1t is not so terribly important. 


( This might be something for sociology.) 


Sure, sure, but they desl with all kinds of irrelevancies so we don't have to go 
into that. So this much is clear. Now let us read perhaps 860b ín which this problem 
is made clear (page 221). ' 


We lald 3t down that it is... and in magnitude. 


Passion ís not a very good translation; 1t is literal but not clear. Because it 
means TTA 5 HA, suffering - you could almost say. An action ín the strict sense 
is what a being does, and a passion is what happens to a being when acted upon, This 
word is applied,, for example, to the sun and moon as well as to man. An eclipse of 
the sm 1s a TTASy ua of the sun. So 1f you understand passion in this broad on- 
tological sense, then you can do it, but that is not the common understanding. 1t 
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creates a difficulty. 
Andá that although they are eminently just . . + afraid so. 


in other rwords, that is the difficulty - that the most Just punishment may very 
well be the most degrading. And that there ís a difficulty here you see from the 
following fact, which only a certain kind of sociology can deny. Namely, that while 
many of us admit capital punishment, none of these people would wish ever to be an 
executioner or even to be present, I believe, so tender have become our nerves. But 
if you disapprove of capital punishment, take prison. Who would like to become a 
prison warden? Or still less, to be one of these guys who has to lock them in, and 
this kind of thing... There is something not particularly nice about that. Let us not 
fool ourselves. And yet it is necessary. That is one aspect of the problem of society 
es such - that itomust, for very good and respectable reasons, establish institutions 
which are somehow unsavory. : And I am speaking not now of concessions. which society 
makes, e.g., that it tolerates prostitution and this kiná of thing. One could say 
this latter does not have to be tolerated. But something like prisons you need. And 
you see immediately where our liberal friends come in who try to replace the prison 
warden and the executioner by the psychiatrist. Because a psychlatrist is, of course, 
a perfectly respectable man, and his activity is perfectly respectable, And 1£ we 
could replace prisons and death chambers by psychiatric warás that would be a great 
progress in humanity. Well, Plato doesn't think of psychiatry, but he thinks of someone 
amalogous to, the psychiatrist, namely, of the educator of the soul. What he is driving 
at ultimately is this. Society would be so infinitely better, 1t would be humane, ¿Just 
and noble, there would no longer be any conflibt between the just and the noble 1f pun- 
ishment would be reducible to improvement. Well, let us take this example. Now this 
fellow is drawn and quartered or whipped or put' in jall. This minor difference that 
they are no longer whipped or drawn and quartered I dismiss as merely a matter of our 
nerves. And the degrading things which happen - thai a grown up man can no longer 
walk as he wants and can no longer use his hands, the wrists, and so on. But if this 
vowLd not be so, there would no longer be a tough cop but a bright nurse, or two 
nurses, male or female, very tenderly bringing this man into this office of the psychi- 
atrist. You can see. But we don't have a psychiatrist in the case of Plato; we have 
here a physician of the soul in the Platonic sense, who would talk to that man and try 
to bring to light what his problems are and convince him of the absurdity 6f what 
he has been doing. And then in this case punishment would no longer be punishment of 
course; it would be betterment. And then, of course, this would be ennobling in itself. 
The degrading element would cease. That is the problem which Plato is discussing here, 
and the unfortunate thing is -as no one knew better than this same Plato - that this 
is not sufficient. And therefore we have to swallow the distinction between the noble 
and the. Just; we have to admit this degrading element into society as something which 
is going to stay. Now let us see how thís proceeds. . The most Just punishment may be 
most degrading. How to reconcile this with the assertion that the Just is in all cases 
noble. Answer - if punishuent were improvement. But this is not what the Athenian says 
immediately. 1 said this only in order to make you understand the whole problem. 
The immediate assertion of the Athenian is that all bad men are involuntarily bad. 
And therefore the proper attitude toward criminals is not hatred, revenge, but com=- 
passion. But how is this connected with the broader assertion? If virtue is imowledge, 
then betterment is education as distinguished from punishment. That is one line. 
Now the other line: if goodness is knowledge, then badness can only be ignorance, and 
all vice and crime is ignorance. Now let us see in £860e. There is a sentence we should 
consider. It occurs ín a dáonger speech of the Athenian (page 223). : 


This, that the unjust man is indeed . . . done unwillingly. 
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The Athenian Stranger speaks much less highfalutin. He says: 14 doesn't make 
sense. Why should one say it is illogical for "it doesn't make sense" except ín order 
to make the impression that one is more educated than other people. 


Therefore he that comits A + +» Who are unJjust willingly. 


That is a gross misunderstending. The one vho sees other fellows say that men 
are unjust unwillingly, but they commit unjust acts voluntarily. Well, I don't know 
wat these kind of people were, but the distinctioniés a very important distinction 
which everyone who has read the fifth book of Aristotle's Ethics would know, and also 
Plato's Gorgias by the wey, - that there is a fundamental distinction between an unjust 
man aná a men comuitting an unjust act.' A man comitting an unjust act is therefore 
“not yet an unjust man, An unjust man is a man who is habitually unjust. So that-an 
unjust man might commit a just act of course, and vice versa. This is the distinction 
he meant. But that I mention only in passing. In other words, these people say the 
characters are involuntary - good, justice or injustice - but the actions are never- 
theless voluntary and involuntary. What they meant and how they work this out we do 
not know. d d 





( I was wondering. Does this not then bring up the whole problem of the Justice 
of punishment,:not only as regards the state or polis but as regards . . .) 


' Surely. But if these considerations are of any weight, then they must compel us 
to raise the question of the justice of punishment. Surely. Nothing less than that. 
But we must see how Plato tries to solve that. Up to now he has not yet even completely 

tated 1t. Ñ : . 


( + . inaudible question concerning Manon Lescant . .) 
I do not remember this French novel. You are speaking of Manon Lescant. 


1 think we could easily visualize this difference between an unJust man and a man 
comitting an unjust action. 1t is even thinkable also the other way around - that. 
the unjust man never comits an unJjust action. Think of the second book of Plato's 
Republic; you know, this hypocrite who has the reputation of being a perfectly just men. 
He never comits an unjust act and yet he is thoroughly unjust. Surely. No, any sonewhat 
deeper moral reflection would show that the judgment of men on the basis of mere actions 
is very insufficient. Today that is so popular that it becomes necessary again to em- 
phasize that the actions are notso unimportant. ; 


Now Í repeat the problem. If virtue is knowledge, if this thesis is adhered 
to, all vice is involuntary. Betterment and education .in opposition to punishment. 
But every legislation presupposes the distinction between voluntary and involuntary 
crimes. We cannot do without that. That ís the problem which he is trying to solve 
in the sequel. Now we read in 861 (page 227). . 


Whet you say Stranger appears to us . . . some other distinction. 


Incidentally, let us reflect for one moment on this casual remark here. It would- 
n't de lawful or pious for me to say what-1 do not regard as true. What do you say 
bout that. - I think that is very far from being casual because it throws light on 
“the problem underddiscussion. “We have heard formerly different remarks. Is 1t not 
lewful to say things which one doesn't believe under certain conditions - the physician 
to the patient, the wise to the unwise, parents to children, generals to soldiers? 
You know, the famous Platonic thesis. Now let us look at these examples. A physician 
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who deceives his patient for the benefit of his patient. This, I would contend, is 

the classic case of someone who commits ina way an injustice knowingly, with his 

eyes open. The ordinary criminal, according to Socrates, doesn't know what he does - 
meaning he believes in the value of wealth or whatever 1t may be and really has no notion 
of what is dhoice worthy and what is not. He is a blind man. But the philosopher, to 
take the highest case from Plato's point of view, 1f the philosopher is compelled to 

say the untruth, then he knows what he is doing. He voluntarily chooses to do something 
which, from another point of view which he understands, is unlawful or even infamous. 

So the paradox here is that the only fully responsible criminal would be the philosopher. 
once. you have this dilenma as I have stated it. The others would be innocent. TI don't 
des this as unimportant, but still it is not developed here. 


But now we come back to the immediate subject. How can we introduce a distinction * 
between voluntary and involuntary crimes although we assert that all crimes are in- 
voluntary? The first step is the distinction between damage and injustice. Someone | 
may damage another man without an injustice involved. The rule is iímple. In the case 
of a damage, compensetion; in the case of injustice, cure. But'no punishment. Cure. 
But what about that cure? Now the first answer we get is in 8624-1 (page 231). Let 
us read that. $ 


In this, whenever any man . . .law as most noble. 


Let us stop here for a moment. You see he has already made a grave concession to the 
necessities by saying that the law does not merely teach or instruct but also compels, 
and the compulsion as such.is not necessarily instructing. That should be clear. Let 
us read on. 


But for all those . . . and of this kind only. 


In other words, if punishment is to be dducative, then capital punishment must be 
limited only to the incurable. - A11 right, that is plausible. We want to cure, not 
to punish. But there are cases in which cure is impossible. And something must be 
done, however, because that fellow is e public menanee. Answer:' capital punishment. 
Now here you: have an interesting guidepost for the analysis of all the folloving laws. . 
Do we deal in all these cases with incurables. Take the example of the son striking 
his father once. Capital punishment. «But how do you know that he is not curable 1f - 
you would take him to that better psychiatrist, Socrates. And he would tell him, 
Look, and after a long conversation (he would have to stay with Socrates for a few 
months) he would see that ís really impossible. And íf his father is excruciating ] 
end difficult, then he should leave the house for the time being, and so on; but under 
no cirounstances strike him. That is allrignt. But Plato later on does not limit 
capital punishment to incurables. Even the deliberate murderer of his fellow citizens, 
who did 1t once, you have no certainty thet he is incurable. You have no cértainty. 
And yet the law regards him as incurable. You see what happens. One of these typically 
Platonic cases of dilution as I call it. A rational principle is clearly stated, and ' 
then on the basis of some other principle, not strictly speaking true but of opinion 
orígin, this is modified. And what is the modifier? What is the opinion-based modifying 
principle which justifles this kind of capital punishment, which would not be justified 
on this basis, 1.e., that the fellow is incurable? Namely, that the action is in itself 
so atrocious thet it cannot be forgiven. Nothing less thah death wíl11 do to expiate 1t. 
That is the subject which will come up later. But we still have to follow Plato's 
argument as fer as possible regarding the distinction to be made in order to justify 
the introduction of the distinction between involuntery and voluntary crimes. . 





. Now the first distinction which he mákes: in the immediate sequel is that between 
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three causes of crime - themos (spiritedness, passion, anger) is one; pleasure 15 
the other, and the third is ignorance. s o 


(breax in tape) 


(' ” Well 1f all crime is committed because of ignorance only, ». + e : 
3 3 A : ¿ 


( Whether voluntary or involuntary depenás on how you regard it.) 
Well, you have alteady stated the grave step which Plato has taken. 


No, that he denles. ; , 
( And he is giving other reasons here for the possibility?) 
Ñ By introducing three causes, one of twhich 1s ignorance, he has already introduced j 
the principle of distinction. Some crimes are not caused by ignorance, but by passion 

and pleasure. And we are back to common sense. 


(. But passion and pleasure are here regarded as a form of ignovance; that is they 

- ere in possession of a person who does not understand that he must always loox 

_to the good and have his soul ruled by reason. So the fact that I have passion 
_and receive pleasure is itself ignorance.) 


That 1s what Plato and Socrates surely meant. But the question is whether this 
ás not too radical a consideration to live on in society. Take the other thesés of 
Socrates which are so well known, the Stoic popular formuletions - although they are 
primarily Socrates' formulation. That only the wise man is virtuous, is a king, 1s 
- the true poet, the true general. You can all prová tiis easily. Now it would be 
absolutely hopeless to get the appointment of any general on the ground that he is a 
wise man. Something in society, which we must try to alay our hands on, simply condemns 
this assertion to practical absurdity. Plato had a strong sense of the comical character 
of these matters. But he was not so simple a men to believe that the mere comical charact 
of the proposition shows 1t to be absurd. There is something in hthat. But we have to 
find out what is that "x" characteristic of society which condems these perfectly 
sensible propositions to practical ebsurdity. And what Plato has in mind is something 
like this, Which 1 have said before and which 1 can repeat again. There is the polis 
(drawing on blackboard), but the polis has a hole. Itrisa cave. The true life of 
mán is above that, the philosophic life. And all the solutions to the human problem 
are found here, not here. These are all róugh and ready solutions for practical púr- 
poses which do not stand a close analysis. Thneoretically the problem 1s this. What: 
is that ceiling beyond which you cannot go if you want to remain political? Or still 
more precisely stated. What are the basic opinions which constitute the polis as polis. . 
From Plato's point of view they can only be opinions. They can never be knowledge». ¡ 
Now this 4s the problem which Plato discusses most clearly in the Republic in the 
section on the noble lie, where he gives two principles which are essential to the 
polis as polis. The first is the principle that the fraternity is the fraternity only 
of fellow citizens, as distinguished from the hiúman race. In other words, the political 
society. must regard itself as natural and in no way dependent on convention. Because 
once you regard it as arbitrary, for exmuple, the right of secession - the practical 
problem of the right of secession. That is ruled out only if you regard it as a natural 
unity. Otherwise the question of the secession of a astate, of a permanent depatriation, 
is always possible. And the second equally important premise is the identification 
of the social hierarchy with the natural hierarchy. If that identification is not done, 
chaos follows. If the people ín control, the ruling people, the government, is not 
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regarded as deserving to govern, that is morally an act of high treason. Although 1t 
may be perfectly reasonable under given conditions. 


There are other formlas which a man like Plato suggested ín other places, but 
vhat he says is there are certain opinions beyoná which you cannot go as long as you 
want to be political. On a more simple level, the level of mere practice, without 
getting into the theoretical considerations, you see it as follows. For example, when 
you have a political debate.All debates of any consequence are based on one simple 
principle - the sacredness of the constitution. In the moment a proposal implies the 
questioning of that, you are no longer political. And it is the sign of a chaotic 
state, a decaying state, that propositions including the abolition of the Conan 
can be entertained. That state is unwholesome, it is decayÉ8ng. 


( In that case, then; Plato is introducing for the polis a set of instrumental 
ethics and value and knowledge, and is in a sense bringing on the probiem which 
we face now of the regarding of ethics and knowledge as purely instrumental end 
not as... .) 


Not quite, Plato is not a relativist; that is Sut of the question. Plato is only ' 

a very prudent and very broad man. Whereas a relativist, by definition, is the opposite. 
But how shell 1 state 16? This is a problem we have discussed all the time. 1 will 
now translate this into the language of the Laws, 1f 1 may do that. This is nous 
(drawing on blackhoard), the mind, intelligence; this ís nomos at its best. In other 
worás, if you analyze the law at its best, you also will arrive at certain fundamental 
premises, fundamental propositions, which also are not true. Let me take this example. 
Whoever commbts'a certain crime will be punished - is such an opinion by which the city 
stands and falls, and yet it is demonstrably untrue. And there are others. So. the 
distinction between nous and nomos is inevitable, and y=t practically a society of any 
decency lives on a wise blindness to the distinction. One identifies, for practical 
purposes, the law in general [not necessarily each individual provision) with the 
edict of pure reason itself. That is so.. There is no alternative. It is inconveníent, 
unelegant, but you cannot expect everywhere elegance.' That is unreasonable. Now as 
for relativism there is none. Why? In the first place, the highest standard, virtue 
innitself accordíng to nature, is unchangeable.  Secondly, even the principles of the 
“dilution are also unchangeable. Some relatively minor matters, for example, should 
you sacrifice this goat or four lambs are determined by Delphi; the legislator can't 
decide it.and must not decide it. And other little things. But the main points, even 
the maín untrue thoughts are not arbitrary. They all keep at least within a certain 
frame. There is no relativism. Relativism is based on the fact that it forgets its 
. Own principle, one could say. The only thing which is of interest in relativism, 1 

believe, is the belief which 1t somehow transmits that reason and the exercise of reason, 
science, is the noblést activity of man. They dontt say that anymore, but somehow they 
believe in that nevertheless, at least the more thoughtful ones.' And that they cannot * 
sey that which they mean all the time. I have found another statement to this effect 
in obk of these many writers. In other words, they cease to think about it; Plato did 
not. Andá 1 don't believe that relativism is in any way a possible position because nó 
then reletivism itself, as a universal assertion, ... » you see? It ascribes the ] 
highest. dignity to its ow position and therefore to the attitude, the mental attitude, 
ok goes together with this position. But I forgot about you. * 








« ; Well, 1 don't know vhether you want to pursue these general questions at all.) 


No, 1 shouldn't have done so. It was really unfair to you that 1 did. But A 
as you see, one cannot always be Just.. But 1 will give you an opportunity at the 
earliest possible time. Now let us continue. So we solved the question how Plato 
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reintroduces the distinction between voluntary and involuntary crimes, although he 
is prohibited by his principles to do so. He simply makes this concession by saying 
. that there is such a thing as ignorance as distinguished from passion or rage an 
the one hand and pleasure on the other. : 


( Well, he is forced to, he has to in order to make the distinction, and 1f he 
can't make the distinction he can't make the law.) 


But since laws are evidently necessary, that he assumes, and since 1t 1s absolutely 
necessary to make a distinction between a fellow who murders this fellow with malice 
 aforethought and another who did it only because they were having a brawl in a bar 
and then the situation got out of hand or this fellow was particularly weak or whatever 
it may be and he dies - and that is not the same kind of crime. I£ you do that you 
forget a very important: practical distinction. Therefore fou have to make the din- 
tinction. But what 1 was driving at is this - that, as is shown by the concrete penal 
provisions, the involuntary crimes are more connected with passion than those connected 
with pleasure, if we take this crude distinction. Take what the French call a crime 


of passion. That is treated, at least by the French legislator or judge, more lenlently , 


than a non-passionate crime. That is fundamentally what Plato 1s driving at. 1£ 
someone is plaming the death of another fellow in order to rob him of his money or 
whatever 1t may be, that is clear dastardly murder. But if he has been provoked by 
insult, then that is a milder case. And here we make a subdivision. If he is provoked 
by insult and acts on the spur of the moment, it is a milder case than if he postpones 
revenge, because he would have now the ppoprtunity to think about 1t. And here you see 
how this distinction is also connected with the crude notion of ignorance. Someone 
insults you. You get angry, act immediately. You have really no time to think. That 
is more likekcomplete ignorance. If you have time to think - and you take your revenge 
next year - you are more responsible. Because you cold have thought and you did think 
more; you laid your plans. And if it 1s the case of a very considered plan - a bank 
robbery with killing, where you have to go into many, many details, meke scientific 
observations of when the bakk tellers come in, how the alarm system functions - where 
2 lot of knowledge has to be acquired in a very scientific way, the responsibility is 
increased. There is no question that the distinction is a sensible one. And, on the 
other hand, we must not forget completely the truth underlying this extreme assertion 
that all crime and all sin is due to ignorance. Why can we not accept 1t for practical 
purposes? Because the honest businessman is in this respect as ignorant as the criminal. 
If I teke the honest businessman as a man who believes that it is worthwhile to devote 
one's self, one's life to the gaining of wealth, that is gross ignorance.' But in this 
respect the criminal does not differe Therefore the insight, the Socratic insight 

into what constitutes the true human life blurs the difference between the non-criminal 


unwise thé and the criminal unwise. And society cannot afford that. But, on the other-" 


hand, the question 8f non-criminals choosing of the lower is also very important even 
for society. Therefore the two «considerations are needed. To repeat: the first con-. 
sideration, vírtue is knowledge, and the second consideration, the necessity of making 
e distinction between criminal and non-criminal ignorance. I mean lack of wisdom/ 
This is also necessary. : il 


( It makes you wonder though how useful is the first assertion.) 


That is easy to prove. Take a society all members of which are non«criminals. 
No one ever hurts anyone else. They are even extremely delicate, so they would not 
even hurt their feelings in any potnt. Wonderful people. But completely deprivad 
of any cultivation of the mind. That is a question. Then one could perhaps be brought 
to see that this society, however nice .these people are, is deficient in the most impor- 
tant respect. That is what he is thinking of. You see, what they call today culture 
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(but not in the sense of popular culture; the other kind of culture - the cultivation 
of the mind) was terribly important to Plato and Aristotle. 1 think 1t is also impor- 
tant to us when we come to think of it, but sometimes in purely political considerations 
we forget it. This they always had in mind, and especially Plato. Plato thought all 
the time of this problem - the cultivation of the mind. The cultiívation of the mind 

is the highereconsideration. The prevention of injustice, in the simple sonse of the 
word, is also a very important consideration. But Plato would say, and 1 thin; he 

means this by the distinction between the best or noblest and the most necessary, that 
the prevention of injustice is the most necessary thing - hurting each other and shoot- 
ing each other - but if this condition is fulfilled it would still nbb be a society 
worthwhile--1f tt does not have the other things too. The distinction between the 
avellebility of $ certain health of the desd which ís A a ÓN for living . end what 
you do with your health. 


( Well, I am getting sidetracked again.) 


You are not sidetracked. On the contrary, 1 think that is really the point. 
Don't believe that this consideration of virtue is knowledge, with all the fantastic 
potentialities implied in it, is devoid of practical meaning. Not at all. 


( Well, you have to see what practical-context you are in before you can see whether 
or not you can use it. It is useful in a certain cobtext but it ís not always 
useful as implied here.) 


A1 right, because what is most urgent we aleays need. MWe always need. What ís 
highest. We also always need, but we are less aware of it. That is so. But the fact 
that ve are not aware of 1t doesn't mean that we do not need it. 


( -  I was going to say that somehow don't you havee to make another distinctinn? 
Coulán't Plato say that crime is ppinion, and that insofar as it 1s opinion 
there can be voluntary and involuntery. I mean a person can know very well that such 
such and such act is wrong, and do 1t anyway. Now from the point of view of the over- 
' all picture I think we can say this man is unwise, foolish and ignorant in this 
sense. But at the same time, trying to stay withingthe Platonic framework, on 
the level of opinion he opines or he knows as much as any person in this political 
society can know anything. He knows that such and such act is wrong and does 15 
anyway, and therefore is punishable. ) 


For practical purposes we doubtless say this all the time, and we mean here es- ] 
pecially knowledge of the law. I mean a man knows that is forbidden and does 1t never- 
the less. That happens all the time, and it is in itself no problem. But the question - A 
is is this knowledge of the law the practically decisive knowledge. If e man commits 
a certain crime, and he knows the law forbids it, what is the opinion on which he 
acts? The opinion on which he acts is that the prohibibion of the law is a secondary 
concern. Obviously. So we have to find what is his primary concern. Ánd the primary 
concern may be, say, some form of self-interest. j 


( The problem 1'm getting at is this. It seems to me its true that you can say 
wrongioing is a not-seeing of a certain kind, and that if a person really say 
the truth of this particular matter it would sort of overwhelm him. You can do 
this. But at the same time, 1 think that somehow supposing this is true - that 
Plato underestímates the evil that men can do.) 


He does not . +. + 
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( I don't think this is true either. TI think he knows very well the evil men : 
can do.) o , ¡ h 


- Surely. He had no illusions. 
(- — But 18 not the supremest evil to know the good and then deliberately not «o. .) 


Yes, “that. is exactly the point. Plato denies that - thet' you can know the good 

and not choose it. That is the important thing. You can have some awareness of that 
perhaps partly based on opinion, 1.e., what he has been tolá. . You can have some ink= 
líng of 1t, but 12 you would know it you ceoulán't act against it. That is really 
Plato's view. But let us see in order to make 1t a bit more exact. Let us look at 
this. What is the conseguence of the Platonic view - the immediate consequence of the 
view that all vice 4s ignoranc? It 'leads in itself to the complete destruction of 

all punitiveness in man. Forgive them, they don't know what they do. That vulgar 

crime and especially the more sordid forms are really terrible and must be punished 

and stamped 'out, we have no quarrel about that. But the more subtle dangers fdo not 

lie there. I believe people like ourselves are ordinarily not tempted to become sellers 
of heroin and this kind of thing. But the more subtle things are such things as 
punitiveness; by wiich I do not mean that we would use our powers, if we have such; 

to punish people - we may not do that ever. But in our thoughts, which is more subtle 
than in our actions or even in our practical proposals. And that is what Plato regards 
as one of the greatest blinders of man - punitiveness. Because it has such a decent 
beginning. Imean:1f we are biinded by common passions, then we are ashamed of the 
beginnings, so to speak. ' But punitiveness begins very nobly with the abomination, 

say, of tyrenny, or any other very bad and sordid thing. And then our justified in- : 
dignation leads us on and on. And, say, logically that leads to all kinds of fantastic, 
consequences. Starting from the surface ít is absolutely necessary to make a distinc- 
tion between voluntary and involuntary. It goes without saying, and Plato has written. 
the Laws in order to show the necessity. But he lalso wanted to point out at the same 
time that this is really a reflection of the greatest practical importance and yet of 

a fundamental superficiality at the same time. 1t does not go to the root of the problem. 
Only Piato, in this dialogue, does 1t the othér way around. He starts from the premise - 
all crimes and sins are involuntary - and then adducts this to the other consideration. 
Generally speaking 1 believe one cay say this, and up to now I have not seen any objectlon |. 
to that, any difficulty in Plato which would induce me to change that. That for Plato a 
there exists a fundamental dualism, one connected with the mind and the other connected 
with the polis or society. And the considerations stemming ffom the one are not identical. 
with the considerations stemming from the other, although there is a certain area where 
they overlap and agree. But the difficulty is that they only overlap and are not fully ] 
identical. We had this example. The king of prevengation of external injustice, the e 
establishment of peace and order in society end everything going-along with that is 
'obviously necessary and important. That he would call and does call the most necessary. 

But there is another consideration. There 1s also the consideration of the best, wnich 

is not provided for by a consideration.of the most urgent. And the two things are not 
necessarily ín all points in harmony. And if I am not mistaken the difficulties in 

this book, and especially the difficulties which are so great that no one dares to trans- 
late literally - because se the seeming absurdity - are ultimately dnetbotihés fact. 








Now let us go on and read a few more points. In 86kb1-7 (page 235, toward the 
end of the long speech). e j 


But we are not now concerned vita + +... and fear. 


Passionake is the Breekx worl 8405, vhich is ordinarily translated by 
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spiritedness or something of this kind. 
The second kind consists . . . distinct laws of two main types. 


Now here you came into deep waters in trying to figure 1t out for your paper. 
And you had the feeling that the suggestion by the translator doesn't do. That was 
also my impeession. Now let me see how it says it.. Untrue belief, he says here (Zine - 
3 from bottom on page 235). But I am very sorry to say that this is a change of the 
manuscript text.. The manuscript text, not correct by Burnet the editor, is true 
opinion. "consists of hopes and true opinion regarding the attainment of the highest 
goods". And we have to live with that, just as in the other passage (which I do not 
now remember) where such a change is also made to the same effect. Maybe I can d 


find it. 
Al Incidentally, Jowett translates it as true opinion.) 


Il see. Now wWhetherethere is a connection between this true opinion here and the 
noble lie allusion in 861d 1 do not know. I don't claim that 1 can understand it, but 
I would very much hesitate to change the text because that presupposes elready that 
1 know what Plato could not have written. And that is a very great presumption. 1 
mean 11 1t is a meaningless word in Greex, then of course one must think of a solution, 
of curing the text. But this is not a meaningless word. In other words, is 1t not 
possible that true ppinion about the best might lead to what, ab any rate, legelly 1s 
a crime? 1] see no difficulty in that. If there is a cleavage between the nous and the 
nomos, and the nous (the mind) transcends the nomos, I do not see why there could not 
be crimes on the basis not of ignorance but of knowledge. Certainly one must consider 
this in trying to understand this passage. : s : á 


(> That would follow from wat he said earlier that the just person may do something ' 
wrong, that is, may.cause an injury. But here 15 is just following, or sumerizing, 
according to what he said, and the third item in the sumary is specifically the' 
problem of ignorance. In other words, he says +. +. + y 


: Yes, sure. But we have seen something last time of these dístinctions of Plato, 
and how carefully one has: to Work them out, much beyond what is written in the text. 
But 1£ the observation 1 made before, together with Mr. __ is correct. What was the 
problem? Me must make a distinction between involuntary and voluntary crimes. And we 
must therefore abandon the virtue-equal-to-knowledge equation. Because once this 18-so. 
there can only be one, 1.e., involuntary. So we forget about that. How do we do thats 
We make a distinction of three causes of crime which are called, so to say, passion, 
pleasure and ignorance. But, as appeared in our discussion, the distinction between 
passion and pleasure, is sufficient for making that distinction between involunsary DS 
and voluntary crimes. To repeat; the involuntary crimes, the milder crimes, are those 
due to passion; the voluntary crimes, the crimes severely bo be punished, are those' 1 
due to pleasure. We don't need that ignorance. By the way, that occurs to me only at this: 
moment thanks to Mr. +. But if this ls so, could not ignorance be replaced by á 
knowledge as a possible source of crime. Now you can say that is impossible, but I : 
believe 1 can show 1t to you. And you know it already. Because this tension betwemn 
nomos and nous shows the intrinsic possibility of a crime, of an action against the ' 
nomos, which is inspired not by ígnorance but by knowledge. That this is the most : 
noble crime and the most rare crime and the most innocent crime, that is perfectly true. 4 
But it is still legally a crine. A 
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So 1 believe, if 1 am not místaxen, that this would be the solution to this problem. 
But I say this is e researchable hypothesis. ' Now ín the sequel the punishment of 





/ 
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involuntary killing. That we should perhaps resd, just-as a specimen (8654, page 211, 
line l or 5). : 


- Ana if anyone kill a freemen . . . heunts he himself had frequented 
Well, you. must not laugh. 
he is horror-stricken and . . . for the same period. 


That is sufficient. Now you must always look back to this fundamental statement 
regarding the rationale of punishment. Look. Plato does not make here a distinction, 
as far as 1 coulá see, between this barroom brawl and a truly accidental killing. For 
example, you try to fell a tree and without knowing 1t another fellow is coming, and 
the tree falls on him and he is killed. These famous examples. And there is really 
no question of any criminal or even blamable intent on the part of the man. It is not 
homicide. And yet 1 believe you all know the feeling, at least I know 1t very well, 

- that someone who killed accidentally someone who was very dear to you, there is a 
barrier. And I believe there is really something terrible. He killed your father. 

. He didn't do it intentionally and so on. But it creates , 1t can very well create a 
barrier; and if I am not mistaken that was much more powerful in former generations 
of man than 1t is now. Here there is no question of educating a men. But it is nec- 
essary to expiate something. This consideration, and therefore a myth comes in. The 
nmyth as the rationale and at the same time as a consecration of a. feeling with which 
the legislator must reckon. There are many more cases of this kind. 


Let.us turn to another passage a bit later on (8704, page 257). 


Concerning all these matters . . . punish him or behalf of the desd man. 


You see that is also another case. What about wholly unpremeditated murder, where 


the great difficulty arisés how to protect. I mean 1t is not murder. The legislator 
is too sophisticated to treat this man, who acteád out of anger on provocation, as a 
murderer. But, on the other hand, the family insists on strict retribution. 


( : 0n about the middle of page 297, where it says "that vengeance for such an act * 
j is an act of Hades and that those who return again . . . inflicted upon his * 
vibtim". What sense do you make of that?) - 


Well, the main point is here the notíon of certain types of homícide that demand 
purification for its extinction. 


(- Dirty.) 


At. the crudest. Stained. The society has been stained by that. Now 1f there are 
such things as these stains which can be taken away only by expiation, that has nothing 
whatever to do with a retional doctrine of punishment, according to which puni shment 
ís improvement. : 


( .I was dísturbed by the statement - the same natural penalty that he inflicted 
on his victim. How can you ever do that? You couldn't really inflict the same.) 


He develops that later. For example, do you remember the example of a woman . . 


( You mean the son who murders hás mother aná is later reborn as a woman only to 
suffer the same thing from her son.) ] 
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This kind of thing. 
( But 1t would require the ability of man to retum.) 


In othereworás, a certain divine punishment in an afterlife, a rebirth must be 
postulated in order that he dispose of those kind of crimes which cannot be avenged 
reasonably by man. But the main point is that the practice of the penal legislation 
differs from the theory of rational legislation as stated to begin with. And a precise 
analysis would have to bring out the principle of the devíation,,i.e., the primary 
hypothesis underlying the deviation. That would be another example of what I called 
the ceiling. A 


( That works fine, because only the cese óf the punishment being exacted in Hades 
could this rationel punishment, that, a punishment which exactly fits the crime, 
be worked out.) 


Sure. That is true. To that extent it is rational. 


( So thet all these elaborate sorts of punishments which he describes are not 
rational punishments.) 


. You only have o think of the variety of considerations. Someone may kill on a 
slight provecation the father, the poor father, of a poor family, so that the damage 
done is not only that he has kólled a man but that he has really ruined a whole family. 
Can the legislator say in' such a case: if the men is poor and hes ten children, then 
the homicide must get capital punishment; whereas if he is rich and has no children, 
then he gets off with one or two years in jail? That would not work. And yet there 
isa certain impropriety, unfitness in that sort of punishment. And therefore there 
isa need for this kind of adjustment which cannot e done by human law. 


'Q This really suggests then that the punikkment is not rational?) 
You can put it this way. We have read statements to this effect in a former 


passage. TI don't know whether 1 have the reference here. In 728 or so there was a 
long discussion which we discussed on a former occasion. Sure, in a way punishment is 


AA A A A A 


not rational. The rational thing is education or cure. But in the case of the incurable, 
then extinction. That is the rational procedure as Plato states it. And yet that doesn't 
Work. Because this mere prevention of action without any cure is of tremendous practical 
importance - i.e., that a fellow who would commit murder, if it were safe, does not in 
fact 'comit murder because murdering is unsafe is of tremendous importance to human 
society. Therefore, there is a rationale too on this ground, but on a much lower 

ground, -although on a practically - in a way - much more important ground. 





( Of course there woulá be a certain school of sociologists who would question 
this - dleee, wWether punishrent has the deterrent effect, at least the degree 
of preventive qualities we think of it as having. And this has been the argunent 
against capital punishment.) ; 


_That it doesn't improve man? 

El Well, actually that people are not deterred from murdering other people by the 
thought that a law exists against murder. In fact this has been set out Ae 
rigorously in a report on capital punishment issued recently. ) 


But you know taat there are also the opposite reports, also set out very rigorously, 
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to the oposite 
to the opposite effect. 


( True, 16 ís difficult to establish absolute proof.) 


1 believe that it is equally difficult in both cases because 1t is in both cases 
wish, the prejudice which determines the investigation. 


(| Well, I wouldn't defend this sort of thing.) 


Well, let us take a very low character, but a shrewd guy who doesn't want to have 
too much unpleasantness. That he would consider the legal consequences of his action 
is, I thought, a very elementery consideration. 


(_ This depends upon the sort of criminal.) 


The question of capitel punishment is a matter by itself because very few people 
do commit murder. But in the case of other crimes, regarding property, deception, 
theft and so on, that this voulán't have an effect doesn't seem credible. Simply on 
the basis of what you can observe. 


E: Well, mz thought is simply this. That it has been observed that a certain class 
of criminals will be deterred by the existence of punitive laws, but that other 
classes of criminals will not be.) 


Sure. That is shown by the existence of crime in spite of 1t. But I can also 
tell you why. One reason is, of course, that there exists always the hope of not 


. being discovered. And it is simply this caleulation among two low types, one who 


commits a crime and one who does not commit a crime: what are the chances of discovery. 
Those who raise the chances of discovery fairly high will be deterred; those who think 
of cops as dumb, as the phrase. goes, will not be deterred. 


(_ ' Other things being equal.) 


Yes, other things being equal. All these modern liberal attampts et replacing 
punishment by cure can be understeod, of course, by starting from the Platonic argument. 
But what these people underestimate, and what Plato did not underestimate, are these 
rough and ready apa brutal needs of society to defend itself. Where Plato was utterly 


. unsentimeptal o . 


' 1 think this is suggested 3% the relative lack of success to pa this through 
systematically.) 


They abolished capital punishment in Britain I believe. 


( Only certain sorts. You stil1 get the problem of people who murder people while 
they are: in prison. These cases are a little difficult to handle.) 


There is no question. 
( And the strictest proponents can't get by this one.) 
Yes, sure. And one can also say these other simply practical considerations - that 


capital punishment excludes the possibility of revision, the only punishment which 
excludes it, and 1t can happen that someone is legally condemned to death while being 
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innocent. This ís a very important consideration. Whether it would dover all cases 
is another matter. Sometimes there can be no doubt, no reasonable doubt. 


( They tend to use that as one of the main argunents for the abolitíon of capital 
punishment .) 


Yes, that is intelligible. I mean this thought is terrible to bear - thah an 
innocent man should legally be hanged. 


Now there are a Yew more things. But it is so late, that there is only one point 
TI can draw your attention to. But 1 leave it at this because it is so late. 1 read 
only a brief remark from England, who is the commentator on Plato's Laws, because 14 
Bhows somé difficulties here. Speaking on 87kd-e (page 269 bottom - 27h top). 


These nine lines contain a classification of personal injuries 

into fatal and not-fatal and a fanciful connection of the two : 

classes with previous parts of the work. The idea of the 

enumeration and elassification of bodily injuries inflicted by 

one's fellow men is'a subject connected with and following 

naturally upon the consideration of” the nurture and training needed by the body 
needed by the body seems to us far-fetched. 1t would be easy 

for us to believe either that the whole náne lines, or at all 
. events the two passages, Were not from Plato's hands at all. 


But the trouble is that these difficulties occur all the time - when Plato makes 
such strange divisions and omissions and fanciful things. One German interpreter says 
that the introduction to the mention of the new subject is GANZ SONDERBAR UND UNGESHICKT, , 
very strange.and inept. Sure, that happens all the 'ime. Not only in the laws but also 
in the other díalogues. Then one has simply to take the trouble to think a bit more 
deeply. And perhaps one finds the solution which is rational, sensible. And especially 
the Platonic divásions, of which we had examples today and last time, always are very 
incomplete. And one has to think about the subject matter, make the distinction complete, 
and see that maybe some consideration comes to light which makes the whole discussion 
then perfectly sensible. 


(end of lecture.) 


1 
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That was a very good paper and I am very glad of that. In some cases 1 don't know 
whether you are not right. Iam not convinced, however, that you are rignt. But you 
raised very important questions, and one point which was somewhat dimly in my mind 
before became somewhat clariífied by what you said - Which 1 mean to be a high complinent. 
Now you said the dialogue, this book, deals with natural theology. Tnat 18, of coursa, 
strictly correct; you know, natural theology is the teaching regarding god, which is 
not based on revelation but only on man's natural reason. By the way, purely historically 
this is the first, the oldest document containing demonstrations of the existence of 
god. That is older than Aristotle. Now you have seen that this is an ambiguous book; 
and 1f I state now the ambiguity in the extreme form - 1 remind you 08 a distinction 
which you know from Augustine, who transmits a distinction made by a Roman writer, 
Varro, which goes 'back to certain Creek writers: there are three kinds of theology - 
the philosophic theology, the theology of the poets and, thirdiy, civil theology (the 
theology of the legislator). You were aware of the fact that this moves between the two 
extremes. It is surely not a poetic theology. But is it a philosophic theology? Or 
is it a civil theology?. That is the question. But in your discussion, which was very 
clear, you did not alwgys make a distinction between the intended ambiguities and the 
unintended ones. In other words, partly you criticized Plato from a point of view 
which is not Plato's; partly you criticized him from Plato's own point of view. And 
1 w11l give you'an example: when you said (and this is the remark I found particularly 
helpful) the Athenian Stranger accepts here a premise of the opponent, and a premise 
of which one can prove that Plato would hot have accepted it, namely, that to be means 
to become, or to be in a state of becoming. In other words, what we all know about 
the doctrine df ideas. Then you inserted this doctrine of ideas (ana 1 don't blame 
you for that at all) and asked yourself how does it look (how does the argument look) 
in the light of the doctrine of ideas. If there is only becoming, movement, be it only 
the self-movement of the soul, then there cannot be (from Plato's point of view) 
truth or knowledge - because that deals with the unchengeable as unchangeable. Now if 
there cannot be truth and there cannot be knowledge, what we may loosely call relativism 
follows and 1t becomes an untenable position. I am sure that there is something there, 
but 1 believe that must be worked out much more finely - that there is a common basis 
of the Athenían Stranger and his opponents; and this common basis is not obviously 
Platonic. I mean there is a real diffículty here. This much I grant you gladly. But 
in order to see that your solution is not quite sufficient, I mean from e Platonic 
point of view, 1 remind you of this. There is one Platonic dialogue which deals most 
obviously with what we calltthe religious issue, and that is the Euthyphron. Nuw the 
Euthyphron is the dialogue on piety. There is one characteristic of the Exrthy»hron, 
and that 1s a very characteristic characteristic: nemely, a worá which does nov occur 
in the vhole dialogue. It is the word soul. The Euthyphron discusses the problem of. 
piety, 1.e., of the gods y from the impossible premise that there is no soul. The con- 
clusion is - but there are ideas (explicitly mentioned). So what Plato does in the 
Euthyphron is an experiment. He starts from the problem of piety, you can also say 
from the problem of justice, and then it leads up (1? one studies 1t thoroughly and 
not simply with a mere superficial reading) to the thought that there is no need what- 
ever for god. What do you need? You do not need a just god for your orientation; 
you need the knowledge of the idea of justice. If you say gods are needed, just gods 
are needed, then the impáicit argument is this. You must distinguish the just gods 
from any possible unjust gods, and you distinguish them from the point of view of justice. 
The ideas are higher than the gods. The silence about the soul in the Euthypnhron means 
(in mg opinion) that the probúem of the gods is identical with the problem of' the soul 
as distinguished from the ideas. Now in the Platonic schema, at least as he has always 
presented it whatever 1t may mean, the ideas are above the gods. Consider the famous 
vell known presentetion at the beginning of the Timaeus, where the maker of the world 
looks at the ideas in order to make the world; this is, I think, a clear expression 
of the state of affairs. And the ideas come up in the laws only in Boox XII, toward 


, 
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the end. Surely the whole discussion here is, from Plato's point of view, provisional, 
because you have to start somehow from the ideas. But this business to be is to become, 
which is here apparently the basis of the whole discussion, is the crucial point and 1 
am grateful to you for your observation. 


If I take again the teaching going through Plato and state it all the time (nich 
doesn't mean that it is explained): the soul is axin to the ideas but 1t is not identiez 
cal wíth the ideas. And here in this argument the ideas do not come gp at all, pe 
the soul, and therefore it is necessarily a defective argunent. 


There is one other point which you made which can be stated as follows. You spoke 
of the apológetic character of the whole argument. Is this not so much that he tries 
to prove something as to disprove something. That is what you meant? I think one 
can stabe the difficulty as follows. Why does the necessity of this argument of the 
tenth book arise at all? Well, in Athens there are these atheistic and subversive books, 
but we are not in Athens; we are in Crete, or say partly in Sparta. And no such books 
exist there; no one has heard of them. Why the necessity of the whole tenth book? 
How would you answer this question? I mean really entering seriously into the sptrit, 
We are here ín an old-fashioned society which is to become somewhat eivilized, but it 
is basically odd-fashioned. That the gods exist presents not the slightest difficulty 
for Clineas here. Why does the Athenian with a view to a far-away danger of certain 
things going on in Athens and similar places make this treemendous insertion of a long 
theoretical theological discussion. How woulá you explain that? It is explained almost 
explicitjy. Before he speaks of these new-faengled books he speaks of another kid of - 
writings. Do you remember that? 


( He speaks of the writings of the ancients.) 
Yes, but what do you think he means by that? 


( The oldest poets.) 
Yes. Can you mention a name that might be helpful to some of us. 


(_ “Eomer.) 


Hesiod. I think Hesioád is more immediately important. All right, but say Homer 
and Hesiod. 


( Then I think 1 follow you. That in these books there are statements about the 
gods gods which a reasonable man will think are foálish. ) 


Yes, and which are even immoral. And so, in other words , the point ds this. They 
have Homer or something like that, and this is very bad. This,is, in its way, as bad 
as not having any writings at all. I exaeggerate a bit. So Homer must go. It is made 
clear enough. Therefore, since the old writings are completely out, a vacujún is 
- created into which these new weitings might come in 1f we would not erect a dam in tine. 
Thát might sufíice at the moment as an explanetion for that. 


Now let us turn to the discussion. Surely, the tenth book of the Laws are_the 
theological statement of Plato. 1t is not much more than the second book of the Re Republic 
which 1s of course the second mgst important statement on the subject. The context 
here is penal law, and that is by no means unimportant to consider. The book begins 
still in the old stybe. We had assault and battery at the end of the ninth boox; now 
here, violent teking-away, 1.e., robbery. From this subject he turns naturally to 
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temple robbery, although we had this discussed already at the beginning of Book IX. 
But then temple robbery leads us to a more profouná consideration - that it could not 
be committed by any man who does not have false opinions about the gods. They are 
enunerated in 885b and the later discussion following that: (a) there are no gods; 
(b) they do not take care of men, and (c) that they are bribablg. You see a man may 
believe in gods, providence, but if they can be bribed by unjust men, he can behave 
unjustly in spite of that providence. So these are the three issues. And then he 
repeats this statement (8854 middle, page 299). j 


So we claim now . . +. by gifts and turned aside from justice 


That's all 1 mean. You see here he repeats 1t but with a change. Plato never 
repeats identically. What is the change? 


( He leaves out that they take care of men.) 


Providence. So that gives us the first inkling, and 1 believe that even in this 
class with the provisional redding being done that we can show 1t - that the most problem- 
atic part of the discussion is this status of providence. We will come to that later. 


Clineas doesn't see a problem to hegin with. He sees two very easy proofs of the 
existnmece of the gods. And they are? Do you remember? s 


( He points to the earth and the sun and the moon . . .) 
Everyone knows that there are gods. Number 1, end Number 27 
( The fact that the earth, the sun and the moon are divine beings, somehow. ) 


No, no, that was number 1. Everyone knows that sun, moon and stars are gods 
(except the Jews - they didn't know anything of that). And number 2? Everyone believes, 
the concensus gentiunm, all nations believe that there are gods. The Athenian says these 
two arguments are not good enough (886 a-b). There are atheists, the Stranger says, 
and then he makes the very remarkable stitement, which is not consistently maintained, 
that atheism is not necessarily dhe to intemperance, to the desire to live as you like, 
but it may be due to an ignorance which believes to be the greatest wisdom. I do not 
know whether all of you know that, but I remember this very well - that in older societies 
the old-fashioned people could not believe that a man is an unbeliever if he is not 
wicked, 1 mean morally bad. And there is one simple sign which 1 don't believe is as 
well known in Christianity as it is in Judaism. In Judaism the unbeliever is called 
an epicurean, in other words, a lover of pleasure. For Clineas, of course, that is a 
man who does not want to do his duty; therefore, he seeks an excuse by not believing 
in the gods. Now then he speaks of the various writings regarding the gods: the older 
ones (Hesiod) and the modern ones. Hesiod, of course, admits gods and speaks of their 
coming into being all the time, but the difficulty is created by the most recent writings. 
They say that sun and moon and stars and the earth are stones, inanimate bodies, not 
gods. You remember. the stones at the beginning of the Minos? But we have to raise thís 
question. There was another argument, the argument not taken from the accepted divinity 
of the stars, but the argument taken from the consent of all nations. What do these 
modern men do with the consent of all nations. Yes? 





( I notice ín the argument here, Clineas' repetition adds the moon to the list.) 


To the Athenian's list? I hadn't notíced that. Can you explain it? Give me 
the exact passage. ; 
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( 8364.) 


Thát is the Athenian speaking - sun and moon and stars and earth, but where díd 
HO... g k o 


( Clineas hed said eerth, sun, stars.) 
Where was that? 


TI see. 'Sun, stars and everything. He surely doesn't mention the earth, and he 
does not explicitly mention the moon. But still you must not forget that the moon 1s 
in a way implied, becaige he speaks later of the month. You know, the division of the 
year into seasons aná months, and that comes of course from the moon. 


( I don't want to labor the point, but after these comments he sayesthat the wide 
men Of Athens say there are only earth and rocks. And. the moon in a way ís the 
closest línk to the heavenly bodies. ) 


That could be but you gave me unintentionally an answer to my question. Namely 
* this: the Greeks regard also the earth as a goddess, but do all'barbarians do that? 
I simply do not remember now the passage in the third book of Herodotus, where he speaks 
of the worship of the Persians. A 


( Ido not believe they worshipped the earth, as I remember. ) 


1 think Clineas renders tolerably correctly the belief shared by everyone, Greeks 
and barbarians, - the heavenly bodies. Then one simply has to look up the passage in 
Eerodotus to see whether there, when he apenEr of the Persians, the moon ismuentioned, 
I do not know. ! . > 


( As 1 remember it they worshipped sun, moon and stars.) 


1 see, so the earth would be the addition. But I am grateful to you for the 
observation that there is a certain switch, which.again shows that there is never a 
simple repetition. There is always some illuminating change. But may Il repeat my 
question: what do these modern writings say about the argument taken from the consent 
of the nations - that all nations worship gods, hence there must be £ods? 


( Different gods.) 


And then, of course, the question would always ariso between the wise áhd the 
unwise within the nation. That would be. 


After having been informed that there are such perverse people, the Creten admits 
the necessity of a discussion, or rather of a prelude regarding the gods. And this 
prelude would be a defense of all laws, because the whole legislation will devend on 
the belief in gods. Now we had already a prelude to the whole legislation on Book V, 
es you may remember, in which also the gods were mentioned very emphatically. But this 
prelude was not argumentative; it was merely a dognatic statement. So we have then to 
turn to a discussion. Here there is a special difficulty against which the Athenian 
warns us, l.e., the danger of indignation. We have to be patient and meek even in this 
discussion and “bo be free from any anger or indígnetion. Now let us turn to the begin- 
ning of the discussion in 888 (bottom, page 307). : 
| 


! 
i 
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How 1 ask can one use . +. . indignation that men like them. 


You see, here the Athenian accepts again a diagnosis which he had originally 
questioned - that it is simply. desire for pleasures which prompts these men. But Why 
does he Impute inmorality to the atheists here? In the context 1t makes perfectly clear 
sense. The imputation of immorality is made here in order to reinforce the demand for 
non-indignance, non-angry argunents. You see, in other words, he says as 1t were: 
1f we are angry and unrestrained, we are as inmoral as they are, only in a different 
wey. You know. That is the context in which it is meant. Now let us go on where you 
left off. ó 


So let our prefatory . . . in the following terms. 
Why with one, as emphasized? 


( It is easier. It ¿is easier to have a discussion with one person than with many 
persons.) y E 


What 1s the official teaching of Socrátes in the dialogues when he speaks about 
this issue? Well, he makes the distinction between rhetoric (in which a man addresses 
many) and dialectics in which one speaks to one. Whether others are present or not is 
a secondary consideration. The one to one is the higher form, because it is less emo- 
tional, and so on. But what does he do here? Is this a one to one conversation? 


53 


( Well, 1? 1t were a one to one . . .) 

Why is 1t not one to one? 
( -Because this one person represents a whole . . +.) 

No. That is all right. But who 1s speaking to him? 
( He is speaking to himself.) 


No, no. That is in every dialogue within a dialogue. That is also important - 
that 1t is a dialogue within a dialogue. But we have this one man, this one atheist. 
And who speaks. to him - one or meny? The three. In other words, it is a somewhat un- 
fair situation. That is what you meant by more easy? 


( No.) 
But you smelled something of that? 


( No. 1] was referring to the fact that 1? you were arguing, it 1s easier to prevail 
on a point in e one to one argument than if you are facing three or four people. 
There it is one man against three or four men.) 


That may also be. But I think the main point here is that there is a kind of 
collective on one side and a poor, puny individual on the other. That creates a some- 
what difficult situation. And the main point which he makes in the sequel is then that 
no one has ever persevered in atheism until his old age. That is said to a yonng man - 
an edigying remark. Then we come to the discussion proper, and first to the thesis of 
atheism, which begins to be stated at 888e. We legin to read a bit later, because 1 
repeat the main point here first. What do these'peeple say? Now let us try to forget 
everything we know from the history of philosophy, because the history of philosophy 
ve kn ¿ 
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we know after all on the basis of what certain pupils of pupils of pupils of Plato 

wrote. You know the historians of philosophy like Diogenes Laertius, and other people 

of whom we have only the fragments, and then we know a bit from fraguents, difficult 

to understand as fragments, and the reports in Plato and Aristotle. That's the oldest 
report we have about anything going on prior to Socrates, coherent report. That ís 

a very important source and one not properly appreciated I believe. Now what do these 
people say? They say the primary thing is nature and chance, and the secondary thing 

is art. Nature and chance are used here interchangeably. Why? Why are nature and chance 
used interchangeably? After all, we are accustomed to the distinction between the two - 
from Aristotle and Plato. . 


( Well, things which happen by náture might also be chance in reference to the knowing 
: of them. 1 wouldn't entail the knowledge of nature . . .) ] 


No, 1 don't believe that is said, because then they would not be nature and chance 
in the same sense. That is what he means. y : 


( In respect of the things themselves moving there is nature, and in respect of the 
whéle there is chance.) 


No, I believe it is in the same respect, namely, the absence of ménd, the complete 
absence of mind, the complete absence of intention. When Dante describes in the 
Divine Comédy Democritus, he said: "Democritus who traced everything to chance". 
Of course that is based on an Aristotéálian statement, but it is ultimately whet Plato 
means. The ultimate alternative is rule of mind or rule of mindlessness. Mindlessness 
ia in a vey the same as what we mean by chance. Now this nature or chance beings are 
here presented as the four elements - earth, water, fire and air. He could as well 
have chosen the atoms. Apparently he thought this is rore dimple to understand in the 
present context. Don't forget that the word philosophy never occurs in the tenth 
book, as we have seen. The heavenly bodies in particular are inanímate, and therefore 
the very opposite of any gods. The motions also have entirely this chance character. 
. To take the extreme case, if a stone falls to the earth, according to Aristotle that 
is not chance but is a meaningful event because the earth is the place, the natural 
place, of heavy bodies. In other words, these men in a way say the same thing that 
modern science says: There are just certain atoms acting and reacting oneeach other 
with no rhyme or reason. It just happens, and the outcome of that ís the visiblu 
universe. Did you want to say sombthing? No. So let us begin to read at 8890 (page 
313), the third senbence in the long speech of. the Athenian. ] 


Is it by chance all . . . as we have said, to nature aná chance. 


There you have the theory. What he says "reason"-would be more correctly trans- 
lated by intelligence or mind, but it amounts to the same thing for practical purposes. 
That is the opposition. Nature is understood as the opposite of mind. And also, a 
little bit earlier, he esys "According to chance out of necessity". That is the same. 
This kiná of necessity, what. we call now mechanical necessity, is chance, because 1t is 
meeningless. Bodies move without any aim, without any end. They come together; there 
are all kinds of things of púshing and pulling; that is all there is to it. That is 
necessary in a way, but en unintelligible necessity, a meaningless necessity. And now 
let us go on where we left off. 


As a later product of . . . poíitics, too, shared to small extent in nature. 


Politics is, of course, not a serfect translation; 1t; means the political skill, 


1 
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the political art. 
and in like manner ald . . . but to ert. 


So the arts are derivative. I don't have to do much explaining here, because that 
is what modern science teaches also, naturally. In the first pláce you have purely 
inanimate things producing animate things, and these animate things, in certain cases - 
especially that of man - produce cultures and civilizetions or art. He makes here a 1 
distinction between three kinds of art. The first are the imitative arts. They have Hl 
nothing in common with nature except that they imitate it; their products are not natural. 
For example, a man makes a painting, say e painted man. This painted man doesn't 
breathe, he doesn't generate. That ls a mere reflex of what is by nature. Then we 
come to the serious arts - medicine, farming and gymastics. This is worx by bodies, 
human bodies, on bodies: And there something can be achieved. These three arts have 
some respectability. And then we come to a third kind of art which is in-between. 

It is a bit more serious than the imitative arts, but much less serious then gymaestics, 
farming and medicine. And this is politics. But he makes here a distinction between 
politics which has very little in common with nature and much more with art; but the 
whole legislative art is: entirely non-natural and mrerly artificial, because its theses, 

* itssassertions, are untrue. So there is'a distinction (and this is quite interesting) 
between the political art which has something to do with nature and the legisiative art 
which is purely fictitious, or dealing with fictions. Again we should recognize present- 
day views - the interest of present-day scientific political séttentists in politics 
as distinguished from the legal interpretation for understanding of them is ín accordance 
with that. Group politics then exists, but what is coming out finally on the statute 
books is as such nothing compared with the real things, 1.€., the group politics. 


( Could this be a mistranslation here - "only that legislation which is based on 
untrue assumptions is due to art??) . 


( Jowett translates it just the other way around - “only also that legislation is 
wntirely a work of art and is based on assumptions which are not true".) 


! I don't know what he does. He doesn't change the text. No, it is a question on 
which the relative clause depends. 1 think it is more natural to translate it 2s 
Jowett apparently translates it - that the whole legislative art is not by nature byt 
by an art the positions of which are not true. Thet 1 think makes very much sense. a 
Well, take a fellow trying to get the most(how does Lasswell say, who gets wnat, wnen, 
how) . This part of politics is surely natural. These are living beings who try to get 
the most of the benefits and the nminimun of the deprivations. That's natural. Then, 
of course, that always takes place within a framework which 1s not netural, ich ls 
merely set up by men. And therefore the whole scheme .is artificial with some natural 
elements working withán ít. But as far as the laws go, that is to say, that framework, 
that is entirely artíficial. 1 think that makes sense. Now let us read the sequel5 
Clineas doesn't quite understand, and we can't blame him, because we have studied social 
science. 


What do you mean . . . to att and the laws , And not in any way to nature. 


Let us stop here for one moment. This is then the social philosophy implied in 
this natural philosovhy. The gods are entirely artifácts, mere human positings. As 
regards the beautiful or the noble, that is not so simple. There are things noble by 
nature, but they are not those which are generally regarded as noble, which are only 
noble by convention and to which “hey are opposed. As for the just things, they are 
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entirely artificial. The difference between that and modern relativísm, at least whatt 
they call relativísm, is that these people at any rate say there are things which are 
by nature noble. It is also different for another reason, but let us leave 1t at that. 
What could these fellows mean - things which are by nature noble? Ina way it 15 recog- 
nized bf these, by the tough people in our social science, although they don't say it, 
" because, 1 believe, they don't think adout 14 sufficiently. Certeínly 1t is implied. 


( The rule of the stronger.) 


Yes. Sure. Once you say the essence of political life is power, period. And 
then you say already by that, that those who own more power, or know to use 1t well 
and effielently, they are of course wuperior by the standard inherent in the situation 
to those who are inept in that or who lack power. Of course you must not forget that 
this also has some appeal to common understanding, because people are generally impressed | 
by men superior in power, wealth or dominion, whatever it may be. So that is what is 
meant here. . E . po 


( I was going to say that on the next page, however, the Athenian includes the 
honorable among those strictly artificial.) 


But let us go on step by step. Read on where we left off. 
A11 these my friends . ... according to legal conventions. 


Now We see here first that these same people, the predecessors of our present-day 

 relativists, speak of a life which Ís correct according to nature. Namely this, once 

1 see that many things are merely conventional and therefore have no intrinsic dignity, 
1 look of course for a life whinbh is correct not merely according to convention but 
according to nature. For example, let ús assune that power is the decisive . . (In- 
audible). . . which we have by nature, then the correct life according to nature would 
be the possession of power and the clever use of it. But there is one great change made 
- here because now these people say that to win, to be victorious through viólence, is 
the justést thing. In the inmediately preceding statement they said there is nothing 
just at all.' But now they do that. How come? That cannot be a mere slip in a few lines. 
Waat drives these people from the denial of the just thing to an assertion that some- 
thing is just, or even superlatively just. 


(  . . «(inaudible question) . . .) 


Yes, well that could still be a pure fiction. ' But look at it concretely.. Once 
you say that everything that is said about justice by people ie nonsense, a nere artifice 
with no intrinsíc meaning, but nevertheless that there are differences among men, dif- 
Perences which are in themselves subject to evaluation. Now let us try to look at tnis 
and try to express 1t in this loose modern language. What is animating man, and certain- 
ly political man, is the drive for power. As Machiavelli puts it, there is this desire 
for acquisition. Now if this is of the essence of men, 1t follows that out natural 
standard for judging differences among men 1s with a view to their capacity to acquire. 
So we arrive at vhat 1s called by nature moble as distinguished from the conventionally 
noble. But now let us look at the situation as it must appear in any practical discussion. 


co a AA 


Once 1 have seen that it is natural to acquire in this sense (ana that this is the key thing 


thing of human life) but then hear all the time thet you shouldn't acquire too much, 
that love of gain is something base, that 15 is unjust, then there is a problem. Con- 
fronted with this objection, 1 am, of course, compelled to say "Yo, on the contrary, 
that is of course just because 1 can't help doing it". And so 1t is inevitable to go 
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over from the consideration of nobility to the consideration of justice. Andá from 
this point of view, what Hobbos later on did when he said that the inevitable, which no 
one can help willing, vuay alone is by nature just, is implied already here. 


( 1 think 1t should ba added that this is what ís said to young people; 1t 18 not 
simply an argument, but it takes on a political context. That's the fírst tine 
he has mentioned that they say this to young people.) e 


Yes, but there was already a reference in 8882-7, hán the man addressed was 
"You child, you are young". 


( But this change occurs when the philosophers and poets . . .) 


Oh, that ís very good. And the Platonic evidence for that? 


( The Republic.) 


Ciearee, 1 believe, in the Gorgias, where Callicles speaks of natural justice. 
That is true. That is a good point. Here was it said is also, in a way, remarkable 
because Plato could say this from his own point of view - that this is the essence of 
justice, 1.e., to slave to others according to law. Say, to help others, to benefit 
others is justice. To benefit others means from this point of view, however, to slave 
to others because that ls something that has nothing to do with your intention, which 
ds tstrictly speaking selfish. Now where was this remark about the noble that you 
mentioned in your report? Ñ 


( In the next Athenian speech.) 


Yes, but that is án a different context, because from their point of view. Now 
sub us turn to 8904, which is the relatively long speech of Clineas. 


Certainly not, stranger . . . you recounted just now. 


Literally translated, "must become a helper to the ancient law by the speech"/ 
they try to change the text here/ "that there are gods and all the other things which 
you have just said . . ." Continue. 


and law itself must also . » + asserting, and 1 agree with you. 


Yes. Well, I think he means to say that to'come to help to the ancient nomon 
by the speech that there are gods, and to come to help to the nomos aná to art by 
proving that both nomos and art are by nature. let us 7% the next two speeches and 
«read at 891b. 


Most certainly 1t is . . . than the Diaiver, 


1 belleve this confirms my view that here the speeches regarding the gods as they 
are are cálled laws. These speéches are in themselves not merely theoretical assertions. 
We need speeches on behalf of the greatest laws, and these protecting speeches on the 
behalf of the greatest laws are different from the original speeches about the gods. 

In the immediate sequel (and we cannot read everything) there occurs the second ovata 

' of the Atheniasn. 1 voulá like to point this out to those individuais who are suffi- . 
ciently interested in such little things. In 89ld-e Clineas realizes (and that is 
important) that one must go beyond the laws for the sake of the laws. To remain within 
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the province of the laws is abcolutely impossible, and therefore, of course, we must 
read this long argument. Now we begin to read at 8928. We come now to the real proof. 


As regards the soul . ... comrade 
You see, here he translates rightly by "comrade". 
nearly all men appear to De . . . 


I just wonder why. DI don't know whether he ever said "my comrade" before, and 
if he did not that woulá be very remarkable. And they, wiy here? You know, comrade 
has a political connotation, although not the one it has in the twentieth century; 
the opposite, rather, the oligarchic clubs. Continue. 


ignorant of its real . . . woul is older than body. 


That sketches the general argument. He will prove that the voul is prior to the 
body. Now if the soul is prior to the body, then law and art - which belong to the 
soul - are also prior to the body end cannot be understood from the point of view of 
the primacy of the body. That is the general trend of the argument. 


( He means prior in time, does he not?) 
Here surely. 
( But he is trying to prove that it is logically prior.) 


Logiceally - that word doesn't exist. In rank. Trat is true. am delighted 
that you look on his fingers while he is proceeding. So the primacy of the soul, 
that is the erucial point. Everything will turn arouná that. Now let us read the next 
speech. , 


' Necessarily. The opinion. . . origin from art and reason. 


In other words, what he says is this: you call wrongly natural what is not natural, 
namely, the merely bodily. The truly natural is the soul and everything connected with 
that. Continue. ] . 


How are they urong . +. . 


By the way, 1 would like to say there is another Platonic dialogue in which this 
thought is developed along these lines, and you found some allusions to it in today's 
“report. And that ís the Sophist, in which a distinction is made between human art and 
divine art. And the divine art is, of course, the cause of everything whiich we call 
the natural. And this divine art has the mind as the cause. Now let us go on. 


How are they wrong +. +. . of things primary. 

"That is not literally translated. It isa very difficult sentence., "Nature 
they wish to say is the genesis/ the coming into being, the chance/ which taxes place 
regerding the first, which is connectéd with the first things". Nature is the i 
originally generating.t But the expression here indicates . . + 


( Fitst things in the sense of time again, or of ranking, or importance? - There 
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is a certain ambiguity here.) 


Surely.,. And do you think 1 would like to avoid that - and wallow in the most 
terrible ipnórance? Surely we must distinguish. Under one condition primacy of time 
would be absolute irrelevant - i.e., if there is ís an eternity of motion. Then there 
could not be primacy in time. There woulá never be a first motion. In this cose 
there could only be primacy of rank. Aná that is a great darkness here, to which we 
come later.: Before I go on with the discussion, 1 must say one thing. This statement, 
"It is genesis connected with the first things", would seem to imply that there are 
first things, beings which are the cause of this motion, which are not necessarily in 
themselves moved.. That we must also consider. The question whether he presupposes 
here á beginning of motion or assumes the eternity of motion is very dark. 


( Especially when you start bringing the causal language in.) 
What is "causal" and "non-causal”? Explain that. 


( What he is trying to prove is an unnmoved mover. He is using a causal argument 
here as I understand it.) 


Every argument 1 would say is causal. 
( Vell, I think when we get further in l can show you . . +) 
You mean efficient cause, don't you? 
(No, 1 think first cause is what he has in mind.) 
First causes can be efficient, can be material, can be final - so that won't settle 
( In this argument 1 think what he means, or what he seems to be saying, is first 
cause in a temporal sense, and yet he goes from this to necessarily first or log- 
ically first.) E 
In rank. Logically doesn't exist. But we don't know yet. He merely speaks of 
first; firstness in time is strongly suggested, but it is not so clearly said as to 
exclude all other considerations. But 1f you take the crude notion, wiich prevails 
in modern times, would not the motion connected with atoms be prior to any motion 
connected with the btones as stones and plants as plants? 
L Prior in what sense?) 
In both senses, I believe. 
(- Well, you can conceive of the motion of a stone and the stomic motion within the 
stone as going on simultaneously. Again I don't know precisely what you mean 
by prior here.) 


1 only say what you learn in every elementary course in science. There were 
tines when there were no stones. 


( What do you ent) 
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The whole visible universe head a beginning in tíme, and was preceded by some 
"stuff" out of which it came into being. And 1£f you go back you arrive eventually 
at certain elements, no elements iñ the chemical sense now but certain first things 
beyond which you cannot go. They are effective even now of course - the atomic structure 
and what is going on tiere. They are still effective. That is what you 'nean. 


( 1 still don't quite understand your point.) 


These what you say is going on simultaneously, the movement of the stone and the 
atomic.things going on within the stone. But the one is older then the other. The 
atomic movements are older than the stone, because there were atoms prior to the being 
of stones. That 18 the same problem 1 believe. 


( Perhaps 14 would e Del if you could explain desd priority in time means priority 
ín rank.) 


( May I say something here. It just seems ds: me that the question of priority 
of time and whether the soul is body and is older than the body or not, they 
are two separáte questions. And that the question of the soul being prior to 
the body is arrived at, I think, by en argument that abstracts from the problem 
of a creation which had a beginning in time. The levels of his abstraction are 
different. The problem is different.) 


Let us get it straight. If motion is eternal, you cannot speak of a first motion 
in time, because every motion was preceded by another motion. So you can spesk of a 
first motion in time only 1f there is a begináing of motion as such. But this doesn't 
do away with the question of the primacy in rank. * That could still be. R 


( But fou don't prove the primacy in rank from the primacy in time. Is this valid?) 


A11 right, that is a very important question. Why 1s 1t not valia? Plato, 1 
would say, would be inclineád to say that the first motion - let us assume that there 
is nothing else in the world except the first motion. This first motion would indeed, 
be in rank the highest. Why? And why are we told not to believe 1t? 


( Vell, this is the part that completely throws me. First of all he woulán't assune 
this, would he? Motion or energy would be eternal for him. On the notion of 
the idea of time or motion, then certainly there would be a priority to the ori- 
ginal idea of time - this would be a certain kind of priority which wouldn't 
apply to time at all. 1£f this 1s what you mean. But then again he doesn't do 
this.) 


y 1 really don't understand you. Does anyone else understand what Mr. is 
dríving at, because 1t may be my special misfortune not to see 11? 1 believe - you 
didn't make it clear. 


( If you would repeat your question again.) 


1 believe 1 understand your difficulty. Plato seems to say, to imply, this - let 
us assume that there is a first motion aná literally nothing else in the world except 
that first motion. And that first motion accounts for everjthing else which follows 
later. Then this first motion 1s first nyt only in time but also in rank. 


( Yes, if these circumstances had occufea, certeinly 1t spula be.): 
H 


e 


PS 
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Oh, you admit that? 
( If this had oeccured, but in Plato's view motion would be eternal, would 1% not?) 
(break in tape) 


+ + . the hypothesis that there is a first motion. “Then I woulá say that Plato would 
still say this first motion would be also highest in-rank. And then I Boped you .would 
say, "Here we have this terrible dogmatist"”, because we reject that. But you accepted 
it. 


( Well, I accepted 1t without understanding 1t.) 


Well, what do you' learn in school today? .What is the first motion? I have been 
tolá something about a uranium atom. Who says this rranium atom, or the explosion or 
whatever 1t was, is the highest ín rank? I bet you believe - but 1f not you, quite a 
few others, but I think implicitly you believe it too - that the movement which pro- 
duced Hamlet is infinitely higher in rank than this completely stupid explosion of 
that uranium stom. Or let us take a simple example. Man comes much later than stones 
in the evolution, but we believe - not “as scientists but as simple human beings - that. 
what comes later, out of the more primitive and the more stupid, is higher in rank. 
Take the ordinary evolutionist view, which is of course atheistic. To illustrate, 1£ 
you take this view that there is god here, and here let us say the uranium stom (writes 
on blackboard) and here 1s man, then of course 1t ís clear that this movement is somehow 
guided by god - and the genesis of man is not to be explained merely in terms of the 
uranium atom. Do you see? That is clear, and therefore I said nothing about 16. 

But Plato would say 1t is absolutely impossible that this thing can be the beginning, 
that there vas e ureniun atom or whatever you take, and that out of 1t the mind can 
possibly have emerged. That is the issue - which is a bit covered over because he 
speaks of four elements. But this little step from the four elements to the uranium 
atom, that we all can take. : 


( T think I understand what he is trying to do, even though 1 don't agree with 14.) 
You shouldn't agree with him until he has proveá his point. Certainly. 
( May I ask what you mean by a primacy of rank 1f there is an eternity of motion?) 


Don't forget Aristotle. An eternity of motion, and yet the heavenly motions 
are higher in rank than wat ¿is going on on earth. 


( But peo this higher ín rank mean? Is there any relation of causality between 
, the two? 


One way. Heaven influences us. We depená on 1t - snow, to say nothing of the sun. 
And yet the sun doesn't depend on us. 


( Well, it seems to me that what Plato says here is that - granted it is irrelevant 
to be decided now whether thereis an eternity of motion or not, wat I am saying 
is that irregardless of that question the priority of the soul is not simply in 
rank but also in causality. This motion, even if it were granted that it were 
eternal, somehow is moved motion.) 


Surely. Plato says that the soul is higher in rank than the body. There is no 


| 
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question about that. But he also seems to say that soul is first in time, and that he 
uses this popular expression that ít is older than the body has definitely a temporal 

connotation. And I only said that I think it is a characteristic of the argument 

that this question of the eternity or non-eternity of motion ís not stated. That is one 
Point. Now let us go on and read where we left off. (8920-2). 


By nature they intend . . . is the ganesis... 
B Connected with the Pirst things, that is the literal translation. 
genesis, but if soul . . . fire or air but soul first... 


That is also not literal enough, considering its importance: "1f the soul w111 
come to sight first" would be absolutely literal. Or it can also mean "if the soul 
will come to sight as theefirst". + ; 


« + + 1t would most truly be .'. . older than body. Most true. 


You see, he does not say, again, that the soul is simply the first. That ds im- 
portant. Among the first, and older. than the body, but not simply the fírst. 


( This is an adequate translation. Such as he stated the case provided that one 
cen prove that the soul ís older than the body, but not otherwise. Is that 
literal enough?) 


Yes, that is literal enough. Older than the body desmn't mean the oldest. That 
Ís clear. That is of some importance in that that 1s a kind of allowance for something 
perhaps higher than the soul, what Plato calls the idess. 1t is aleo not said that the 
soul is always, or will be always , Or Was always. That is important. This ís the 
thesis. The proof is given in a conversétion within a conversation, which will prove 
to be a conversation with a young man. If we had any doubt about 1t, 1t w11 be dis- 
pelled by a remark in 900c. The conversation ís wlth a young man becagee of the olaness 
of the two old Dorians; they can no longer walk and swim as easily as a young man can. 
Now let us omit something, skip the next long speech of the Athenien, and begin at the 
next long speech of the Athenian in 893b (page 327). 


Come then +... . 
Note that god is singular. 
god's . . . own existence. 


Ñ You see here a very strange transition in the dame sentence from the singular to 
the plural. One could suggest of course this simple distinction - because the Greek 
Work like the Latin word deus (with a small letter) means not only god but also 2 80%. 
So they call on one god. But that doesn't completely help the situation. And this is 
very strange because 1t is matched with another thing; namely, in the seguel, wien you 
look at 8930 , Where he begins with a question. "Some things are being moved and others 
Are addressed, I shall say." Do you see that? Now 1£ you skip the next two speeches 
you see that when he speaks again he says: "We shall say". And then later on, "We 
learn" and then again "We". In brief (we would have to read too much than we can afford 
in this class to see all of this) this transition from the singular to the plural in 
the case of the gods is matched by a strange transition from the singular to the plural 
of the human speaker. Iam not in a position to offer an explanation of 1t, but 1 
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think one should consider that. 


So let us now come to the demonstration. The demonstration is, in a very general 
vay, the same as the Aristotelian demonstration - s demonstration called in the Middle | 
Ages a demonstration of the existence of God taken from the fact of motion,movement. 
But the Platonic proof is indeed very different from the Aristotellian one in every vee 
detail. He begins with a distinction of verious kinds of motion. One of these kinds 
of? motion is coming into being, in Greex, genesis. Let us read at the beginning of pe 
894 (page 329). ' E 


And whet.is the condition . . . about generation ñ 


More literally translated, "the coming into being of all comes into being". That 
ís a neat statement of the problem. You see 1t. Now let us take the old question. 
Either there is eternal motion. Motion as motion has never come into being. But 1f 
motion has come into being, there was a motíon which brought into being motion. Now 
let us begin again with the resding. of this sentence. 


And what is the condition . . . is utterly destroyed. 


A AN 


Let us stop here. Now first there is this question of the genesis of genesis, 
of the coming into being of coming into being. And this is replaced kn the sequel 
by the genesis of everything, which excludes TI believe a genesis of genesis, a coming 
into being of coming into being. Coming into being is always; that is, I believe, 
the implication. Secondly, he makes here the remarx that a thing is truly only if 1t 
rests, to the extent to which 1t does not change. What is the meaning of that? Now 
you see here three stages of the coming into being, and thís is understood by the Ñ 
commentators, rightly I believe, as the three dimensions. The line, the circle and . ! 
the body - and only in the latter case is it possible that there are perceivers. 1£ 
there were no bodies, no three dimensional things, there could not be percelvers of 
sensually perceivable things. What is he driving at here? You see, we statted from 
this premise of the opponents - that there are such things as the four elements, say 
atoms, 1t doesn't make the slightest difference. These atoms are primeval and always. 
And they are endowed with certain motions. Out of these motíons the visible universe 
grows. The first step in Plato's argument, to the extent to wich 1 understand it, is 
this, that he says, before we talk about all these things we must look at motion in 
general and distinguish the various kinds of motion. What you do ís to treat all 
these different kinás of motion without making this distinction, the distinction between 
coming into being, between growth, between change of qualities, and finally locomotion. 
Now what Plato has in mind here 1 think, although I cannot make it stick now, is this - 
the old story, the thing, the four elements, or something of this sort. But how under=- 
stand a thing, say á dog. It is very well to say the dog came into being out of the 
«four elements, but the dog is not sufficiently understood as four elements, or a com- 
binetion of four elements, This is I think the basic premise of the whole analysis. 
Now after having made this distinction between the various kinds of motion, he says . 
there is one of special importance. And that is self-motion. All kinds.of motion which 
are not self-motion means a body is moved by another body. There are also motions 
which eriginate within the body itself. And Plato contends that self-motion is primary, 
end everything turns around that. . d 











( a the question when he says that self-motion is not promoteá by other 
bodies? 


The question is, is there self-motion? 1 think that Plato argues as follows. 
If there is to be a begiming of motion, it can .s found oniy ín the self-moving thing. 
That I believe is what he is dri- 6 at. le. 
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If there is to be a begiming of motion, 1t can be found only in the self-movíng thing. 
That I believe is what he is driving at. Let us first read 894e, the speech of the 
Athenian beginning there. 


This, when we find . . . prime cause of change 
Literally tren slated, "a first", 
How will a thing . . . than the movement of that which has moved itself... 


I think that is the central part of the argument. I repeat, 1t is based on one 
premise. 1f there is to be a beginning of motion, that can be found only in a self- 
moving thing. Now let us see whether that is true, that is, to make the distinction 
between self-moving and moved things. 


( Does this not assume that the distinction bebueén self-moving things aná things 
which are simply moved by another is on the same level, is the same kind of motion 
as the other eightl) : 


No, no. They are explicitly distinguished as kindssof motion. 
( Yes, as all comprehensive?) 


Yes, the distinction is represented as all-comprehensive. The are "n" kinds of 
motíon, but we can divide them into two fundamental kinds - self-motion and moved by 
others. Now he says that self-motion has primacy, and primacy not only in rank but 
also in time. The argument is this. If there is a beginning of motion, the beginning 
can be founá only in a self-moving thing. 


(But this ls the very bhesis I am attacking. It seems to me that the question if 
there is a beginning is irrelevant; right here it is irrelevant. Because if the 
motion, whether it is eternal or ndt, is of the kind wich is not self-moving, 
then 1t means therefore, that somehow or other, however you conceive it, there 
must be a self-moving motion causing that in some way or other. ) E 


Now what are the alternatives? It is very well to attack Plato, and we should 
do that by all means. But first we must try to understand what he means. 


(1 think this is what he means.) 
And what then would be your objection, precisely? 


( í am objecting to your saying that in his argument is the basic premise that 1f£ 
there ís a beginning of motion then a self-moved mover must be respoisible for 
it some way or other. Now the thing 1'm saying is that this in unneccessary. 1f 
all motion, whether eternal or not, is comprehensible as being moved motion - the 
motion here that we see - then there must somehow exist outside of this a self- 
moved motion. And the question is not whether motion ís eternal but whether if 
the motion which is comprehensible with being or coextensive with being is v 
moved motion or not. That is what the question is.) 


You mean that we can discuss 1t with entire independence of the question of eter- 
nity or beginning of motion. All right, how does the argument run? How do you make 
16 stick that of the two, let us assume that we find both moved motion (and ve see 
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all the time) and that there is also-such a thing as selfemoving motion? He assumes 
that this exists. But now how do you establish the primacy of self-moved motion? 


( The way he establíshes it. That if there is moved motion, whether this moved 
motion 1s eternal or not is out of the question. If it is moved motion, then 
somehow - eternally or in the beginning of time if it is temporal - there la a 
self-moved motion responsible for it.) 


But 1 don't see how he proves that. How do you prove it? 
( The question then is - is the whole of being to be characterized as moved motion.) 


j I don'+4 quite '“recognize in that the Platonic formilation, although that is a minor 
consideration. Why could it not be? let us essume that this is what the opponents 
say - that all motion is moved motion. In other words, whenever a.body or a particlg 
of a body moves, 1t 1s moved by another moved thing, and so on, ed infinitun. By the 
way, 24 infinitun raises alreddy the question of beginning or end, but I don't vant to 
pursue that. But how does Plato argue ageinst this? Why must this originate, this 
whole: change for thousands and thousands of years, originate in a self-moved thing? 


( Well, YI hate to say by definition. I mean he is talking now about the whole, 
' whether this whole ds conceived of in infinite extension or not. He ís talking 
about the whole being characterized by moved motíon. And then if this is true, 
must there not be? Movág8 motion is simply insufficient to account for itself.) 


But how to show that? How does he show it? I mean, the only argument that 1 
vas able to discover in the course of my present reading, wiich is of course not good 
enough, is this - that if there is to be a beginning of rotion, then 1t can only be 
found in a self-moving being and not in a moved thing. Because, you know, the thing 
that is moved by something other than itself has the origin of lts motion in the motion 
of another thing. And you go on ad infinitum. If you arrive at something which has 
2 movement in itself, then you can rightly say that you have arrived at the first motion. 
What Pleto seems to say is this - any first motion must be the motion of a selfemoved 
body. In order to indicate the difficulty, let us remember how the things were at : 
least in the earlier development of modern philosophy of science. If you have an 
inert matter, then the question arises: "Where does the movement came from?"  Tha' 
was the objectíon of Spinoza to Descrates, by the way. And wnat did Spinoza say, and 
this by the way was the answer given later on by everyone: That is wrong to understand 
matter as unmoved. Matter ¿is essentially motion. Or 1f we go back to the: Pletonic 
examples of the four elements: the four elements, or atoms, whatever we call then, 


are as such in motion. Now if the atom is in itself moved, then it would be self-moving. 


Thís grave assertion that the self-moving, that whirh. has the origin of motion in itself, 
is necessarily so is in aúdition a very great difficulty, a difficulty which is ina 
very cavalier way disposed of here. TI don't mean to say that Plato did not mean some- 
thing very serious by making the distinction between self-moved and moved by others, 
and that he was linking up the selfpmoved with the soul. He meant that. I am now con- 
cerned only with the argument. And I see now more clearly why I agreed with you when 
you read your paper and why I was not sure whether TI could fully agree with pou. But 
I vas glsd that you put your finger on the point. The whole argument is here linked 
up indedd with the question of coming ¿into being. That is clear. But I would now say 
lore specifically that the question is now línked up with the question of the beginning 
“of coming ínto being. And that of course leszds to a somevhat narrower discussion, be- 
cause the possibility of eternal motion is ruled out. I still believe that. -But we 
cannot solve this question now. Po ? 


4 - : 

1 . 1 . 
1 . no ¡ 

4 
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Therer must be a beginning of motion, if not in time. All motion presupposes a ] 
moved thing which is not the product of movement. Even those people with the four 
elements say these four elements have not come into being by genesis, there ls no 
motion leading to fire, air and water. And this substratum must have the origin of 
movement in itself. But as I say, this is a very great question whether you cannot 
conceive of these bodily things as possessing movement in themselves. Certainly that 
is not disproved here. 1 think the decisive step is taken in 895c, which we can read. 
This ís again a dialogue (page 335)... ES 


A 


Now that we have come to this . . . in Heavens. 


You see, another sermon. Now the argument, which is developed at much greater 
length in the sequel although without adding to the erucial point, is this. Whatever 
has the principle .of movement in itself is living, that is to say, 1t has a soul. 

And this 1s the proof of the primacy of the animate compared with the inanimate. 

This 1 think is the nerve of the argument. To repeat: if there is to be a beginning 
of motion, it can only be found in a self-moving thing. : But to be self-moving means to 
be living, 1.e., to be animate, to have a soul. Hence, the primacy of the soul. 
Obviously this argument requires a very long discussion, which is not given here, ín 
order to make it stick. % Ñ . 





( Vell, do you think that by animate here he means simply energy, or does he mean 
something much more?) 


The term energy doesn't appear. 
(But I am trying to fit 1t into huw we think about these things.) de 

Energy as energy is also inenimete. i T 
( Energy is animate for Plato?) 

If there were such a thing as energy in Plato. Well, he spesks of four principles pa 
fíre, water, air and earth. You can replace this by any other principles of the same 
kind - atáms, and however you understand the atoms. It doesn't make any difference. 

The main point is that they are meant to be inanimate. And the assertion is that these 
inasnimate things are the principles of everything animate, end especially of man, and 
especially of the mind. That is the assertion vulgarly known as materielism. 


( As what?) 





Materialism. 
Ñ ( That inanimate things are prior to animate?) 


Yes, and that they explain the animate things and the mind, 





( I em just trying to see how this problem arose in the first place.) 


But what will you do? Either you assert the eternity of the human race, you, see, 
then the question of the origin of man doesn't aríse. But if you consider 14 possible 
that man has come into being, then the question arises, out of what?  Cleariy out of 
non-man. Now what would that be? The same reasons which make man inclined to believe 
that the human race has come into being, make them inclíned to believe that all animate as 
things have come into being. So then you go back to inanimate elements, something 


ñ 
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inanimate out of which everything else has grow. The question which you raise is 
a very reasonable one. Why should we assume? But it seems for some reason that the 
first efforts of the human mind to give such accounts 811 turn to inanimate es the 
ground for everything wlse. And that this ís somehow connected with Socrates, Plato 
aná Aristotle that this was changed. You know But that would lead us now raálly 
too far. Here we are confronted with a historical fact that a materialistic approach 
prevailed prior to Socrates, was regarded as untrue and at the same time degrading, 
and here he discusses 1t and tries to refute 1t. And the simple counter-assertion 

. is that soul is primary as compartd with the body. Body means of course not the organic 
body but these bodily things, like fire and earth and atoms. : 


( I was wondering how Plato's argument would hold up against Hobbes' corment about 
* motion being theecause of itself, or that motion moves itself and therefore, 
according to Plato, “motion would be alive . . .) 


No, Hobbes tried to establish a materialism of the strictest kind. 
( Yes, but what Plato is saying here is that whatever is moved is alive ¿OP . . +.) 


Sure, that is a very difficult. . . but to get ríd of Hobbes is extremely simple 
I must say. Because what one has to read is not his very emphatic statements, e.g., 
to be means to be a body and all these famous remerks in the Leviathan and so on, but 
rather one has to go into the precise analysis which he gives in his book on the body, 
De Corpore. What is that body? What is that body which is moved? That is the question 
which he raises there. Movement ís movement of bodies, and there is nothing but movement 
of bodies; that is what Hobbes says. Even a thought of man is a movement of the body. 
And he says all these nasty things in order to prove that. But I do not want to go 
into that. The questíon is, what ís body? What is thst which is underlying anyrmotion? 
OP course 1t must be the product of previous motion. You know, it cannot be self. 
explanatory. It must be explained itself in terms of body. Then you have to go back 
ultimately to some particles. Yes, but no new difficulties arise here for Hobbes. 
The end vesult of this very complicated thing which Hobbes did not prove, I em afraid, 
«is that these perticles are ultimately postulates of the thinking mind in order to give 
a convenient account. They are mere postulates , And thus the Hobbes materialism dissolves 
itself eventually into a kind of methodological doctrine of science. .That is the diff- 
iculty. Hobbes was no longer an ancient materialist. They didn't say these are postu- 
lates; I can show you fire, water, alr and so on, and, they would assert, I can show 
you that if you do not have recourse to them you will not understand anything. But 
let us come back to this p9int. 











form of a sentence reads: "The moved thing which is able to move itself."  Self-moving 

and soul is the same thing. The conclusion: but if the soul is prior to'the body, 
then such things as art and law are of course also prior to the body. Law, rather 
then what these other people say, is nature, meaning the originating principle. Now 

we get into deep water, and that is decisive for the rest of the argument. Today's 
ad referred to 1t, but I don't think the reporter understood the bearing of it. 
964-5 to e-7. 


Must we not then . . . the cause of all things. 


No, that follows necessarily I trust. Once we have proven thát soul is the cause 
of everything, it 1s of course also the cause of good as well as of bad, of the Just 
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In the immediate sequel he says the word soul means the same thing as whet in the .-* 1 
as well as the unjust. ] k 
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Of course we must . . . kind. You are perfectly right. 


Now that is crucial, and that is one of the most controversial passages in Plato's 
work - the assertion of a bad soul and, As people usually'say, or sometimes say, the. 
bad world soul, dualism, manichaeism, and the whole story. There is no question that 
here this is asserteá, whatever Plato says in the Timaeus and other passages. And we 
have to try to understand that and lts meaning here. The cause of everything is soul. 
But since everything consists of two opposite classes, good and bad, Just end ungust, 
there must be at least two causes - a cause of the good and a cause of the bad.. Now 
since the cause is admitted to be soul, there must be a good soul responsible for the 
gooá things and a bad soul responsible for the bad things. By the way, there is a 
certain agreement between that and the Republic, because in the second book of the 
Republic, it is explicitly said (there he speaks of God and not of the soul) that God 
is the cause only of the good. But then the question arises, what is the cause of 
evil? The answer given in the second book of the Republic is sin; fundamentally 14 
is the bíblical argument. Sin, human fault. But there are great difficulties to * 
this explanation in the Republic itself, as 1 cannot. possibly show now because we must 
go on. In the laws he gives this answer: the cause of evil ís a supre-hunen bad soul. 
And he doesn't say it has become bad by a fall; it £s so by itself. Someone wabted * 
to say something? É 


( Well, -he defines soul as self-movement, and this is how he got things going in, 
the first us We have gotten to that. But now we find ourselves with two 
souls . . + o 


We find later on even more than that. 
( But here the question arises, which óf these is higher in rank.) 


] Oh, that he answers. You see, the trouble is, well take Socrates' apology. That 
had a thing, you know when they made their defense speech - there was a kind of watch 
vhich showed them when the time was up, the time when he could no longer defend himself. 
And Socrates said how disgraceful it is. We talk about the most important subject and 
a watch is there which compéás us to tlose for no other reason except that the time is - 
up. And yet we are not through with our discussion. Although we are, fortunately, 
nottin a criminal court here, still we also have to consider the time. Therefore 14 
is impossible now to solve this problem. TI can only repeat what 1 believe to be the 

 eccrucial ergumabt. If there is to be a beginning of motion, there must be self-moved 

things. But self-moved things are as such necessarily soul. Hence, the beginning of 

all movement is soul, or souls. With that we must now close this discussion. Not 

because it is closed, but for this silly reason. But we want to understand 1t better dá 
and should. Now the next step is, one soul will not do. We need at least two souls 
because there are opposite things, good things and bad things. Now in the sequel he 
develops this point - what is it which makes the soul good or bad. There ís no question: 
the mind or mindlessness. The thoughtfulssoul is the cause of all good and an ignorant 
or stupid soul is the cause of all evil. Thoughtlessness is as much a possible quality 
of soul as thoughtífulness. Of a stone we do not really say in strict speech that 1t 

is thoughtless. It is beyond that level where it would apply to it. Now this leads 

to a grave consequence. Nous, mind, intelligence, is not the cause of everything. 

There ís an independent cause of evil. That is the soul which is connected with thoughte - 

lessness. Then the question arises, which was raised by Mr. y Which of these two 

sáuls or of these two kinds of souls rules the «hole. The answer given 1s, the good 

one, because of the visible order. And that I think is crucial for the understanding. 


ARANA 








a 


The soul which rules the whole is the predominant; 1t doesn't mean that 1t rules everjthing. ! 


y 
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Te notion suggested is this: an ordered whole which as a whole ¿is reasonable and 
ordered, but within which a disordering element exists and has pover. We can perhaps 
read 8988210-c (page 349). : 


If we described them . . + “one ormmore souls endoweá with all goodness. 


So, in other words, the cosmic motion as a whole is ordered and sensible, but 
within this whole there is also a root of disorder which is subordinate but not con- 
trolled by the best soul. And this dualism is really a part of Plato's doctrins. In 
the Timseus he seeks for a cause of all the irretionality and disorderliness, and he 
doesn't call 1t there a soul. That is another consideration. But there is an inde- 
pendent and irreducible cause of irretionality. If we use the language of Arirtotle 
or of later Aristotelians, there is this distinction - there is something like matter 
and matter which is the cause of evil, the old story, which is not controllable by 
reason completely, and which is ultimately the cause of all evíl, including of course 
human evil. We cannbt go into the sequel, but in the immediate sequel the consequence 
is very simple. He tries to show them that the stars are animate beíngs, and therefore 
they are gods. We are now back at the beginning. This much about the discussion 
of the existence of the gods. Now we come to the discussion of providence. 1 can 
only say this. The whole argument ragerding providence 1s baseá on a complete silence 
regarding that other principle, the bad soul. The argument is baseá on the disregard 
of that;tthat is to say, it is essentially defective, and that I think explains the 
silence, the strange silence, about providence at the beginning of the book in 885, 
to which I drew your attention. Now about the problem of providence is of course a 
simple one - the prosperity of the wicked and the misery of the good. This is argued 
out on the basis of the premise that the gods are good. How can there be prosperity 
of the wicked and misery of the goo4? He excludes that the gods could be careless, 
neglectful, or cowardly, or lazy. If the gods have all. the virtues, there must be 
providence. And they of course, the question arises - what about the prosperity of 
the wicked and he takes care of that. But I can only say this, you wí1l look in vain 
for an assertion of omipotence. Omniscience is granted in 90ld but no omnipotence 
proper. And there are quite a few references to that. Ñ 


( What about 901, toward the end, where he says, "And do you aámit also that they 
have / meaning the gods/ all power which mortals can have"?) : 


Vell, "can" have. How do you know that they can have all power, omiipotence? 
But if you take, for example, 902e-8, or 902, where he uses the superlative regarding 
wísdom. But later on when he speaks of willing and being able to, power, he does not 
use the superlative. And I would say necessarily so, because 1? there is such a prin- 
cíple of evil which can only be subordinated but which cannot be eradicated, there cannot 
be omipotence. 


One would have to go over this whole thing, carefuliy considering, and really 
considering cerefully, between powerful or potent and omipotent. Omnipotence is 
not asserted. Then one must expect that there wi11 be always evil, and evil not due 
to guilt but due to the nature of things. And 1 think that was Pleto's view. In some 
myths he presents 1t differently; for example, in the tenth book of the Republic, the 
guilt ís that of the chooser. God is guiltless. The guilt is of the chooser. But 
the question arises then, why does the chooser choose as he chooses. ls this due 
entirely to choice or is 1t not connected with his physis, with his nature, and so on? 
The whole problem,is, of course, involved in that. 


And then 1 would like to mention this in 903-904 he gives an explicit myth which 
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explains the prosperity of the wicked and the misery of the just. The concern is the 
blesseáness of the whole and not of the part. Hence we can say the unhappiness of tne 
individual is not an important consideration. 1t is somethimg like Leibnitz3 notion, 
who under entirely different conditions said that, "We must be good citizens in the city 
of god. That is true wisdom and true serenity." And that means to recognize the nec- 
essity of evil. It amounts to that in Leibnitz. And then we see that this world is 
really the best possible world. Because if there were no evil in it, all the good which 
exists would also not beppossible. The myth otherwise says, of course, he speaks the 
ease which ís afforded to the doubker by the doctrine of transmigration or inmortality. 
In other words, a just man who is at present unhappy may very well be happy in the next 
incernetion. Let us look at 905b (bottom, page 369), in the midst of e long speech 

by the Athenian. x 


And the same rule . . . 1t contributes to them all. 


The joint contribution, 1 would say, even of the wicked to the whole, of which 
they of course are ARE DENOna unware. They think only of themselves. 


Vell, LI must say a word about the laws regarding these problems. Because 1t is 
that the ¿ode cannot be bribed is relatively short, and that is a fairly simple thing; 
that follows necessarily. If the gods are of any respectability, they cannot be bribed. 
That goes without saying. But what about the laws regarding impiety? Now there are 
two types of atheists. We take first the atheirts and then those who deny providence. 
As to the two types of atheists, the first are just men and the second ere unjust men, 
but clever unjust men (908b-c). But then it is somewhat changed. The first are 
characterized by open speech; they say everything, and mockers et the same time. And 
the others are so-called gifted men, embracing soothsayers as well as sophists. And 
he divides these latter, of which there are many kinds, into two most important kinds - 
the ironical men and the non-named type. The non-named of these go to Jalil; for the 
íronical that is very strange (908d-e). Let us read that. 


Of these there may be,. . . and imputsonment. 


Now this is all he says about it. How are the ironical people to be punished? 
He says only with what they will not be punished - not with one death nor with two deaths, 
but with watt? 


( With three deaths?) 


. That could be, but he doesn't say it. You can also say no deaths; that is also 
neither one ofthem. It is left open. So, in other words, Plato is not quite as savage 
as some people have presented him. And then he speaks of the types of the other deniers, 
and he distinguisheá them into tuv classes - those who are characterized by blindness, 
without víciousness, and then those who are bestial. Those who are blind without ve 
viciousness get five years in the reformatory. And if they do not recant after the five 
years, they will be killed. And the others get life-long imprisonment. So therei's 
no question that there are penal provisions in Plato's Laws for unbelievers of various 
kinds, but it is not quite so hard and fast as it would look at a first reading. But 
the main point, and with this I return to something I said at the beginning of this 
course, is this. The whole thing makes very much sense if we essume that it is Socrates 
who is ealking here - (the speaker has so many ouslities in common with Socrates) - 
Socrates, who has followed the advice of some of his friends and left jail but has 
not followed the advice to go to Thessaly, where Meno and these wholly lawless fellows 
live, but rather to go to Crete, a lew-abiding country, and become there the benefactór 
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of these somewhat backwardish people. And thinking, of course, of the problem of hs 
his own fate aná what could happen, he is also reforming the legislation regarding 
impiety (because Socrates was condermed for impiety). There are rude laws against 
impiety, but the most obvious change is this. No one is here put to death for merely 
not believing in the gods worshipped by the city. The gods which have to be accepted 
ere the gods of the universe. In other words , 2 rational or natural theology, at least 
ostensibly or explicitly, is to take the place of the merely civil theology. And in 
addition the punishments are a bit more human. You see, no one is put to death im- 
mediately; they are given an opportunity to learn better in these reformatáries and the 
other place, I don't remember now how he calls it, which is in a somewhat more savage 
country befitting théir state of thought, until they recant. 


(end o? lecture) 
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+ + + good job of reporting and you had in a way the most difficult book. Because in 

all the other books there was a bíg theme which was visible at a first reading. And 

here there seems to be a dispersal of material. 1 cannot blame you for not having been 

able to go beyond this general statement that the eleventh book is chiefly negative. iÑ 
I believe one can do better than that, but it is at least an attempt to give an overall - EN 
characterization of the book. And I also appreciated that you put together, or tried E 
to find at least. one broader theme among the many smaller themes, by concentrating 

on the question of death penalties - this way to arrive at a deeper stratum of the 
problem. There are so many things where one can go deeper. For example , you mentioned ' ' 
the fact that a subject was dropped, an interesting subject I would say, was dropped E 
without further consideration; namely, that sénce trade is such a dangerous occupation yA 
end manifestly necessary and ih itself beneficient, the most virtuous memebers of the E 
community should become braders. And it would have been an interesting subject to tl, 
see why it was dropped; 1t would have been worthwhile to go into that. yoví 





But 1 would suggest this general remark about the eleventh book. 1 would say it k La 
is the least orderly book in the whole work, and I will later try to prove that. And e 
even if one follows your presentation, one could see this jumping from one subject to 
the other without a principle of transition. And at the same time 1t seems to me, 

at any rate, to be the most moving.boBk.' 1 mean on a very simple level. For example, 
the statement about orphans, and the statement about the aged parents. I don't believe 
there is a parallel to that in ¿its simple moving character. Now I would try to link e 
this up with the subject matter of the preceding book, the book on the gods, on providence. | 
Now these'themes, the aged parents or parents and the orphans, are perhaps the most ; E 
striking cases of helpless' people. The Roman word pietas which is underlined, piety, 
has also this implication ín particular. You know, piety, in Latin that is also applied 
toward parents. It seems that Plato is here somehow dealing with the hfiman or humane 
rules, if one can put 1t thós way, of religious feelir::s propere But that is a mere 
guess and a mere tentative suggestion. The question of order or lack of fráer is more Sid 
amenable to treatment.here. For example, and this almost appears from your presentation, |. 
he discusses first divorce and then immediately afterward pobson. And it ds of course ls 
easy to find connections víe pills. You know the subject pills, which could fí11 both. : Ñ : 
There is, 1 think, only one clear distinction made in the book of nOs matter. Let ala 
us look first at the beginning of the book. e 








In the next place are . . . proper o: E 
And now let us turn in your translation to page 19 (922a). 
We have now made regulations . . . receive some kiBá of regulation. ; 


So orphans, and orphans are also a property question, 1.e., the property of the pl 
orphan, seem here to be presented as 8 subdivision of business relatíons. But one 
could also say,. on the basis of the gravity of the matter, that this is the second great EN 
subject. Business relations first and then orphans. That is the only important A 
distinction of subject matter, of order, reference to order, made in the book. But 1 
it is very complicated. If we turn, for example, (in order to look at the order of 
the subject matter coherently) to shh subjects. The first subject is treasure ; then he ¡ 
goes over or switches to the subject things found. Now treasures are of course not p 
strictly speaking found. You have to dig in order to dee whether there is anything ho 
to find. But what ís common to treasure and things found? e 


(They belong to someone else.) 
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Yes, but in robbery also you take away someone elsefs. What is the cheracteristic 
of treasures aná things found? . y 


( The worth ís not in proportion to the effort expended.) 


Well, in the case of the thing found there is no effort except perhaps to s5toop 
down and pick up this thousand dollarebill, or whstever it may be. So that can't be 
the common thing. What is the difference between treasures and things found on the 
one hand and, say, property which is stolen on the other? . + 


: a . 
( You don't know who the original owmer is in the case of treasure and things found.) 


Yes, that 1s true, but I think there is. something else. Something connected with | 
what you mean, but there is something else. Because it has no known owerg 1t is less 
watcheá, less protected. The lost thing is not protected at all because the owmer i 
may not know that he lost it, and 1f he has lost'1t he doesn't know where. It is un- 
protected. The things which are still in his property are somehow subject to his looking 
for them at the right place. 


Now he turns after that to slaves and free men, especially slaves first. Slaves A 
are also property. But what is the characteristic of slaves as property as distingulshed ..: 
say, from some household utensils? . : 4 


( Alíve.) 
It is alive, surely. But looking at 14 from a harsh property. angle. 
(It is more closely watched.) 


A sháve ls more closely watched, surely. .But what does 1t have in common? What 
connects the slaxwe with the thing lost añd distinguished him from the household utensil? 
The slave has a tendency to run away. Yo8 know, the protection is here particularly 
difficult since e human being is much cleverer about that then a sheep or ox wauld be, 
In other worés, his willingness to tun away and the ability to run away is a transition 
to the thiggs which have run away, as it weee, without any hope of recovery except by 
mere accident. I just want to show you that there is some comnectíon. One only has 
to think about 1t. 


Now the second great subject, as 1 said, is orphans and guardiens, especially 
orphans. Then there ís a transition not explicitly made to anotheregreat subject, 
“the redd4ionbetween parents and chéldren, husbands and wives, but with the greatest 
emphasis on aged parents and grandparents. So prphaens and these aged parents siand 
“out as the great theme in the center of the book, and they deal with human beings who 
are particularly helpless, and therefore ín need of a much higher degree of justice 
" on the part of the others who are connected with them. Piety, pietas in the Roman 
sense, 1s the great theme ín the centéerof the book. Up to this point the order is 
tolerably clear, but then we come into a complete mess. He begíns with sorcery and 
witcheraft, then turns to violence, verbal injuries, madmen, again vergal injuries, 
beggers, damage done by one's property, slaves and bessts, and finally witnesses and 
pleading. But if we look more closely we see this. Sorcery and witchcreft come first. 
: Tn other words, one can say superstitionión opposition to genuine piety. Then he goes 
over to madmen. I know that the first subject is violence but 1 w111 brings this in 
later. The connection between sorcery, witehcraft and maúmen is also clear considering 
the religious interpretation of madness which existed in classical antiquity. As for 
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the subject of wiolence, which then leads to other forms of injury, namely, verbal in- 
gury, end the xspecial theme there is ridiculing fellow citizens. Explicit reference 
to comády. So you see you have now up to this point these recognizabie subjects - 
sorcery/witehcraft, madness, comedy. The next subject is beggars. Do you see any 
comection between comedy and beggars? The first word of the section dealing with 
beggars is pity, or compassion. Does this ring a bell? 


( 15 reminds of Aristophanes and . . .) 

But where did Aristophanes get these beggars from? 
(— Euripides.) 

And Euripides wrote what kind of themes? 
( Tragedy.) - ASS 


And does tragedy have something to do with compassion e-or pity? Aristotle says 
it does. So, in other words, objects of píty is the natural transition from the ' 
objects of ridícule. Then he goes over to the subject damage done by one's property, 
in the first place, by slaves. Do you. see a connection between the preceding subjects, 
objects of compassion - beggars andnd slaves? 


( Well, there is a certain connection between the slave who damages property and ' 
the keggar who kind of gets property through persuasion.) 


No, but the simple subject slaves without any specialjy, is 1t not related to 
the preceding subject? What would you do if you would suddenly come into a region where * 
slavery is practiced? What would be your action? ' 


(- Pity the slaves.) 


Surely. This simple feeling which was so beautifully expressed in certain words 

of Lincoln - of compassion for slaves; thet is not a privilege of modern times. 1 
mean this simple feeling of pity for people exposed, perhaps without any guilt or fault 
of their own but mere ill luck, a lost hhttle of whatever 1t may be, is clear. One 
has only to read Homer and read what Andromache says about hereprobable fate when Troy 
will be captured; she will be a slave woman somewhere in Greece to see that. We over- 
estimate the caláousness of thoughtful men of former times. YI can illustrate it by 

an example waich always made an impression on me. A modern romantic writer, in these 
histories of literature I see he is called e realist, Flaubert wrote a novel, Salammbo, 
. dealing with Carthage at the time after the first Punic War. Hannibal was a young 

boy of ten or eleven, and the enemies of his father, Hamilcar, tried to hurt Hamilcar 
_ Where it hurts. Hamilcar had only one son, Hannibal. And so they arranged a big. 
celebration in honor of Baal, the celebration to consist of the sacrifice of the first. 
born son. That meant Hannibal. Hamilcar, of course, did not give in so. easily, and 
so he went with his bailiff to the sáive quarters and looxed for a boy who was more 

or less of Hannibal's age and size. Añd he picked him. And he was, of course, burned 
properly according to the required ritual. But the interesting thing is this. When 
the slave mother saw that her boy was taken away, and she was sure that it was for no 
good purpose, she became what they now call hysterical. She cried and so on and so on. 
Andá then there is a beautiful sentence which shows the soul of the modern romantic. 
Hamilcar never had given 1t a moment 's thought that this wasafeeling being. No, she 
was a piece of property. And you can easily see how Flaubert enjoyed this alternative 
kina of human beings, wholly unimaginable in modern times - Hamilcar, who doesn't 

even dream of such a possibility. Now that is a modgrn romantic's version. Naturally 


¿ 
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there vere masters in the past who didn't know that. But Plato was not such a man, 
and quite a few others too; all the poets knew that. And so 1 think there is really 
a connection here between these two subjects. 


We have seen, then, objects of pity - and that means somehow tragedy - aná then 
ve understand immediately the last subject, witnesses and pleading, where explicit 
reference is made to the ert of forensic rhetoric. So what I am suegesting is this. 
That while Plato was compélled by his enterprise to write a complete legal code, z 
aná thus had to go into all kinds of things that were terribly boring to him, he coulán't 
help enlivening them by some more interesting considerations - some of which I believe 
can be discovered without too great difficulty. So now let us turn to the most im- 
portant passages within the book, unless someone has a question regarding the subject 
of the order in Book XI. It isa fect that only comedy and forensic rhetoric are men- 
tioned; tragedy is not mentioned. What that means is a long question. Perhaps we 
get nevertheless some very interesting material about tragedy from this very book, 
but that we must see. 


Now let us first see in 913b-5, close to the beginning, he makes a distinction 
between the virtue of the soul on the one hand, and a right on the other. He says: 
"As it will increase in virtue of soul and in justice”. Not quite correct, not literal 
enough, but it is tolerable. Why is justice not virtue of soul? In Farabi's Plato, 
paragraph 30, this same distinction occurs, exactly the same. 1T believe that . . 
(inaudible) . .; I don't recall any other Platonic passage where such a clear distinction 
ís made between the virtue of the soul and right, or justice. Can you interpret that? 
Can you understand that? Why 1s justice not a virtue of the soul? 


( Perhaps he 1s alluding to a justice which we would not call the moral dust ice 
but a political justice, a distribution of materjal goods rather than a distri- 
bution of parts of the soul.) 


That goes, 1 think, in the right direction. One could perhaps staje 1t as follows. 
. The official definition of justice given in the Republic is,minding one's own business. 
And this is first of all a political definition. Doing one's own job properly in a 
well-ordered society, where the function would necessarily be salutary, a reasonable 
function. This definition is, however, meanttbobbe universally valid, i.e., not only 
ín the best society but also in other societies, for the individuel. And here minding 
one's own business is a purely private, if one can use that term, quality of the in- 
dividual. And it has no primary relation to social matters. The fact that justice 

ís the social virtue is certeinly implied in that. a 


: But now there comes (we cannot read eserything of course) the problem of adult- 
eration and deception. That T think calls for some attention (9164-6, page 01). 
1 think we vil just begin with the paragraph on that page. 


He that exchanges for money +. . . most of us generally exhibit in matters of 
religion. : 


Now let us stop here. Now why is this an important question, going beyond the 
mere stipulatíon regarding honesty in business? 1 think no long argument is needed 
why the legislator must do something about the prevention of simple crooked actions 
in the market place. The subject has a much broader meaning ín Plato. 

( He finds it subversive.) 


But that goes without saylrz -pthat every crime has the potentiality of becoming 
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a cancer, everykkind of crime, in the body politic. But what is the broeder, 1 mean 
the really broad meaning of the subject? ; 


Ú' Is 1t that commercial transactíons are essential to the life of the society?) 


No, no. I mean we must go beyond the cormercial. That the commercíal is en 
essentáally necessary thing ¿is obvious 3 there is no interesting problem in that. 


( Might A] not have something to do with the fact that adulteration goes against 
nature? : 


No, he uses the broader term when he speaks there at the beginning. Adulteration, 
end lie, and deception belong to one genus. 


( They are all untruthful; there is an adulteration of the truth.) 
And why is 1t such en important theme? 
( How are you góing to get to the truth?) 


It is possible to give a very simple answer to this question. You don't even 
need a sentence. One exptession which indicates the gravity of that problem in Páato. 


( The truth is the good.) 


Yes, but that doesn't show the problem. Did you never hear of the noble l1e? 
Plato enlarges here the subject of adulteration by saying that adulteration and lie 
end deception belong to the same genus. And you see “he indicatíon which was quite 
strange (how does he translate that toward the end of what you read) that one shoulá 
not take - it sounds almost like one of the ten commandments - the names Of the gods 
in vain. 


( ” "sullying lightly divine names".) 


411 right, but "sullying lightly", so in other worás vullyíng non-1ightly woulá 
be a different story. Now how could one , 1f one were tryíng to express it in terms 
of the ten conmandments: "One should not take God's name in vaín onllight occasionB", 
That yopumust admit is quite a problem. No, Plato thought of this problem here. We 
must never forget that and notimake Plato's doctrine simpler than it is. ' 


Now the next subject, related to this of course , is trade. And that is a very 
long section, and also partly very fumy. 1 think we wi1l try.to read that y and per= 
haps omit some other things (9182, page 105, Ebe paragraph). 

Following close upon . . . concerning whicky 


By the way, why does 1t follow close? Plato does not always spell out every 
connection. : . a . 


( Retail trading is practically a matter of chesting to begin vith.) 
That it is a matter of adulteration to begin with? What do you mesn - 1? they 


give you alcoholoic beverages or wine , they dilute? It is fatrly common there , you 
mean? Or is it at least possitle to be very common? é 
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( He seems to mistrust every shopkeeper in the city.) 


Yes, now let us see since that goes probably too far. Let us see what he has to 
say about that. 


concerning which . . . ís ordaineá to this Purpose. 


Let us stop for one moment. One can say that goes even bejond Aristotle in Just- 
ifying trade. Way ls it natural? Why is 1t according to nature?. Itisa very strong 
statement for such an emmny of. tradellike Plato , Or relatively such. Why ís 1t natural? 
You stated it here. 


( + «(inaudible response). .) 


Can you illustrate this, because without illustration one doesn't understand 
prectical matters. : 


GC Well, if the chicken farmer has too many chickens , he trades them to the shoemaker.) 


Now you could, of course, say, however, that this chicken farm 18 already a human ' 
establishment, and there should only be mixed farms in the first place. So take some AA 
thing vhere no human arrangements enter at all. Cen you think of something? 


(Well, you can't grow fish on land | 


Or salt, and so on. So things aré unevenly distributed, but men need these 
tunevenly distributed in an even manner, that is to say, roughly speaking. You need e 
salt everywhere, and yet salt is not everywhere avaibrble. You heed timber everywhere, 
but not everywhere is timber available. So this natural wunevenness, uneven distri- 
bution, and the natural equality of human neeás for these things makes trade indig- 
pensable and rational. Continue. 





purpose. And the hiring and the Ínmkeeper . .. for no little courage 

“I don't know Why he translates courage; no líttle virtue. That is already an 
interpretation which ís questionable - that courage should be the particular vírtue 
required here. Continue. : 


How do you mean? . . . to a mother or a nurse. 





, 211 right, so, in other words, since Plato was never afraid of amaking preposterous, t 
absurd or ridiculous proposals , 28 he has shown in the Republte , Why does he not coma , 
up with this proposal that the most virtuous members of the community must engage for E. 
some part of their lives in retail trade y because that is a particularly corrupting ER 
thing. As the report points out , ít is stated, but no reason is given why 1t ís y 
dropped. We must figure out the reason. Why is it dropped, although it is such an 
eminently sensible proposal. And the example which he will give in the sequel shows 
it beautifully. Why is it dropped? ] E 


( Perhaps they would not be competent. . «(inaudible) a a) 


We are speaking now of trade at home. 


( + - «(inaudible response) . . ) 
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Well, do you believe that a very great degree of cleverness is required in or- 
der to understand the quality of the merchandise, and so on? 


( Well, not the quality of the merchandise . . .) 
So that you don't deceive anyone. 
( In order to have the proper enterprise one must . ...) 


But why should they have? I mean Plato made it clear, perfectly clear, that no 
spirit of enterprise is needed. There is this obvious need for a more even distribution, 
and this must be done honestly; it is a great public function, but a dangerous one 
because the temptation is so great to try to get more than one should have. Therefore, 
let us delegate the most virtuous members of the community, say people like you. 

After you got your degreá you have to go three years into the, say, second hand car 
trade, which 1 understand is in special need of some impoovement. And thus to be 
honest, and say that this car has these and these defects, that it 1s not worth a thou- 
sand dollars but only two hundred and so on. So you impovve the status of that trade 
immensely. : 7 


( But you might even abolish the trade.) 
How? 


( Vell, if all of us honest people were to engage in the second hand ear trade, 
and tell the people honestly what the car was worth, then you would soon go 
broke. You wouldn't make any profit. There would be no more second hand car 
dealers.) y 


] see. But. still I don't know, because there are still people who want to. get 
ríid of a second hand car. And if all second-hand car dealers were honest men they 
might even get what they get now, but the buyers of them would get them much more 
cheaply. 1 do not know whether the difficulty lies here. 


( One of the problems would be that the satisfactions which occur as a result of 
a day spent in trade do not fully occupy the talents of a very virtuous man.) 


But take a farmer. This old question discussed, you know, there was a time when 
there was a taboo on trade but especially on banking, which was at that time calied 
not banking but usuzyy And then some clever men said, what is the difference betveen 
teking interest for money and taking interest from land. You know, that was a major 
point in this discussion. And so if one looks at the problem without bias, why should 
the activity of a farmer, especially say a very small farmer, be morally superior to 
súch a men fulfilling a public function, bringing salt to the saltless area rich in 
timber aná vice versa? Why should this be? And he takes only that profit which is 
needed to keep his family, to givevsustenance to his family. Why should it be? What 
TI am driving at is this. One must consider the possibility that Plato mekes a conscious 
concession to the gentleman's taste. I don't believe 1t would suffice here, but 1t 
is possible that it is part of the story. You know that we have seen such other con- 
cessions on former occasions. You remember - in the case of certain kinds of homicide, 
where concession was made to the feeling of the demand of revenge? That could be. 


( l would suggest that the vírtuous man should not become a. reb4il trader for the. 
same reason that he should not become a slave. Both the slave function and the 
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retaltetail function are necessary functions of the society, public functions, but they 
are unworthy.) 


Yes, but that 1s a question of a certain . . (inaudible). . But from the highest 
point of view that would be a concession, because that is e very external consideration. 


( What would be a concession?) 


A concession on the part of Plato to the general social opinion. After all, we 
mustn't fool ourselves. That a man may have the most unpleasant and unsavory profession, 
(I mean savory here from the point of view of our noses) and can be a. man of the greatest 
inmer dignity. 1 hope you have no doubt about that. Whereas someone having 4 position 
of the highest social dignity can be a man without any inner worth. That is trivial. 
And Plato knew that of course. So from the highesttpoint of view, these merely social 
aná external graces are not decisive. And that from the highest point of view would 
be a concession. Take, for example, this concession vhich plays a very great role 
and to which Aristotle alludes. Ina wey the most degrading occupations in the oláer 
view are those where personal service of the body to someone else is involved, say, 
barbering. A blacksmith is a different story. He doesn't serve you, but serves 
your horse, whereas a barber was regarded as degrading and other things of this kind. 
But why should this really be a point of view valid for a truly superior man? After 
all, in a deeper sense it doesn't degrade a man to shave another man. 


( Isn't 1t possible that this can also discourage the maintenance of the virtue 
of the men who went into that in the first place.) 


That is exactly the point he makes. He admits thet it5 is a particularly dangerous , 


3ob morally. Therefore, let us ask the most morally protected men, the most virtuous 
men, to go into that. 


( - But doesn't he have a rule in one of the earlier books that citizens were to keep 
away from this entirely, and the alternative was to have people who were not so 
important to the state, . . +.) . 


A11 right, but we ascend a bit in the argument. We took something for granted. 
in the earlier argument. Taking the situation as it is now, where the lovers of gain 
turn into that, and then of course 1t becomes degrading. But we can question that. 
Assuming a very great power of the legislator, and Plato assumes that ali the time «+ 
especially in the Republic and to some extent even here - and he makes explicitly this 
proposal how wonderful these sefvices of trade are - would become visible if the most 
virtuous men in the community were delegated to perform these functions. 


( But virtuous men are needed to perform other functions.) 


That ís an important consideration. Andá also another important consideration, 
which played a very great role in ancient times and even up to the first world war if 
I am not misteken, at least ín some countries, was the relation of the profession 
to military service. For example, Xenophon's argument in favor of agriculture, farming, 
as the gentleman's profession was that the farming activity is most conducive to be- 
coming good soldiers - a view which prevailed until the first world war, and the latter 
part where the technological character of war came to the fore. And then the industrial 
wrokers proveá to bé superior, at least they found this to be true in Germany, to the 
farmers. Up to a certain point it was simply so that benerally speaking the' farmers 
Were the best material for military service because of that. life in the open air, 


; 


[ 


1 
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and exposure to all the toughness of the life as compated with that of the artísan 
or the trader in the city. 


( But to pursue the point even further. Is it valid to say that somehow the farmíng 
activity is a better and nobler activity than the retail trading activity, even 
eranting that 1t was honest?) 


The reasoníng which Aristotle indícates in tke first book of the Polítics is 
this that the farmer earns his livelihood entirely from nature, and everyone who 
lives on other human beings 1ís always confronted with the possibility of cheating. 
You cannot cheat the earth, the soil, but you can cheat human beings.. That was surely 
one point of view. But one has to go into that, and especially one must be grateful 
to come across such a passage in Plato, where one sees a man trying to go beyond the 
merely accepted opinion to see whether that is really necessarily so. It is a remarkable 
passsge . 


( Í was thinking in connection with the remarkx about cheating, that perhaps part 
of it is due to the fact that there is no manifest or clear natural standard 
to indicate what the right exchange would be. I was thinting of the passage 
ín Aristotle where he sort of mákes it clear that these things are not in themselves 
commensurable - which are traded.) 


Yes, but they are made commensurable by money. And Aristotle gives the formula 
for the fair price - time , and then the value of the material. 


( But 1t is also the effort and the apain undergone in the production. And there 
is also the element of need.) 


But still, that did not prevent people for a very long time, up to Arecnbishop 
Laud in England inclusively, and in some countries in even more recent times, to esta- 


blish maximal prices, minimal prices, this kind of thing. That someone really exploibbs : 


a scarcity situation, that is a defensible proposition. You can't expect a great 
exactness to the penny in these matters. 


( Wasn't he unjust to make money on a monopoly 'of the wine-presses?) 


Yes, but he did it only in order to teach a more fundamental lesson - that a 
philosopher could do that ¡if he wanted. 


( Make money or be unjust?) 


Yes, but perhaps this one injustice, if it was an injustice, was redeemed by the 
very great lesson 1t conveyed. 


( But isn't the very fact that retail trade has always more or less lent itself 
to encouraging something like cheating, and that the goods iii are not 
by nature commensurable?) 


But I think we must admire, nevertheless, Plato's attempt to transcend the common 
views in order then to discover, perhaps, valid reasons. But let us continue, because 
I thinx the example he gives is very helpful to understanding it. 


But as things are now . . +. this vay; of suecoring distrésess 


; 
Ñ 
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ls this not a beautiful description of the situation - to compare this benefactor 
an inn to help tired travellers, you know? Ánd then yOUa, 
tever to do with such motivations but only wíth the ex- 


of mankind who esteblished 


find out 1t has nothing wha 
ploiting of the necessities of fellow humans. 


( I just wonder 1f Plato's point is really not a rather simple one, whether we 
little beyond him hen we start talking about the con- 


have not really gone a 


cession he might have mal 
be simply that the retail trade, 
in itself, and 1t depends upon t 


becomes + +. +.) 


Yes, but would this not apply to every other occupation as well? 


10 


( The fact is that people attribute to this trade 


in itself. Plato is, 1 think, 
upon the fact that the mass of 
is a good way to vent thes 


motel, or whatever, it is here, has high prices 


It could just as easily be the other way, 


But, on the other hand, of course one co 
prices is defensíble because of the difficulty 


de to the gentlemenly occupation. ' The point seems to 
or any other sort of commerce, is mosálly neutral 
he people filling these roles whether or not it 


trying to say. this is not the case. It depends 
humanity have desires and they have found this 
e desires and get gains for themselves. That the desert 


as you said.) 


mid say that he charges somewhat higher 
of transport and all this kind of thing. 


something which is morally bad 


is probabjy a good example of this. 





That they go beyond that is probably true in all cases. But there is a disagreement? 


farmer addition exertion means only that he can 
he had certain basic desires and wanted to become more comfortable, he could only Rey 
try to increase the yield on his ground. While 3 
sibility of gyping someone else and achieving the same benefit the farmer achieves 


1f he increases his yield, 


And also the inflicting of injustice, 


But there is a great mitigation because at least the 
are his kin, and therefore a mitigating element enters, whereas the retail trader is * 
of course let loose on people who are not his kin. Sure. But it is very good to 


give these things some thought . 
To these evils then . . + shamelessnes 


We don't need the rest. 
_excludes citizens from any 


( T wes thinking of some intrinsic difference between trade and farming. For the 


grow additional things.)And 1£ 


the trader has always the pos- 


and thus benefits the community by additional production.) 


which is of course possibk on a farm to0, 


free members of that household 


Let us finish this passage where we left off. 
s and meanness of soul. 


Thís is the argument which leads up to the law which me 


participation in retail trading. 


Now the next point to which I voulá like to draw your attention is in 9204-7 
(page 113) at the bottom of the page. 


Sacred to +. + - to their dívine ancestors. 


You see, this sentencz 
the who of the relative clhuse could also re 


"ho have out life supplied with the arts.” Now the 
ambiguity. Who supplied owr lives with the'arts - the human artíficer or these two 


gods? This is a great queition going 


traces of 1t. In the myth¡of the Protagorsas ¿s well 


reference ís made to the £ 


| 


¡ 
É 
| 


vine origin of the arts. 


| 


with which we began is probably translated correctly, but 
fer to the two gods, Hephaestus and Athena, 


interesting thing I tnink is the 


through/the Platonic dialogues; we find many 


as the nmyth of the Statesman 
Here this statement is, to say 
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the least, ambiguous, and even more likely to be understood the way i3t is understood 
by the translator. The whole wpuestion úf the origin of mankind is involved here. 
You know - a perfect beginning with gods at the beginning supplying men with the arts, 
or an imperfect beginning where man gradually and slowly developed the arts. That is 
what is involved. Now if we resd the immediate sequel we see that the ascription 

to the gods of the arts is a problem on the practical level. 


If eny craftsman . . . merciful becuase of his kinship. 


You see, in other worás that can be turned around. 1f we understand the gods 
properly we will revere the gods, be ashamed before them and then act virtuously. 
But on the othér hand we can also emphasize the femily relation, as 1t were, and say 
"Very well, the gods fight with us artisans anyway; they ere our kin, and then take 
them as protectors of his own iniquities. In the immediate sequel or a bit further 
on there is a remarkable praise of art - an open, sincere and truthíul thing by nature. 
Art as distinguished from trade. ; . : 


( . .ineudible . .would this be an argument against the position that Plato held 
a personal god, at least in the Christian sense?) 


No, what he has in mind here is only this. The divine origin of the arts can be 
interpreted in two opposite ways: ina moral and in an inmoral way. The moral way - 
the obligation to the gods, and the immoral way - the gods are on your side. You are 
the friend of the gods, as it were, and they will stick to you regardless of what you 
do. That is the point. So the mere velief in the divine origin is of no use. The 
crucial point is the morality of the believer, the morality of the believer and not 
the belief itself. That 1 think is implied. Aná that is, of course, also relevant , 
on the basis of the biblical tradition. This misuse cf religion is always possible. 
Now this praise of art is I think quite important and a theme of all Platonic dialogues, 
se can say. . . 


Then somewhat later (921e-6, or at the end of 921 as a matter of fact) he trans- 
lates "a law wiich counsels rather than compels". This dimbinction is made also else- 
where in this book, and is a fundamental déstinctíon. AÁ counseling law and a compelling 
law. What ve understand today is, of course, only a compelling law - A law with sanctions 
by punishment. But in the Platonic. view, and that is not merely the Platonic view, 
there are also laws where no compulsion ís involved, only praise and blame of the 
legislature. But they are also laws. For exemple, 1f something is declaréd to be 
undignified; that is not a law in the modern sense. But from Plato's point of view 
it is a law. Here what 1 want to emphasize is only the explicit terminological dis- 
tinction between a counselling law and a compulsory law. E 


( Dontt we have something of that left in Senate/House Resolutions and some laws 
which are passed with remarkable little penalty, say, the latest civil rights 
law. It has little compelling worhh, but as counsel . . .) 


To what extent is what you say correct? There are some people here who have 
taken courses in constitutional law. What do they say about that subject? 


( Weli, you might say 16 is aimed at compelling and simply a defective measure to 
compel, because of certain circumstances as the result of its creation.) 


1 see. In other words what is vulgarly know as a law without teeth. 


( This would be one way of looking at it.) 4 


¿ 
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But that is a defect then. I have been told that in the Czarist code, maybe not 
under the last Czar but earlier, there vas a law to the effect that men should not get 
drunk, and there were no penalties involved, no senctions. And that is of course 
a mere counsel. This kind of thing is ridiculous from the point of view of modern 
legislation, but they were not regarded this way in olden times. Plato ín this respect 
simply voices the earlier view. When you read the Old Testament laws, for example, 
there are quite a few cases in which no 'sanction is involved, which have a merely hort- 
atory character. And yet they were not regarded as not fit to 'be part of a code. 


( I vonder Whether we coulán't make the distinction in terms that we now make 1t - 
in terms of law which has sanction and custom? A custom is the kind of thing 
which counsels you to perform in a certain way in a society, and there is no 
penalty necessarily for failure to comply.) 


No formal penalty, but there is of course also disapproval. ' 
( Yes, there may be disapproval.). 


Yes, sure. Oné can only sey this. In this older notion of laws the distinction 
between custom and law was not so simply and clearly draw as it is today. And that 
is a long story which leads to very interesting problems of jurisprudence. Why? You 
have to raise the question of principle. Where is the line to be drawn? 1 mean not 
only in this or that case but as a matter of principle. And this eventually found ¿ts 
philosophic expression in the distinction between law and moraliky as a distinction. 
The beginning of this was made in the Enlightenment and in German classical philosophy 
very much is made of that. Then in the 19th century it became common throughout the 
western world - that law has in itself nothing to do with moralíty. This leads to. 
other grave difficulties, because there are always limit cases where morality enters 
the law; for example, the famous example of contracts - contracts against good custom - 
where morality and custom somehow come in in the course of. Judgment by the judges. 

It is no donger a simply legal concept. And bther things of the same kind. We have 
now reached the end of the first section, and we begin now with the section on orphans, 
and I think we shoulá also read that. page ho). 


We have now made regulations . .» . feeble state of mind when we imagine that 
we are near the poiht of death. : ] 


Now this is very interesting. Probably we would have no difficulty ín understanding e 
that, but Clineas has a difficulty here as we see from the sequel. How do you explain 
1t? j 


( Isn't it unusual that he is addressing himself to Clineas gratuitously?) 

No, probably he foresaw that - that Clineas ís in need of being told that. 
( Vell, why should he foresee it?) 

Because he is a very intelligent man. This is universally true of all Platonic 
dialogues - that the chief speake), Socrates mostly but here the Athenian Stranger, 
cannot be understood if he is notíseen to be by far superior to the other individuals 
in such a wey that he knows well Ja advance how the other fellow is going to act. We 
have seen such cases, when he say¡ casually in this dislogue » "By some accident we 
have come to this point," when 1t ¡is clear. .. y 


(break in tape) 
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. + . see a tall woman in white, and very beautiful, appearing and teérling hin that 
on the third day you will be in (how do they translate 14? ). the fertile sphere. That 
is the verse from the Iliad. And addressed by Thetis I think, to Achilles. Now 

- Phthía ds somehow in the general direction from Athens. As Thessaly, the country to 
which Socrates was supposed to go, and then Crito is amazed by this foresight, this 
prophetic dream of Socrates - that he had seen in hís dream that on the thira day from 
now he will be ... ; ; 


( Perhaps it comes from Achilles, 1 believe, saying that if 1 run away . + ¿) 


Then Socrates improved it in a way that his mother told, I guess. You see,. here 
that is of course an ironization of Socrates' foresight, an exaggeration of it. But 
that is the notion which.Plato had of Socrates, and also of the Athenian Stranger - 
that he sees through the people to whom he talks. It could be, although 1 would have 
to study that much mofe carefully in order to decide that, that this "Oh Clineas, this 
limitetion on meking wills or testaments. And then 1t proved to be correct by the 
reaction. : : : 


(  Couldn't you say that in so far as this ís contrary' to accepted practice and 
Clineas seems to be so concerned with accepted practice, that you anticipate this 
even before he begins?) : 


Yes. You see, you have to consider two things surely. Incidentally, in this 
first question, Where he says, "How do you mean this, Stranger?" Now in my experience 
the Athenian Stranger is called Stranger in all cases where he appears strange to them, 
to Clineas or to Megillus. That is true. One thing is that the Athenian makes out- 
landish proposals, proposals, with which they are not accustomed. But the other things . 
“which you must also not forget is that these are olá menj therefore, they are not elmply 
Cretans or Spartans, but old Cretans and old Spartans. Sometimes these are not the 
qualíties of Cretans or Spartans but the qualities of old men which induce them to 
react in the way that they react. And 1t is perfectly possible that the question of 
the last hold on power an old man has to punish the disobedient children - how does 
Locke put. 117 : 


( He has no smell call upon the child's affections.) 


Yes. If he can give you more or less. - And to be depráved of that is very much 
disliked. Now let us go on. 


How do you mean that, Stranger . . . of death, Clineas. 


, You see, he says again Clíneas. He emphasizes that. And that is also another 

point. Don't forget your mortality, a broader point. That is a danger in which we 
all are. And the Athenian Stranger never forgets that for a moment. That is the 
difference. Neveró Gontinue. 


Clineas, is a difficult . . . of human affairs. 
You see, again he adáresses him personally by using his name. Continue. 
It vas . . . are at the point of death. 


And so on. And then he iries to show the necessity of putting some limitation 
on the freedom of testation. ¡But there is another point which is important to consider. 
What is the state of mind of tpo dying man, the dying father of a family he has described 


! 
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here? 
( Revenge on his descendants.) 


Anger. Let us not forget the Pletonic tripartition of the sowl. Well, reason, 
that is a class by itself; but what are the other two? 


( Spirit and desire.) 


And what does anger belong to? Spirit. Surely not desire. 1% is too late for 
that. But that is an important point. Since this problem of spiritedness is terribly 
important, every little remark which Plato makes must be considered. In other words, 
here we learn this simple thing that when 1t is much too late to desire men are still 
capable to be angry, end still to be spirited. 


(.. Cóulaán't they also be full of love for their kinfolk?) 
That could be. If they are of the proper temperament, they might be. 


( It is interesting that we elso have the case where people leave all their money 
' to cats and dogs, and 1 guess this would be a love for the animal in ppposition Ren 
to the people who may have mistreated them.) 


That is what some people say - that this extreme love for animals is usually 
the counterpart of a deficient love for humans. But there are other points. 


( Since anger ís directed towards suppression of desire, another's or one's own, , 
one could say that when desire is at its minimum then the spiritedness or anger 
could reach ¿its fulfillment. It might give a certain connection between asceticism 
and a severe morality.) . $ i 


1 would not want to draw any further conclusion, but I think thís simple remark 
is not unimportant, and how this remark would fit into other remarks about the same 
subject in this very book in an interesting question. I did not say entirely without 
reason that there is an explicit reference to comedy and an explicit reference to 
rhetoric but. not explicit reference to Pe And 1 just wonder whether these things 
in a deeper stratum do not fit. 


( Since we are flying around here . . .) 
We do nothing more than that. 


K The reason why he is angry, you might say, is because he is not angry in general, 
but rather he is angry at the fact that here he ís with his last chance to be 
and do, and this bum on the outside is trying to cheat him.) 


That would also be the answer to Mr. 1 take it. If you takk such a simple man, 
he has really nothing to look forward to. The only way in which he can show his power 
is by denying 1t. 


( - Or granting 1t; 3 that ls, granting or denying it in the fashion he chooses. This 
is the last chance he has: to be.) 


i 
Í 


Il just wonder. Is not the connection this - death, the end, no hope pS further 
desires, the fearful character! of death. Man opposes himsel? to the thought of dying. 
| E 


i 
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What remains there except to turn this aversíon, 1f he doesn't want to take death lying 
down, to vent it in revengful action. Something of this kind. But that needs of coursa | 
2 much closer analysis. 5 á 


( ls this also a reflection on the laws of the desd and not only of the dying, 
because there seems to be some disparagement of the old lawglvers.) 


Yes, in the same connection. 
( That somehow the . .inaudible . .wisdom should take care of the living.) 


Now let me see. Surely, one has to donsíder that there must be e Jlinkup of some 
kind. That seems to be a characteristic of all ancient legislators - that they have 
been too kind, too indulgent to dying old men. Thet is true. That is an important 
point. It must be kept in mind. How thig all must be línked up eventually is completely 
hazy, and one must wait patiently until such time as one gets the link. But you must 
not forget that according to a very respectable doctrine developed beautifully by 
Fustel de Coulanges in the Ancient City the origin of Greex religion is really ancestor 
worship. Now that means the dying or the dead, the ancestors - grandparents and so On, 
must be appeased by the living. They have been deprived of the good things available 
to the living, and yet they have a very great power over the living. This is very 
clearly developed by Coulanges at the beginning of his book. Now here you have these 
people, you know, where thumos, anger, of some sort is the primary appearer. TI mean 
they can become also the lovin loving protectors, but they have to become appeased, to 
become that. R . 


( What I had in miná ws a very difficult passage in Farabi's commentary, where he ] 
says that the feith or support of the living for the law is the highest virtue, 
and . . inaudible . . the living against the dead.) 


We get some more passages about the subject a bit later. We can't take care of 
that now. 


Let us see first in 9251-5 (page 431, top). 

Now we must not fail . . . defects of mind or body. 

In other worás, the situation is this: the estate must be kept together, and 
then there is a very repulsive heiress there. But someone is defined by law to marry 
her, you know, and he might very well prefer to be a beggar in a foreign country than 
to be the husband of this creature. Sure. Now what does Plato in his wisdom say to 
these difficult questions? A 

So we might suppose . . . life intolerabie to the person so obliged. 

That is a remarkably clear statement about the essential defects of laws, and 
the solution is that living arbiters who know the situation must then prevent hard- 
ships. The principle of equity. Now let us see a bit later (926e-9, page 435Í. 

In the first place . . . fools. So if thisis... 


May 1 mention the fact that HOVhSre does the word mythos, myth, occur noxe in 
the oríginal. Continue. 


So 1f this 1s really . ... of the dawgiver against such offences. 
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You seg, the anger of the lawgiver, which is mentioned here in another context. 
Continue. 

But the disobedient and he who . . . both parents living. 

Now why ¿is here this emphatic recourse made to these stories or tales? "ay ís 
1t needed? What does the lawgiver command, and why is this command in need of such 
a reinforcement? That would be the question. What does he command? 

( + +. inaudible question . . ) 


Yes, but what does the lawgiver demand of the guardians or the law wardens, the 


. ¡people in charge of the orphans? 


( + +. inaudible question . . .) 


Like his own chiláren. In the case of his own children there is a natural love. 
Here these are not his children, aná he should love them as if they were his own children. 
And how does this work out? Let us see in the sequel. We don't have to read everything,  :; 
so let us begin with the last word on páge 437. ; 





Consequently, in its... . will be extremely opportune. 


And so on. So there ís admonition and threst, but the threat is more emphasized 
here. He also head spoken of the angeY of the legislator. The reason is this. In oa 
proportion as the law makes a demand not in accordance with nature, the compulsory o 
element, either by human compulsiómnovrthe threat by divine powers, is required. There , 
is no need for threatening the natural parents as to taking care of their children, 
excepting in perverted cases. But in this case it is essentially necessary, because that 
natural pity is not so common or so reliable es the netural love for children. 








( Is the anger of the lawgiver parallel to that of the dying man, who is also angry 
and...) j EN 


Not identical but there is a kinship between that. The lawgiver voices what the 
dead parents wuld say. The dead parents of the orphaned child would make this threat 
to everyone hurting their children. But these wills of the dead parents become effective 
only through the voice of the legislator. There it is not identical but akin. Of 
course his consideration is simply this - that the orphans are es much future citizens 
as the non-orphan children, and if they are ruined or deeply hurt in their dhiláhood 
this is by no means for the good of the society as a whole. But they are particularly 
exposed to the viciousness of bther men because they do not have this natural protection 
afforded by natural parents. 





( The anger of the lawgiver is ín some sense in di in that he ís more angry 
the more unnatural his demand is.) : 


Generally speeking. 

( IT vas ¿just wondering. The áthenian Strangerhhere seems to hege an accent on the 
necessity of love in the life of a child, a sense of being loved. He exhorts the 
_Guardians to love them es their own children. It seems to be a consideration on 
the basís that they need this love to somehow grow up and be good citizens,) 


Yes, but in an entirely unsentimental way. But otherwise clear. 
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( But how does this compare with the Republic where children are not to have fathers 
and mothers? Do the prescríptions in the Republic concerning the rearing of 
children somehow.go against this?) 


There is no question. But we have read this in 739 - the deviation from the sacred 
life. The establishment of private property aná of the fawily is the difference between 
the Laws and the Republic. Now as for the Republic I can only say this. 1 believe 
there is plenty of evidence from the Republic, especially if one reads 1t thinkingly, 
to see that Plato regarded this as utterly impossible, utterly impossible to have this 
communism. 1 explained this more than once - that he did this in order to bring out. 


( Certainly, but 1'm saying that it is not only utterly impossible but also utterly 
undesirable.) 


Sure. Both. For Plato that is not so greatly different. What is utterly impossible 
is, as such, fora reasonaeble man undesirable.  ' , Í 


( Í mean that even for the philosopher in his divine madness it would be utterly . .) 


Sure, sure, I know that. But there is of course this great problem, because this 
affection that parents ordinarily have for their children, going together in frequent 
cases with great stupidity, can do a lot of harm. But still in the early years, at 
any rete, the affection is more important one could say. Because not so terribly great 
an intelligence is needed, at least according to the old-fashioned view, for treating 
a baby up to three or four than when they are ten or fifteen. 


( But don't you think that Plato really considered that the state as conceived in Ñ 
the Republic 1s desirable even though it is imvossible, and even ulitimately 
desirable?) 


There is a verse in a modern poem, or drama, called Faust by Goethe, where Faust 
says: "Him Il love who desíres the impossible". That is absolutely impossible for : 
Plato or Aristotle - that a sensible man could desire the impossible. That is out of 
the question. That is a kind of dream in which you could indulge for some time before 
you coulá have fully realized the impossibility, but wen it is impossible give it up 
and replace it by a sensible one. As for the Republic that would lead us much too far. 
We would have to go through a chain of reasoning which 1 could not reproduce in five 
minutes by which one could show that is impossible. I ask you only to think of this 
simple thing. Consider the argument at the end of the seventh book, where the original 
condition--1f the philosophers become kings or the kings become philosopners - is 
radically modified;. namely, not only must the philosophers become kings but they must - 

_also expel the whole citizen body older than ten from the city if the good city is 
to come. And think just on the basis of wnat you know of human nature and human affaire 
to see whether that is not tantamount to admitting the impossibility. 





( I admit this is tantemount to admitting . . inaudible . . but I had always md 
the impvresion that Plato takes this quite seriously in a vay.) 


In a wey, yes. Because a theoretical and hypothetical discussion'is for a theo- 
retical man domething very serious. By thinking this possibility through, of the 
comunism and all the arrangements, and by realizing why they are impossible, one 
understands the' polis.. It is an attempt to deny the polis in the guise of an attempt: 
to improve it. It is really a destruction of the polis. But we cannot sumuarize the 
Republic in a few words; that is imposkible. i X 


But to come back to the subject aj hand. That is clear that in proportion as the 
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demand is not supported by nature or even against nature, 1t requires ruch sharper 
punishment, harsher measures. Let us look at 929a-6. 


Such cases should be dealt with a . . and likewise his son's kinfolk . . . 


We don't need these details. Now this is a case of the bad son, the bháick sheep, 
TI do not know how this is translated in the English translation, in Deuteronomy. What 
is this son - a drinker, a spendthrigt, in other words, a bad Boy. And that is a very 
remarkable passage in the Old Testament. Father and mother bring him before the elders 
and finally he will be stoned. That is the case which is under discussion here. But 
also the characteristic mood in the parents, passion in the parents - especially in the 
father p is thumos, spiritedness and anger. Aná then also a bit later, 929e-5 to 6, 
vhere this point is just sketched in. On page 443, what he puts in brackets in the 
middle of the page. y . 


For no law. ..- undergo many changes. 

In other words, this boy is not necessarily lost if he is such an undesirable 
fellow at nineteen or twenty. Therefore, the possibility of adoption of this son by 
another father, by another old citizen in the commmity, is left open. 


( Isn't he also tactfully trying to arrange that it might be the father's fault 
that the son ín being exiled.) ' 


Therefore, the provision that the father cannot unilaterally do it, or the parents, 


but that it has to be checked by the commmnity as a whole. And in the first place by the Ñ 


whole femily, by the large family, and then by the community. 


Now there k$s a very beautiful passage later on in 930 (towards the end) t111 932 
(beginning), but that 1s too long to read, about the aged parents and grandparents. 
That is a very impressive passage. They are the true statutes of the gods in the house 
on whom the well-being depends. Again the case of helpless people who need special 
protection by divine sanction. 


This discussion of family relations comes to an end in 932d, and then he sudéenly 
turns to the subject of witcheraft. The connection I believe is this. Wa have here 
been concerned with religious emotions and with religious institutions, and the gross- 
est case of misuse of such notions comes then first. There are only two more passages 
which 1 think we should read. Oneeis at the end of 933, and 4t concerns the doctrine 
of punishment again - which is here stated ín a simple and QUanir rad form. That is 
on page 457. 


In all cases where one man . . . renounce to a great extent such lamentable conduct. 
Now that is a very simplified version of the Platonic doctrine of punishment, and * 
et this point it is of vourse very common-sensical. But also 1t does not make clear 
the fundamental problem. 


There is one more passage in the next paragraph which we should read. That is 
concerned again with the problem of thumos - spiritedness or anger, however you want 
to translate it. 


1f any be a maúman . . . belongíng to the highest property class . . . 


That we can omit. Begin later in the paragraph. 


¡ 
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There are many and various forms . . + of his evil temper 


What he trenslated "evil temper” is ¿in Greek thumos, the spiriteádness. By vírtue 
of the evil nature of the spiritedness. ontinue. 


by which man in the . , - but gratitude from his passion. 


Let us stop here. Now that is a remarkable passage. Here thumos is called . 
TPAYMA Axaplor ova, an ungraceful thing, a thing lacking grace. And if£ you think 
of the importance attached to 1t in the Republic, and the high praise bestowed upon 
it, thet is quite remarxable. Well, I remind you of the simple point. In the Republic 
you have a tripertition of the soul - reason, then spiritedness, and then desire. 
Spiritedness is given a: much higher status than desire; aná contrary to sóúmple everyday 
experiences, spiritedness as such is assigned a higher status than the desires. This 
does not really make sense 1f you think, for example, that someone has a desire, a 
low, base desire, for something forbidden, mean. But if he does not get it and gets 
angry about 1t, that is in no way nobler of course than the desire. 1t might even 
be baser. So there is a great difficulty here as to why such a high status is given 
to spiritedness. Now the word for desire, in Greex em Sujua., designates a variety 
of phenomena of which the most interesting, from Plato's point of view at any rate, 

As eros. Now we see in the Republic that eros is treated very badly. For example, 
when the tyrant is described, a man who is injustice incarnate, he is also presented 
as eros incarnate. The exaggerated praise of spiritedness is accompanied by a demotion 
o? eros. That is one of the greatest difficulties, and characteristic at any rate, 

of the Republic. Now here this remark about thumos is very important. Thuros is 
described as something remote from the graces. * 1t cannot be appeased3 It is uncon- 
“trollably savage. On the other hand, there is a connection between eros and the graces. 
That this bad side of thumos, of spiritedness, is so explicitly stated in the Laws . 
ís comécted, I think, with the relaxation of the extreme úemands made in the Republic. 
That has something to do with the subject we touched upon before. In proportion as one 
makes demands on man not in agreement with man's nature, harshness and therefore also 
spíritedness, anger, are required. In proportion as these demands are made more in 
agreement with human nature, as they are made in the Laws, the need for this thumos, 

or this spiriteáness, decreases and therefore its true nature can be brought out more 
clearly. That I believe is the connection. 


( Could 1t be partly the fact that Plato had grown old? The spiriteádness, the 
: high-heartedness may have characterized hís younger days, but in the crabbed 
period of old age . . +.) 


But the trouble is this. While one doesn't know very much about 1t but takes 
the present day accepted hypotheses as fact, Plato wrote the Republic and the Banquet 
in his middle age. Now the Republic is the praise of spiritedness and the demotion of 
eros, nd the Banquet is the praise of eros. “o there is no basis for that. In addition 
I would say this - that Plato wrote this when he was older; this we know certainly 
because Aristotle said the Laws were written after the Republic. And there are even 
some treditions which sey Plato wrote this in his last years. And surely Plato too 
wes an old men the seme as he was a young man. But before we are able to judge how 
age affected Plato end to what extent this is noticeable, one would have to understand 
him much better than we do. I give you 2 simple illustration of that. The subject 
matter of the Laws requires from Plato's point of view a dialogue between ola men; 
this is explicitly stated at the begining where he states that we now have an absence 
of young men. And this was required. Even if Pleto had the thought of the Laws 
thirty or forty years eprlier, in his opinion it fould require old men - just as 
Aristotle says in the Elmics, that is not so greatly different, that this ethical subject 


+ 
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cannot properly be discussed by young men who lack the experience which comes with 

the years. You can enlarge that and can say that older men, who are not senile of 
course, are the best men to speak about these matters with competence. Now 1f this 

is so, Plato could have imitated the mannerisms of the old, the great poet that he 

was, even when he was young. Secondly, Plato might have had this notion very early 

in his life - "If I live long enough I am going to write a book on laws as a kind 

of practical supplement to the Republic. But with that I wait until I am olá because 
it will then be easier for me to write, to speak like an old man?. And then, what 
would seem to be a mere imposition of nature on Plato, old age, was in a way free choice. 
One cannot tell; 1t is absolutely impossible I think. 1 think ín the case of all ds 
writers the attempt to give a psychological explanatíon breaks down. 


( Is this really a psychological explanation?) 
That is a DAFORQLOgicn. éxplanation. 


( He may have been deliberately stressing the wrong side of spiritedness because 
he was after all addressing himself to two old men.) 
That is not a bad poánt. In this form I woulá consider it. Can you state 1t more 

clearly for those who have not seen that point? Let me give you a simpler and broader 

argument. The men here are a Cretan and a Spartan. Now in the Republic Crete and 

Sparta are presented as timocracies, the second best regime. And in the Republic 

that is coordinated with an order of the soul. The best regime, aristocracy, pre- 

dominance of reason; the second best, timocracy, predominance of spiritedness; then 

the third, fourth and fifth, preponderance of desire in various forms - preponderance 
of necessary desire, oligarchy; preponderance of unnecessary desire, democracy; of 
umatural desire, tyranmy. So that is very good. In other worás, for the same reason 
he has to fight courage so strongly in the first book, -eónce courage and spiritedness 
go together, the polemic here. Thet is a good point, surely. And that is then wholly 
independent of any attempt to psychoanalyse Plato, which I am sure you didn't intend. 

Such a thing is blasphemy, of course; worse than blasphemy. 


1 can only say that as far as I have come in understanding Plato , 1 think this 
question of the status, of the relation of spiritedness and eros, leads very deep into 
the thought of Plato. One could perhaps say the problematic relation of these two things 
in man is the Platonic formula for the human problem. Now is there any ather point? 


( You mentioned that people who are mad would be kept in houses, and this raises 
a general problem for me. He hasn't yet, even thoush he is talking to the Spartan, . 
brought up the problem of the exposure of children and the extermination of 
undesirables.) 


I think that was discussed - the exposure of the children. It is in an earlier 
book, although TI couldn't say where. Where does he speak of this? I believe 1t is 
in the fifth book. 


( I don't think he seys anything about the exposure of children there.) 
What about the sixth book? 


( There is a possibility that it could come up in the fifth book. They are talking 
about the overproductá. on of children.) 7 


TI thínx in the sixth look , because hwhen he el of the beginnings of PS life 
TI think there is a referende to that. But I may make 2 mistake regarding that. But 
% y . 
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for my own private use 1 would use this inference a fortiori - 1f even Aristotle allows 
the exposure of children, aná Aristotle is generally speaking much more civilized in 
these matters, then Plato in his radicalism would surely not simply forbid it. At 
least discuss 1t; perhaps decidé against it on practical grounds, e.g: , másuse and 

so on, but have no objection to 1t in principle. 


( I was wondering with the mad people that instead of locking them up that they 
might simply be eliminated.) 


That is a good question, but you must not fárget that madness was not regarded 
as e simple disease. 1t had also a certain halo of divine thing, being possessed by 
something, and not necessarily by evil demons. The notion played a great role. 1 
quoted this remark from the Banouet - that madness has been the cause of the greatest 
blessings. I mean Pláto under stands it differently, but speaking here from a legal 
and very common-sensical point < of view he surely made quite a few concessions to ac- 
cepted notions. That-we have seen going through the book, e.g., the adoption of slavery, 
certain penal provisions (1 have forgotten now which they were). Certain kinás of 
involuntary homicide were obviously a concession. For example, why should the forgive= 
ness of the dying father to the son who is a rage killed him be so decisive fob the 
legislator? After all, if this grave action of attacking one's father is to be dis- 
couraged so ruthlessly as the whole situation demands, why should a particular meekness 
or miláness of a given father have any say in the matter? Or take another case, the 
right of asylum. This is another example, wholly irrational from a rational point 
6f view. And still some concessions are made to that. This goes through the whole 
book. This is not a many-headedness on the part of Plato; he does these things with 
his eyes open. And the formula which indicates the principle of these concessions or 
compromises is this - that nous (intelligence) is and is not identical with nomos (the 
law). And to the extent to which it is not, that is shown by these concessions. And 
that it is ¿is shown also by quite a few attempts to transcend the acceyted. And the 
clearest cases of this transcendence occur at the beginning and at the end; at the 
beginning, the wine drinking - which is initially overstateá as áxunicenness but later 
on as a very mila thing - and then at the end (the twelth book) we get this nocturnal 
council as a most nds institution, which also trenscends the political set-up 
as such. 


(end of lecture) 


o 
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+ + +. your paper was excellent because it suffered from certain defects which I shall 
mention. But I would say definitely that it was unusually interesting. You made quite 
a few excellent observations, and 1f 1 may try to express the impression which 1 got - 
you looked to me like a man who goes deep into the sea, a diver, looking for things 
but water came into your eyes somehow and you didn't see certain very obvious things. 
But you did bring up some jewels, especially what you said about, the very ingenious 
idea you had, the connection between the end of the Laws and the end of the Republic, 
especially this story of Er and the three fates. That is a very sound and interesting 
observation. ? , 


Thétre are certain points in which I believe you are wrong e.g., wat you said 
about the general and the physician. Without looking up the passage now 1 would suggest 
that you huve probably been misled by the translation. That can happen. And there 
Were some other things which I will take up.” Also what you said £bout the funerals - 
you remember, the; funerals were so important right at the beginning - the example of 
what the legislator should do - in Book V. And at the end bt comes up again - the 
last topic of the legislation proper, and there the problem of life after death,is, 
of course, present. The absence of a doctrine here regarding life after death ís very 
revealing. But on the other hand, 1 believe to say the Athenian Stranger 1s a tyrant, 
a man who is devoid of any capacity to: force, doesn't seem to be warranted to me. 
Unless you enlarge the meaning of the word "tyrant" in such a way that a man who rules 


over men not on the basis of law but on the basis of physical, i.e., natural superiority ¡d 


(as he rules over Clineas, for example); then it might be defensible, but 1t would need 
a long argument before it could be: accepted. 


Now you started from the question, which is very good and very necessary, "Who 
is ruling?" But then you also made some remarxs, one remark 1 remember, which shocks 
common sense, and therefore is not acceptable as 1t stands. For example, if you take 
the judges or maybe, in the case of arbitration, the arbitrators,aand the people 
abide by the arbitration, then the arbitrators rule in this case. If the verdict of 
the judge is accepted, the dudge rules. 

( It has to be carried out; someone has to execute 1t.) 

Yes, sure, but that is simple. : : 
( But there seems to be a difficulty in the passage there.) 

Í didn't notice 1%. 

( + + +» inaudible question . . +), 


, Let us see. The judge gives the verdict, say capital punishment , to take the 
most simple case. And then some people are commanded to execute that. Simple. 


( In that case, yes.) 
A11 right, but... 
( To take the case under consideration, one may 1s supposed to pay someone else. 
. If he doesn't do it, then the other - after a year or so - can come back and 
tell him . . .) 


Well all right, but there is always a judge of the last instance, whoever 1. 
may be. 
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( So here the executors would be the rulers.) 


No, no! They do what they are told. If? so, then the cops would be the rulerg. 
They always do or are supposed to do what they are told. . 


Í I head in mind the separation of church and state in partícular. Remember the 
difficulty at one time when the church would law down rulings and the state 
wouldn't enforce them?) 


Yes, but this difficulty doesn't exist in a pagan society where there is no 
independent préesthood. So I say there were certain little things which could be. 
disposed of very quickly because there is a clear hierarchy. And you come up ulti- 
mately to the law wardens. And then in the last stage, the last section of the twelfth 
book, you see there is something bti11 higher then the law wardens, and that is the 


o 


nocturnal council. 3 So one could say . . +. 
( That 1s what I was attempting to: show.) 


That is, of course, perfectly correct. And you sald this very nicely to begin 
with: there are two alternatives - philosopher kings (Republic) and the other alternative 
is the Aristotelian one - ruling and being ruled at the same time (the citizen body). 
Surely, these are the two alternatives and there you are absolutely right. And then 
you made a very interesting remark: you said the ruling and being ruled is not so 
simple here in Pliato's Laws because of the four classes. The highest class has an 
edge; 1t rules more than the other classes do. Sure, and certainly more than the lowest 
class. And then you made e very ingeneous point when you made us think of the four . 
classes in the Republic. And, of course, that is very good. After all, it makes sense 
to call the richest class the golden class, and the second richest the silver, and so 
on. You know the usual explanation is this: that lato took over here Solon's arrange- 
ment, the old ancestral polity of Athens. And that is true, but the question, of course, 
erises: Why did Plato choose Solon's? And the mere fact that he came from the same 
family as Solon or that Solon wes his compatriot is, of course, not sufficient in the 
case of a man of Plato's intellectual freedom. Therefore one can take this into con- 
sideration - that the hierarchy, gold, silver, bronze, iron, reflects in the element * 
of body the true hierarchy of perfect virtue and more or less diluted virtue. That 
is a very good point, one for which 1 am greteful. I really wish to emphasize that. 


And then you made another point which is certainly not absurd but which 1 would 
like to get a better understanding of. The Republic, you say, is the rule of philo- 
sophers; in the Laws you say there is not a rule áf philosophers (and that is denon- 
strably correct) but.a rule of philosophy, doctrine as distinguished from the living 
intelligence of the philosophers. That there is a rule of doctrine can ve very well 
defended. But is it philosophy? You yourself made several qualifications. 


( Yes, I said it was less than philosophy but more than a lie.) 

Yes, that is a very good remark, I think. You say án other words, that the doctibne, 
vhile not being philosophic, has a higher degree of truth than the noble lie of the 
Republic. And then either you saíd or I inferred (it doesn't make any difference ) 
thet the non-philosophers are intellectuslly better offfin the laws than they are in 
the Republic. You meant that, surely? 

( That ís vhat 1t means, yes.) 
And that is, I think, very good. Very good. Because in the Republic they are 


> Y nd 
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really kept on the level of the noble lie and merely tolá these stories, whereas here 
this natural theology of the tenth book is the public teaching. That is extremely 
interesting and I think absolutely covrect. And it fits in very nicely with certain 
things which we discussed last time, namely, thet in the Republic (if you remember 
that) the spiritedness has a much higher status “than 1t hss ín the Laws. And this 
higher status of spiritedness in the Republic is connected with the umnaturalness of 
the Republic. In the laws we have a more natural order od society, and accordingly, 
the accepted teaching can be more in accordance with nature; 1t can be more true. 
That, 1 think, is a very good remark. . 


Theve were the main points you made, and they were very well done. Tam very. 
grateful for that. And then you lánked 3t up with another point. 1 must think aloud 
ín order to see whether that is acceptable. You referreáa to the tenth book of the 
Republic, to the myth of Er especially, and said that is not a part of the official 
teaching of thé city of the Republic. Although Socrates, Glaucon and the others 
talk this over, they, the founders, whether the citizens will be told that story is 
absolutely . . + : 


( Exactly right.) 


Thet is at least not certain. And you believe you can show that 1t cannot be a 
part of the official teaching of “the city of the Republic because this teaching would 
create a danger to the rule of philosophers. That I did not quite understand. 


( Well, first there is the problem of free will, the insinuation that everyone can 
pick up their own life . . .) a : 


After death. But that doesn't help them nov. 


( But doesn't that mean they make the choice as to the kínd of uveryday life they 
lead? I2 they thought this, wouldn't this affect the way they lead their everyday 
life.) 


: No, think of India. Let us start from a very practical proposition - the caste 
system. This caste system means, of course, terrifíc hardships or deprivations for 
the lower class. Now how can this be defended? And the Hindu answer ls: they chose 


that way of life. And therefore it serves them right. It is not unjust that this fellow . 


ís an untouchable. He chose that prenatally. Il do not mean in the mother's womb; 

even before that. And there is something similar, of course, in the Republic. Every- 
one has chosen the character and the nature waich he possesses, and therefore he cannot 
complain not only tbethe government but even to a creator. The freedom of will doctrine- 
is clearly stated in the second book in the teaching addressed to the guardians. The 
reason is very simple; if there is no such freedom, evil has to be traced to Goá or 

to the gods. And that leads to great difficulties, because if the gods are the cause 
of evil, then they are not simply good. Then they cannot act as models. Therefore 
another caums of evil must be found and the morally most useful view is that it 4s your 
feult, not the fault of anyone else. Your sin, either in yourself or in an original 
sin;sfit doesn't make any difference) is the cause of evil. Therefore 1 do not regard 
this point as decisive, but another point occurs to me in this connection. The myth 
of Er contains, in a very much disguised way, the Platonic cosmology. You know, there 
is a description of the whole cosmos given in an entirely imaginative form. Take the 
astronomy. This astronomy is given in the tenth and twelfth books of the laws in an 
open form. That would confirm your thought. The Laws are, in the public teaching, 
more open to everyone than in the Republic. 1 think you established this point very 
well. It is very remarkable that in this book, in which the word philosophy cccurs 





¿ 
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a single time, . .. 

14 Twice. In my book it occurs another time.) 
In the translation?  , 

( No.) 


Then show it to me. You are absolutely right. (967c-8) Is it the only other 
passage in which you found3t! I see 1 overlooked it because the subject matter 1s a 
reference to the comic poets and it was so interesting to me that 1 did not see 1t. 
Thank you very mich. Is there any other reference - to the word philosophy? 


( No, only the other one to which we have already referred.) 


I am not surprised that I missed this, sónce one cursory reading never suffices 
for certainty in these matters. There may be some more references, but at any rate 
it is extremely rare. There can be no cuestion. Now that a dialogue of this length, 
ín which the word philosophy occura (let us say) not more than four times at the 
outside, should present to the citizens a philosophic or almost philosophic teaching, 
whereas in the Republic the word philosophy occurs infinitely often, that a teaching 
adaressed to the citizens who are not philosophers is infinitelyllower is a fact of 
the utmost interest. It is ln a way already a definition of what the laws mean. 


( 1 tried to indicate that the citizens had more training in philosophy.) 

That goes a bit too far, but surely the status of the non-philosophic citizen is 
in the Laws much higher with regard to philosophy +han in the Republic. That is cer- 
tainly true. Now if someone else found any other reference to philosophy 1 would be 
extremely grateful to hear of it. 

That the life after death is less important in the Laws than ín the Revublic 
I believe one can sgy, although it is of course mentioned Tas you ció in 0 
tenth book. : 

( It comes out altogether there. They remove it almost entirely.) 

Yes, especially in the twelth book. That is true, and your linkup of this with 
the issue of funerals is, I think, a very intelligent idea. But why is the doctrine 
of life after death really a problem as far as the solitical aspect goes? 

( Is it that 1t represents a court of appeals beyond the control of the philosophers?) 


Yes, beyond the earthly polis. There is a reference in the twelth book dt the 
other gods to which he will go. They are not the gods ruling the city. That is also 


in the Apology. 
( The auditor wil1 go to the other gods.) 


After death. 


( Well, A does he die? Does he have to die? Can't he become a nocturnal council 
member? ; 


The nocturnal council are living human beíngs. They do not belong among them. 


£ 
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I don't know whether 1 can bring it out now clearly, but the dialogue which is devoted 
to the question of life after death is the Phaedo. That dialogue tekes place on the 
day of Socrates' death. The good life is defined as learning to die. A depreciation 
of the body, of this life, and hence of course also of the polis 1s very visible there. 
In other words, that problem which is well known on the scale of universal history from 
the conflict between other-worldly religions and the secular, worldly state. There 

is a tension here. But that needs a long argument. Within the límits indicated I 
think what you said was absolutely right. But why did you speak about materialisnm 

all the time? That I did not understand. 





( I used it as a comprehensive word, an understandabie word. The argunent speci- 
fically comes from the sophistical arguments.) p : 


But where does it come in - in this over all argument regarding the character 
of the Lawsf =>, 


( Well, it is an attempt to ámprove materialistic argunents.) 


But improving materialistic exgunents is a very ambiguous term. It could mean 
a better materialism. 


( I think essentially that is what 1 had in mind.) 


No, 1 think that is clearly wrong. Because for Plato the soul and mind cannot 
be understood as bodies. I mean, that they are essentially connected vith the body 
is another matter. If you mean that by materialism, that would go much too far. This 
subject w111 come up in a certain passage of the twelfth book as we shall see later. 


And then what I didn't understand at all is when you seid the problem here has 
e, certain parallelism to the digma of freedom of speech in modern society. That 1 
dídn't understand at all. 


( I ves using the wine incident as an exemple. In these wine parties the purpose 
is to give the people freedom of drink, and if it turns out that e are drunkards, 
then they don't let them drink anymore.) 


In the Laws? 


( In the laws. On the other hand, if they are abte to drink, are moderate men, 
then this is found out and 1ít is know that they can continue to let then árinx. 
In modern society they give us freedom of speech. We can talx as much as we láke. 
If we say something that is wrong, we can be persecuted or punished for it. On 
the other hand, if we can speak and notssay anything that anyone else vouid object 
to, then they lééttus continue to speak freely. I think that is undeniable. It 
also has a funny effect onpeople in that they all then tend to say much the same 
thing. I think 1 have heard the remark that people in modern times, modern 
democracies, are very much alike. They are not as much individuals; individuality 
does not tun through our society.) 





That is what some people say. 
( It seems that freedom of speech contributes to that.) 


Well, X do not quite see what you mean. I have no objection to your comparing 
speaking to drinking because, for exampte, in both cases the mouth is involved, which 
is not altogether negligible. And also people become drunk by speaking just as they 
become drunk by drinking. And there are probably. more analogies. But the difference, 
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1 think, is this. There is not this liberty of drinking in Plato's Republic. Just 
es in the Platanio Reyuhlic the freedom of speech comes in on the basis of very severe 
restrictions, the ecdom Of drinking comes in only with very severe restrictions. 


( But to return to my original narrative, 1 was using that as an example. Take 
the tenth boox which is, let us say, entirely available for peopie. There are 
other passages, but take the tenth book in particular. You have all the arguments 
of an atheist; there are many, many atheistical argunents there.) : 


No, the thesis of the atheist is stated. No arguments. 


( And then a person can read these things. They are open to him; he can drink 
of these things. Now granted these arguments are weaker than the very strong 
arguments, say, of the Athenian Stranger in . . 


Well, that we don't have to argue. But at any rate he sees the alternative. 


( He sees the alternative. He:can drink, and if this corrupts him you know what 
to do with him. You punish him,oor exile him, or vomething like that. On the 
other hand, if it turns out that he follows the doctrine which is very plainly 
laiad yo there , and there is no question that it is a doctrine; it has enforce- 
ment. 


There 1s no question about that. The first dogma in existence, at least in the 
the Western world. And then? If he behaves end is correct? 


( If he behaves he is just following the doctrine. He is doing what everyone did 
at the drinking bouts. Granted he isn't ketting very much.) 


Oh, I see, that is what you mean. All right, I have .nothing against that. In 
other words, there is a certain wine judiciously made available to the citizen body 
which is not made available to them in the Republic. That is true. 


( Il also mentioned Clineas in the first book vith his talk about victory or war," > 
courage being the only virtuous thing. It is the same thing again. . .) 


You mean as a bad. . 


( As a bad thing. Clineas himself introduces these atheistical arguments, or these 
bad arguments. . .) 


Without knowing 14. 

( But they are there for people to read.) 

But you have to already put two and two together, and in this case one and ten 
(meaning Book 1 and Book X) and then to see that Clineas' position follows legitimately 
from the atheistical position as presented in the tenth book. But we must now conclude 
our discussion of your paper. j 


Now let us first turn to the plan of the twelfth book. 1 think it is always wise 
to try first to get a clear: plan. Now there is only one clear remark, and Rae occurs 
in 956b (page 523 in Loeb) ¡t the beginning of the paragraph. 


And now that we have ¿et6n + + . deal next with judicial procedure. 


| 
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Now let us stop here. That is the only remark of this kind in the twelfth book. 
And that is very important because 1t tella us up to now, after the conclusion of the 
section on masistrates as well as on education, we deolt with business transactions. 
That is certainly true from the beginning of Book XI. And so all these subjects of 
the twelfth book in particular and, of course, of the eleventh, deal with business 
transactions - and that is a problem. And now we come to the law courts and actions 
among citizens and so on, but this is a difficulty - look at the beginning of Book 
IX where it was said law courts and trials and actions. I only want to show that a very 
ciear remark of Plato on the plan of this last third of the Laws doesn't jibe. Tne 
problem is to understand the relation between the plan actually pursuad and the plan 
indicated here. The ordinary explenation is, of course, that Plato changed his mind 
while he wrote, and then he died before he could bring 1t into harmony. Ioamnot in 
e position to solve this problem, but I would like to turn now to an enumeration of 
the subjects of Book XIY and while I do that to see whether this makes sense. Quite 
externally stated, first, embassies and the large theft of public property. Now the 
connection between the two subjects is not too difficult. From time to time you read 
sombíhing ebout what ambassadors,consuls, and other people do with public money - even 
ín our age. Now the second subject is war; war dnd the crucial importance of strict 
obedience to the superiors, military discipline. No one must do anything while ín an 
army Without having been commanded to do so - neither eating nor drinking nor anything 
else. The same applies also with minor modification to peace. Here the only connection 
I see is public property, public magistrates. In this connection one subject comes 
up and takes up unusually large space, and that is the question of the deserter -p 
in the more precise form of the man who threw away his shield. You remember that that 
is very extensively discussed, and Plato is very mila on that fellow, amazingly mild. 
We shall see that later. The next subjects are the audits of magistrates after they 
have completed their term of office. The connection between theme two and three is 
not diffícult to see, because in both cases - the man who throws away his shield and 
of the magistrate - there can be failure for whiich the individual ¿in question cannot 
be held responsible. You have elected a very honest man as a magistrate, and then he 
simply is not up to his office. I mean he is not bright enough, or he is not healthy 
.enought. Sbitisa failure due to his physis, his nature. Now the same consideration 
applies also to the man who threw away his shield. You know, he may have hed a failure 
of nerves or some other thing of the same kind. Now the connection between soldiers 
and magistrates is clear from this point of view. The first rate soldiers as well as 
the first rate magistrates are the citizens worthy of the highest honor in the polis. 
So this is another form of the connection between these two themes. 


The fourth subject is oaths, and tie point here reads very modern (by modern 1 
mean 17th century). The use o8 oath is severely limited, severely limited beyond 
what was the constant practice at that time. And why weas this limited? Why should 
not so many oaths be demanded in judícial procedure as they are actually demanded? 
Way? What is Plato's decisive reason? 


( The notion of the gods had changed.) 


It had changed. That is the emphasis. Not because there is anything wrong 
with oaths, but because the notions of gods had changed. In other words there are many 
more perjueres now then in the past, because people don't believe any more in the gods 
to that extent. : 


( + + «inaudible . . ) 
Yes, but that is extremely interesting because 1t has very far-reaching consequences. 


Ve shall sée this later. That is the truth underlying your remark about materialism. 
That is too narrow a term, but unbelief is now much more common than it vas in the 
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past and therefore the laws must be different. But the crucial implication of this 1s, 
of course, that this applies not only to the provisions regarding oeths but 1t is an 
tacit premise of the wiole code naturaliy. The old codes were based on the prenmige 

that the codes were divinely given by Zeus through Minos, by Apollo through Lycurgue. 
That was very gradualldy undermined in the fírst book or books as you may remember. 

Ánd now the human legislation, the legislation that does not pretená to be more than 
human legislation - the whole of this is pervaded by the principle that beliefs in gods 
have changed. And, of course, the crucial consequence is this - because the traditional 
belief in the gods can no longer be counted upon,a new basis has to be found. This new 
basis is in the last resort what? What is the new basis of legislation after the belief 
in gods has decayed? I mean there is only one alternative. It can no longer be be- 
lieved as divine revelation - Minos and so on. What takes íts place? What is the 
foundation? If this works. > 


0 


( Personal authority + + inaudkble. . .) 


But from which is that derived? 
(_ FRich citizens.) 


But how is the significance of wealth end wisdom to be established if 1t is not estab- .]: 
established by divine revelation? 


(By what is called doctrine.) 
By philosophy. Let us not hesitate to use that word. Surely, to that extent 


the philosophic code. This foreshadoes already the nocturnal council, which is a council 
of philosophers, at the end of the book. 





Now the next subject after oaths is emigration and immigration which covers that 
important subject travelling. Is it necessary to elaborate that? I believe quite a $ 
few among you can answer that question. What is the link between legislation regarding | 
oaths and travel? Yes? E y A 





( : Mhher countries have other gods.) ñl 
Surely, and? 
( + + «inaudible response. . .) 


But still that does not explain to us the implication of the section on oaths. 
All rígnt theny if you are in another country you swear by other gods. That's all. 
That is the only conseguence which would follow from that. But it is really a very 
simple thought, and I am sure that... H 


( To look for philosophy in other cowttries, is this what you mean?) 


No. For example, but travelling is a condition of philosophy. I mean not neces- 
sarily physical; Socrates never travelled as we know, but that was en accident so to 
speak. But without travelling Socrates would have been impossible. Think of the ex- 
emples which he uses in the laches. Someone says courage consists of always attacking 
end never withdrawing, and then Socrates brings the example of the Seythían covalry. 
How does he know of the Scythian cavalry except because some people travelled there? 
The primary way for realizing that the so-cálled values of one's society are as such 
not natural (as such, as the mere values of one's society) is to see other societies. 
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]l mean even in present day relativism this is the most trivial argument. 

( Are you saying this is a commonly held opinion then, or is your interpretation . . ) 
No, 1 sa say it was a commonly held opinion then. 

( At that time?) 
Yes, and even before that. 

( I wes thinking about after that.) 


No, before Odysseus. The wisdom of Odysseus is due to the fact that he traveiled 
so much, not only to Troy but afterwards because of his troubles. And he had known 
the minds of many men. It is right at the beginning of the Odyssey. That is from 
the very beginning. y ' : 


The next subject ( and that is very hard)- I can only repeat the enumeration) 
contains such subjects as security searches on other men's property, a statute of 
limitations, preventing by force people from appearing at a law court,at contestas 
and games, and so on and so on, and fineliy, votive offerings to the gods. I have 
been unable to discern a principle there but I am sure that Plato did not do it without 
any rhyme or reason. 


( With regard to the searching of other men's properties, the pérson has to enter 
under certain conditions naked before he can search. Would that remind in any 
way of Aristophanes' comedy The Clouds - where the person goes into Socrates 
"think tank" but is informed by Socrates that he has to disrobe first?) 


I don't remember that. Certainly I would say that is an interesting confirmation 
that there was such a legal provision in Athens. 1 didn't think of that. Thank you. 
But generally speaking disrobing, stripping, ewas used as a simile for learning, or 
for that matter, for teaching. 1I glve you a. simple example. Il stripped when 1 revealed 
my ignorance regarding the second reference to philesophy. The grossest case is, of 
course, examinetions e-where the soul, the ignorant soul, of the student is completely 
stripped in the presence of the examiner. And the word gymasium, Which means the strip- 
ping place, has immediate reference to the stripping for bodily exercise but 1t was 
applied also to philosophic schools. The Bythagorean school is called, for example, 
ín the Corgías a gymasium. Why? The soul, the mind is stripped when you teach, learn, 
converse. 1% is clear. No pretence. Even if a man is extremely ciever in concealing 
his nakedness, sooner or later he is found out. 


Now I thought only of two possible passages as keys, and let us look at them. 
The first (995c, page 521): E 


Everyone shall regard . . . the penalty shall be death 


You see, that reminded me of an Aristophanean comedy, of.the Acarncans, Where a 
man mekes a private deal with the enemies. Now if you read on a bif, 


and if any . . . that for good deeds a man ought to receive gifts though not 
for bad ones. 


That. is interesting. That has, 1 think, also a contemporary flavor. 


To decide wisely end . . . to death once for all. 
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"For a11" is a gratuitous addition of the translator. He shall die once. Now 
you remember there was a passage in 946e-1-5, page 493: 


But if he be convicted . ... he shall pay a double penalty. 


Yes, it is clear. In the case of a money fine 1t can be doubled; death you 
cannot double. Does it remind you of another passage which we read?) 


( Yes, the passage that indicated atheists would die not once, .. . +.) 
The ironical athelsts. 
( SWould not die one death and not two deaths.) 


So, in other words, either three or "n" deaths or none. What I was trying to 
show is only that there are certain very fumy things, funny business, going on in this 
seemingly very serious legislative enterprise, and one has to consider this in order 
to interpret it properly. I cannot: say more about this section than wat I have said. 


Now after this very mysterious section beginning with securities and ending with 
votive offerings to the gods, he turns to judicial procedure. 


( At the end of that it is interesting to note that Clineas is found agreeing that 
reason is the first of the virtues. The section just after the votive offerings, 
963.) i 


But that is much later. 


( . I'm sorry.) 


And then he comes to judicial procedure again. This creates a problem because 
that subject had been discussed before. And then the last subject, naturally. What 
is the end of all human doings - the end in the simplest and most massive sense? 
What is that? ; 


( Death. ) 


Sure. That is no value judgment whatever. And so, interms of the legislator, 
funerals. That is the final subject. We begin really from birth (you remember, mar- 
riage and birth) and end with death - as he had promised us in the first book. And there 
the légéslation proper ís finished. And then we come to a broader consideration: how 
to preserve the whole code. And the answer is given that there must be some now insti- 


tution - the nocturnal council - which is in fact identical with a group of philosophizing 


men. This much about the plan. Now let us tmrn to the most interesting passages, at 
least as far es we can cover them now. And let us first see at the beginning of the 
book : 


1f anyone while acting . . . shall suffer and pay if convicted. 


Now wait a moment. I observed this only now. The first subject matter :enmmtioned 
is ambessadors. The last subject of book eleven was forensic rhetoric. Those of you 
vho have read certain other Platonic dialogues will have no difficulty in linking them 
up - these teachers of rhetoric who are sent by their cities as ambassadors, like 
Kippias, Corgias and so on. Now read on here. 


Theft of property is . . . shameless . . + 


A 
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Uncivilizoi is, o£ course, a somelmat British translation - unbecoming a free man. 
( Ungentlemanly.) 

Unliberal or ¿illiberal, unbecoming a free man. 

has any of the sons . . . knows better than the whole tribe of poets. 


Let us stop here. So you see we come back to a great theme - the relation between 
poets and legislators. And it is made clear here that the real juáge in such matters 
is the legislator and not the poet. He mentioned Hermes here who was notárious for 
thievery. That must, of course, be changed because once a god can steal ( and we 
must remember the gods are, of course, models for men) the terrible consequence is 
obvious. You see, by the Way, that this sentence is rather ambiguous. No son of gods 
(beginning 941b) has ever done anything of this deriving pleasure either by guile or 
compulsion. Thet doesn't completely exclude the possibility of theft, only of such 
theft as connected with deriving pleasure from guile and corruption. There can be 
maybe other cases; at least it is an ambiguous seatence. You see also the distinction 
he makes here between true and plausible, as TI would translate. Sombtáing could be true 
without being plausible and the other way' round. Now if you will read on a bit were 
you left off. . 


he therefore that . . . is possibly still curable, the other incurable. 


Now let us stop here a moment. By the way, the word which he translates by 
"greed" (c-6) is in the original "eros", and this hes a very different meaning. 
"“Passionate desire" you could perhaps say. And you see here also a very strange thing. 
The amount of the stolen property is of no account. But why are there differences of 
punishment? That is a very strange sentence which you read. 


( . . . insudible question . +. +.) 


Surely not, to begin with, but then he goes on to say that in the one case there 
is a presumption of curebility, and in the other case a presumption of incurability. 
That has something to do with the wholelproblem of punishuent which we have discussed 
before. The true notion of punishment is cure, improvement, instruction for the curable 
and extinction for the incurable. So that, strictly speaking, there could only be 
capital punishment. The others would not get capitel punishment; they would be sent 
to schools, to a reform school which has not the character of any punitive institution. 


Now this obviously doesn't work. Now how do you do it? In practice men moke distinctiongs. 


Now a certain crime, sey murder, is punished very severely and petty theft is punished 
very lightly. But the murdered may be curable and the petty thief may be incurable. 
Do you see? And therefore this shows that another consideration, say protection of 
society, enters, Which has nothing to do with the consideration of improvement. And 

1 think that finds expression in this very strange sentence - that there should te a 
kind of presumption of curebility in the case of the heavier crime and of incurability 
in the case of the lighter crime. Now read on where you left off. 


So 1? anyone . + . be -punished by death as being practically incurable. 

That is reasonably translated - practically incurable. And here also, it is pre- 
sumably cwrable in the other case. Why is the presumption of curability in the case 
of the foreigner and not in the case of the citizen? 5 


( Because the citizen has undergone the proper training.) 
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Yes. But Plato points out that this 1s legal presumption and while it has a great 
plausibility it is of course not simply tnue. And all these legal presumptions on 
which judges act are not strictly speaking true. Another indication of the make-belicve : 
characteriof the legal world. We have spoken of the most massive maxe-believe, and that 
ís the formilation "He who does this and this will be punished this and this way", 
which 1s never true as we know unless you add "1f he is caught". This the legislator 
cannot possibly add without making himself ridiculous. Every legal presumption is en 
element of plausible untruth. But without legal presumptions, law woulá be impossible. 
It would be infinitely cumbersome. You Wouldn't arrive at any general rules which could 
guide Judges and juries. i 


( In the case of temple robbing the slave is punished much lighter than the citizen, 
a but in the case of murder the slave ís punished much more severely than the citizen 
would be.) de j 


Yes, because the slaves are a danger to the masters. You know, this element of 
compulsion inherent in slavery requires a particularly severe punishment for slaves 
in certain cases. That has nothing to do with any intention to improve the slave. 


( +. +. . inaudible question . . +) 
But generally speaking slaves were treated much more harshly in these matters. 


( But in the two examples - say temple robbing; 1f a citizen vas to do this 14 
would be in mich more disruptive to the whole system than 1f a slave were 
todoit... 


And he doesn't count somehow. Sure. I don't deny that there are very good reasons j 
for these provisions. What I am interested in oniy ís that they do not Jibe with the 
strict Platonic notion of what rational punishment is. 


( The example I gave is one where they clearly do not jibe with the question of 
improvement.) 


Surely, and therefore a precise analysis would have to elaborate those principles 
of punishment which differ from the allegedly only rational principle, namely, that 
of improvement. Take this in connection with the whole problem of the Lews which 1 
stated before - law ¿is not jdentical with rationality; it tends to be but it can never 
be. There is a ceiling, and to find out that ceiling and its precise formuilation would 
be the solution to the problem - "What is the polis?” Because the polis is constituted 
by these ceilings beyond which the polis and polis can never go, and yet which are not ” 
simply rational. 





We turn now to a somewhat later passage (943d-4) which is in the midst of a very 
long speech. 


Every man, when bringing an action . . . undeserved charges against an undeserving 
nan. 


You see, the subject matter is the men who throws away his shield or loses his 
arms, and that necdn't be an act of cowardice: 1t can bee produced, for example, 
simply by being overwhelmed by many people ánd being deprived of one's arms, and all 
kinds of things. Now go On. . Ñ 


It is by no means . . . son for loss of arms. 
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Ssop here. Man . . . son is Patrocles. You see here he refers to a possible 
Eomeric story, nemely, that Patroculus had not been killed but only sent home without 
his arms by Hector, or 1t might have happened by any other accident. ne subject here 
was touched already in Book IV or V - the legislator being teugnt by poets gbout the 
great variety of possibilities he has to take into consideratíon wnen giving his laws. 
So you have this two-fold relation, and this is only another aspect of the fundamental 
problem. The poet is subject to the legislator. That is simple; for example, censor- 
ship. There is always the other thing - the legislator subject to the poet. 


( But the poet written by . +. .) 


Sure. That. is quite good. But still to some extent don't underestimate the  poet, 
even from Plato's point of view. Somethings they know which the mere legislator, the 
unenlightened legislator might not know. That is only one illustration of the funda- 
mental equation aná non-equation underlying the book. The fundamental equation or non- 
equation being - intelligence (nous) equal and unequal to nomos (1aw). To the extent 
to which they are identical, the poet will of course be subject to the legislator. 

But since they are not identical, there is always the necesóity, or possibility et 

any rate, -of appealing from the nomos to true understanding, and this true understanding 
is to some extent, of course, possessed 'by the poets. So that this ambiguity is just 
one o? the infinite variety of ambiguities going through the whole book, and yet 

which are not due to any carelessness or so on; they have a common principle. And 

once one has understood that, one will not find a difficulty with these passages of 

the Laws at any rate. 


Ve male now a big ¿jump to 9k8b (page 197). 

Rhadamanthus deserves admiration . . . offspring of gods 
And he was one of these. 

he hinsel? among others the story declares. 


You láiugh. If you were forced to justify your laughing, you nignt get into deep 
waters. What is wrong with that - that there should Rhadamanthus (a brother of Minos, 
by the way), a man who was a god at a certain time. With what right do you laugh? 

One could very well ask that. There are things between heaven and earth of which your 
philosophy doesn't dream. If you hed a god around that you know is really a god, isn't 
this the simplest proof that ¿there are gods? Now he knows that he is a god. He knows 
that. I believe that you are,yin laughing, because Plato I think meant it ironically. 

But 1t needs an argument. Our mere impression of irony is not yet a proof. Now go on. 


probably he thought that he . . . have changed, so also must their laws change. 


That is a remarkable sentence. One great principle of modern historical scholar- 
ship was fully known to Plato, as you see. Continue. 


In real actions . . . for truly it is a horrible thigg to . +. + 

I think we don't need all of this. The main point is clear. A fundamental change, 
a change in the most important respect has teken place. Legislation must follow that, 
and that, as 1 said before, is a key to the whole work, not only to the legislation 
regarding oaths. That is such a basic change that it is bound to affect everything. 


( There is another change from Rhadamenthus ' day. Rhadamanthus' people could 
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never have handed in a written brief. ke is asking for written briefs. 
Rhademanthus was presumably dealing with illiterates.) 


1 think you are right. 1] think. reference to writings ocecwrs in the Minos only 
When he speaks of the brother, Calos, who wes the judge in the outlying villages. 
Rhadamanthus, judging in the cities, had nothing to do with written statements. That 
ís I think what he says in the Minos, which we discussed at the beginning of the course. 


Now let us turn a bit further on (9u9e, page 501). That is another great subject. 
For a state which . . . 

(break in tape) 

. + . that expulsion of foreigners whtch had been periodic in Sparta. Cóntinue. 

( There seems to nave been a question asked his , Although not recorded.) 


Now let me see. No, not only such a city. Later on he says cities not regulated 
by good laws, thereit doesn't make any difference. 


( Ee is contrasting the strictly agricultural state here.) 


No, he says that a tolerably self-sufficient state with good laws must pay attention 
to that problem. Accity like Athens, . +. inaudible . +. with bad laws and very easy- 
going, there it doesn't make such a great difference. Now go on where you left off. 


methods both tyramnical and severe . . . the best noblest reputation 
possible for goodness. 


Let us stop here. Does this thought remind you of something of which you are much 
more familiar? A very well known formula. 


( Practice what you preach.) 
No, no, not quite as common, but very well-ihnown. You all read 1t in school. 
( Know thystlf.) 


No. "A decent respect for the opinion of mankind”. That is the formula from the 
Declaration of Independence. And one cen perhaps say that that is probably the most 
simple criterion for distinguishing between civilized and uncivilized peoples - whether 
they have such a respect, a decent respect for the opinions of other “peoples. So that 
is clear, but Plato makes this qualification-pthat it is good or noble for most cities, 
for many cities rather, to esteem highly good reputation with the many outsiderthe 
city. In other words, it cannot be the highest criterion. There may be a perfect city 
of outstanding wiich for this reason has e bad reputation, because it is very hard to 
live in. Think of Calvin's Ceneva or some other places where virtue was practiced 
properly. Quite a few people find this unpleasant, and Plato makes allowance for that. 
A bad reputation for moral severity is of course no objection. And also what Piato 
says here about all men in a way - that they know very well the difference betwcen 
good and bad, although they don't act on it. " That is also a remarkable statement. 

And they even praise the virtuous; not only that they know 1t, they praise the virtuous 
and blame the vivious, but it doesn't affect their actions. Montesquieu expressed this 
in a very charming way. Do you remember it? 
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( Men, rascals in retail, are wholesale very decent people; they love morality.) 

Yes. In other words, an open denial of the principle of morality vould be ab- 
solutely shocking to them, and yet as far as their own action goes that is another natter, 
It was once presented very nicely by Humphrey Bogart when he played a famour killer and 
gangster, and was morally shocked by a flippant remark of an "intellectual" to an old 
men. He was simply shocked by this improper attitude of the younger man to an older 
man. That is one illustration of that. 1 suppose there are others. 


Now the law is people should be sent out by our city - vhere does this begin? 
Read from there. 


First no man under . . . among official visits abroad. 


Isn't that nice. Those of you who were in South Korea or other places will remember 
this. , . j 


It is right that... games ín honor of these gods. 


( Does Ps mean that everyone who eonmpetes in the athletic contests will be over 
Torty? 


No, I think as in charge of these ¡groups. 
( Why doesn't he mention Neptune, the god of theoother two games?) 


I don't know. Well, what could you think? That is a perfectly legitimate question. Ñ 
Why does he mention Apollo and Zeus and not Poseidon? 


( These are the ¿heee great games, Miemean, Istimian, Olympian. ) , 
But to which god are they? 


( They are dedicated, I believe to these gods, I don't believe there are any games 
dedicated to Poseidon.) 


Why do you raise the question? 
( I thought 1t might be significant.) 


I think you are right. There is something missóág.here. It is certainly unequal . 
construction. Pytho to Apollo, to Olympia for Zeus, and to Nemea and to the Isthmus. 


( I don't think that either the Nemean or Isthmian games had one honorary diety/) 

I see. That might be the simple explanation. 1 do not know, and therefore I 
can't say. First one has to find the fact, and if the fact 1s, then you seek a reason. 
But 1f the fact doesn't exist, then 1t is a waste of time to seek a reason. Continue. 

To teke part in the sacrifices . . . of other countries are inferior to their oWA. 

Yes. Mark that. Why should they do that? 

( They wouldn't want the youth thinking otherwise.) 


But if it ís not true. 
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( Well, they would want to change them i? they know that other institutions . + +.) 
Yes, sure, but let us assune they did find in other places a better institution. 


( Well, it would be POB to incorporate it and not tell the youths that 1t 
came . . .) 


So, in other words, it is a simple example of the noble lie agains. We must never 
forget that. The official teaching is in favor of preservation and change requires 
very special precautions. He speaks of that in the immediate sequel. Continue. 


Also they ought to send . . . to become fully civilized end perfect. 


Civilized is here literally translated "tamed". According to Plato and Aristotle 
man is a tame anámal, contrary to certain modern notions in Nietzsche and other places 
that man is a wild animal. You know how they proved that in former times - that man 
is a tame animal - by nature? A yery simple anatomical consideration. For esample, 
the teeth. Man doesn't have the teeth of a lion or of a jackal or what have you. 

There is a passage in one of the books by Spengler on technology in which he describes 
the enjoyment of biting another man in the throat. I'm sure thét quite a few creatures 
like that, but man is simply not built that way. And that is what they meant when 

they spoke of man's essential tameness, which of course can become something very dif- 
ferent if not reinforced by education. But tame is the qord. It wounds ridiculous, 
this simple example, but one must not underestimate those lessons which anatomy supplies. 
Continue. 


fully tamed end perfect . . . men that are divinely ¿nspired . . . 


Not "divinely inspired” but "divine men". That was for the Greeks not such a 
strange expression as it is for us. : 


Intercourse with such men is . . . as those that are well governed. 


You see the application to the people speaking. After all, it is an Athenian who . 
speaks. 


In search of these men . . . again 1f the inspection be badly conducted. 


What he translated by "inspection” here and in the sequel is in Greek always 
"theoria", which means originally a procession - something very solemn at which you 
look. You don't do anything but look at, and then it became enlarged in meaning and 
meant "contemplation”. 


(0 +. . insudible question. . .) 


But there, of course, these basic laws cannot be changed, and if he would come 
back he would be sent to the reformatory. Then he would be corrupted. That couldn't 
happen. That couldn't happen to Democritus, I believe, either. But now we must make 
a big jump and turn to 9592-4 (page 531 bottom). : : 


As in other matters . . . superior to the body, . . + 


By the way, if one wants to translate literally, "wholly different from the body”. 
It is quite true that in Greek the meaning "different", the primary meaning different, 
easily takes on the meaning "excellent". Differently wealthy means then extremely 
wealthy. But the líteral meaning is differently, and it is perhaps better to translate 
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UL 0Mis way, especially in our present case. In other words, one must never do this. 
ln translating a Platonic passege, especially if it is easily translateble, one must 
not read in all one's wisdom about what Plato teaches in other places. That is not 
proper. It mskes it much more even than 1t is meant to be. Go on. 


and that in actual life . ... wat constitutes moderation the lawgiver will 
most properly define. q 


Let us stop here. Now what do you make with this passage - where the immortality 
of the soul is clearly taught? , ] 


( Yes, in the case of the auditors this is not even mentioned. Does that rake 
any difference?) ; 


Yes, but I don't see why 1t shouldn't be trau of the auditors what is true of 
other humma beings. Why should auditors be less «inmortal than others. You would have 
to back up that. 0 


( I was not so concerned with what he said himself, but 1 was looking . + .) 


Yes, I also somehow don't believe that Plato believed in this way in the immortality 
of the soul, but that is a mere private opinion without any value 1£f 1t is not backed É 


up by any argument. 

( 1 was looking for a few loopholes. I found one or two 1 thought. ) 
QWhich? 

( It says departs in the presence of other gods.) 


Well, the Chronic gods, the infernal gods, the gods of the lower or nether world. 
It could be Pluto and Persephone. 


( Well, 1f the nocturnal council supplied the gods, then man could go tbetkgedgods.) 


These are very ingeneous guesses, but as such without any value. 1 just wanted 
to point out this point. I remind you only of this here - now we get the law regarding 
funerals and that, as 1 seid before, was thekey example for good law. 


( He provides penalties; that's another reason 1 think. Doesn't he have law en- 
forcement here which punishes them if they go to altars other than thete own?) 


But it is the living. 
( That's true.) 

Sure, if a man who erects a fantastic monument for his departed is punished, the 
departed is not punished. Even if the departed should have made this part $f his 
testament, he could not be punished, at least not by the earthly, the human legislator. 


Ve comennuw gradually to the key subject of the endoof the book. We begin with 
the last sentence of page 537. ; 


Ana this ás . . . this irreversible quality. 
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hat does "naturally" mean here? In other words, the code as we have 1t now in 
íts completed for:or practically completed form, does not have a guarantee of its sur- 
vivas in itself of its unchangesbility. Now this quality, this power is to be im- 


plamted into that kata PÚciv, according to nature. 
( Telos?. Thus to have lts end?) 


Surely, but the question of the end has not yet arisen, or rather we knew the 
end all the time - the four virtues and the divine good and the human good. No, ín í 
8 way correspoáding to the nature of man, I would translate it. We must see that human 4 
possibility Mich allows us to get unchangeability. That we have not yet answvered, 
The answer, of course, is the nocturnel council. Living intelligence alone can preserve 
the city. And therefore we have to look for that. The living intelligence which has S 
been provided for up to now is insufficient; merely political intelligence is insuf= 
ficient. There must be something higher. But we come to that. 


We turn then to 961á (et the beginning.) 





One ought to observe . . . justly be termed the salvation of each animal. 


di 
Here one things is clear. By the way, reason is not a good translation. One 
should say intelligence or mind. Intelligence plus the noblest senses. It is ñot' l 
intelligence alone; that is insufficient. Sense experience is essentially necessary a 
for that. Why does Clineas have such a difficulty in understanding that at the beginning? + 
Why is 1t he doesn't understand - this simple thing that soul andhead are the most Ml 
important for the preservation of a living being? Should he still believe that claws 
and such things are more important for the preservation of a living being? 





( Doesn't he think of god? Remember the passage where he says you go beyond the 
laws - in the tenth book? So that he hss his mónd on these thtological things.) 


. 1 wonder. I mean it occurs to me now that Plato speaks that in a living being 

- (not only in man) the soul and the head should be most important. Could one not as 

a very simple man, say no, that a lion aná other animals depend much more on the othor * 
things for his defense? 


( But on the other hand, the senses direct the use of the lion's claws and other 
things. He would be utterly useless without his head.) 


Yes, 1f he were blind and so on. But still, we are trying to understand Clineas, 
end he must have here a difficulty wiich I, for example, did not have. And one must 
try to understand that. My tentatiíve suggestion is that he is thinking primarily of 
the immediate weapons of offense and defense rather than of the guiding power. Ido 
not know whether that is true. 


( + + + insudible question . . .) 


That is no problem for anyone at that time, because soul means that by virtue of 
which a living being lives. You see a body. Something is missing. I mean let us take 
a body of a being which just died. It is in a way the same dog, and yet something is 
missing. That has disappeared from it by virtue of which 1t lived. This thing wnich 
you don't see and which pou can perhaps think for a moment as the breath , the last breath 
Which came out of it, that is the soul. That is the primary meaning of soul. :So in 
this sense everyone spoke of soul at that time. And that characteristic assertion of 
Plato is that the distinction between soul amd body must be taken seriously, that the 
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soul.is not in any sense body or bodily. For exemple, when you say soul is breath, 

or as the Old Testament has it in a passage, soul is blood, then clearly the soul ls 

one kind of body. What Plato insists upon is that the soul ís in no sense body, altncush 
it doesn't exist independently of a body. Now let us go on where we left off. ] 


( Could Cliness' denseness have been brought in by way of an argument? Here this 
man has been teught the sound doctrine as to how to legíslate for the entire day, 
and still... .) ; 


No, no. We find later on no. He is not tired. That l believe 1 can prove to 
you later. He is not tired. Now go on. : j 


Surely this is good ... . would be the providing of health for the body? Surely. 


You have now three examples of three arts which frequently occur together - the 
pilot, the general and the physician. These three arts have something ¿ín common. 
They are particularly important for seving life; dangerous things, e.g., seafaring, 
battle, and the physicians, naturally, because they are supposed to preserve life. 
Now you see in the central case, in the case of the general, he does not mention the 
subordinates es he does in the two other cases. In the case of the ship he mentions 
both the pilot and the sailor; in the case of the physician he mentions both the physis 
cian and his assistants - but not in the case of the general. That 1 think is an in-' 
dication, 1 believey to the problem of the unity, the single man in control, whereas 
there is a division of the ruling element in the two other cases. At any rate that 
needs a discussion. ¡ 


( Isn't it almost supeefluuustbo mention that generals have armies?) 


Now let me see why. In the first case when he speaks of the pilots, he speaks 
also of the objects, namely weapons or ships; and i:: the second case he mentions armies; 
and in the third case he does not mention it. He doesn't say that physicians deal 
with the body. : 


( But 1t ís there.) 


How does he translate 1t,"every medical service strives correctly after salvation" . 
He doesn't speak of the body here. In the first formulation he does not speak of the 
physician; he speaks of medical service. 


( This remindeá me of the physician in the Republic.) 
But let us first see that. And later on in the seme paragraph he distinguishes between 
the medica and the 'servents, the medic's servant. That is a little problem, I don't 

. know. But surely that is one of the many things which would need attention. 


Now in 9624-e we find a remarkeble passage about the vulgar legislators wnich 
has a parallel in Aristotle's Politics. We might read that passage. 


So now we shall understand +» . . which they would áesire all else to be directed. 
That would have to be analyzed very closely, because we can recognize issues in 
modern thought very well, especially in point five - everything together and then one 
thing preferred at a time without any hierarchy. Let us read the immediate sequel. 
This Stranger . . . as well as everything else should aim. 


Now let us stop at this. Is it not extraordinery - this passage? Why did those 
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of you who laughed, laugh? 
( Clineas is playing the role of tutor here.) 


Was this also your impression? Yes, an extraordinsry scene. It is very rare 
that another man plays the role of Socrates. You see that is the reason I did not 
believe in tiredness. That is very amazing. Clineas has reached the stage where he 
can catechize the Athenian Stranger. And one could give some illustrations from the 
sequel. But that is, however, only the prelude to his complete defeat. The questions 
the Athenian now begins to consider are completely beyond his depth, and I think it 
illustrates very well how really bright Clineas is - and yet not an inkling of wat is 
beyond that sphere of the political in the narrower sense. á 


( Isn't it significant that just three pages ago Clineas was having trouble nin 
hold of what it is that keeps an animal going?) 


Yes, but could this. not be connected? Could it not be that he still somehow has 
this simple notion of life, of man, of the city as a: group of human beings united for 
defending themselves, and that' this primary function somehow still appears to him as 


the highest function? Could this not be 2 definition of the political man in the narrover ' 


sense - in the strict sense? 


Now we come of course into very deep water and we can read only a few PAHERESSS 
Will you read on where you left off. 


You follow us admirably . . . We are totally unable to do so. 


Now what is the difficulty? What is the precise difficulty? You must not forget 
that Clineas has accepted the teaching. As defined ix the first book (he has a remark» 
ably memory) there are the human goods, and above them the divine goods. The divine 
goods are the virtues. And the controllíng and commanding among them is intelligence, 
nous. So, what is the end? What is the ená of this state - 1f we want to speak of 
the one controlling end? It is obvious. Nousó Intelligence! What is the difficulty? 
In other worás, that the statesman should try to the best of his powers to make the 
citizens intelligent, thoughtíul, op 05. Surely, there arcan infinite number of 
coroliaries, that is clear. That we know already. But is it not a clear statement 
of the end as in itself? What is the difficulty? It is indicated. Intelligence, 
yes, but wat is intelligence about? Wi1l1 we understand intelligence if we don't know 
what 1t ís about? There is intelligence also in medicine, as there is intelligence 
in statesmanship. But what is intelligence itself about? The object of intelligence , 
that we do not know. And therefore we talk very vaguely. 


( Doesn't 1t follow then that the use of this enalogy of the pilot, the general 
- Or the physician doesn't really tell us what we need to know about reason?) 


It tells us one very important thing. That in every art there is one controlling 
end. 


( In every art?) 


“In every art, sure. The political art, the most comprehensive of all arts , also 
has one controlling end. Otherwise we have complete chaos. 


( But if the political art doesn't have this end in the same sense in which “these 
others have an end, then these others cannot serve as a proper analopy.) 
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Yes, and appolítical art woulan't exist 1f it doesn't have such an end. 1t 
vouldn't be an art. But that it is an art is admitted, for example, even today. 
Whatever the relativists may say, as soon as they begin to talk politically and speak 
about American politics or politics based on democracy, for example, that ond is clearly 
indicated with sufficient clarity, not with full clarity, by the word froedom. That ' 
is, of course, not the Platoníc answer. Sure not. But 1t ls also an end wicn is 
understooád (qualified practically in "n" different ways - that goes for Plato too) 
as that in the light of which we ultimately judge. We judge, using this, whether 
that is a nice society or not a nice society. 5 


( Vell, the thing I'm objecting to ín the use of this analogy by Plato (and he 
doesn't only use it here, as you pointed out) is that all these other things 
are technical arts, skills which you can learn about objects which are quite 
readily available.' But the political art is not this kind of technical skill.) 


But how do you know? Plato doesn't speak of technical arts. He would say minis.  ' ; 
teríal arts and ruling arts. Surely.a ruling art will be different from all ministerial i 
arts, say shoemaking. Shoemaling is necessarily e ministerial art because no man in 
his senses can find' in the protection of his feet against sharp stones his fulfilliment. 

To do so he would have to be a very crazy man. 


( l agree that this is perfectly true meaning of a ministerial art, but the question 
is whether politics is this sort of thing. Is the political art this kind of art?) 


The question is whether politics can reach so high as to be the truly ruling art, 
whether it has not severe limitations. 





( Well, that is another question.) 
But that 1t is a higher art and has a broader sweep than shoemaking +. +. + 


( Well, if it is a higher art, can these others serve logically as the analogy . 
for 142) . Ñ 


Any rational activity presupposes a singleness of the end so that in case of 
doubt you know which end has in principle the right of way. An art is defined, we 
may say, by rationelity. But if the very principle of a given pursuit is irrationality, 
nenely that you have to gamble all the time and, how do you say, throw dice, then it 
cannot be an art. But then it is irrational. And then the question arises, should 
ve have it at all? il 


( Or rather should we claim for it the status of expertise - a status which is 
claimed by these other arts?) 


A11 right, let us make a distinction between expertise/rationality and another 
form of rationality. That might be necessary. But even that cannot be properly dmne 
if we do not have a clear understanding of the more accessible case, the shoemaker's 
case. The shoemaker, that is easy to understand. The principle is exteemely . . + 


( It may be true that it is accessible for this reason, but it may be true that 
even though 1t is accessible to a limited extent because one can use this sort 
of analogy, it does not follow that by use of this analogy one can know cd 
the end is properly.) 





But we are guided. The analogy that tells us you have an end, that you have to 


e 
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have materials, that you have to have certain humn activitics by virtue of wiich the 
material is transformed (as you can say that men are transformed by education, for 
example) - these crucial points would apply to any rational action. That the case of 
the political art is infinítely more complex and difficult and thet one cannot exactly 
justify but excuse those who give up because of the complexity, that is granted. Now 
will you go on reading where we left off. 


Vell, then, gan you +. . +. forms it assumes . . . Do you ask me this question. 


Let us stop here. At any rate you see the connection. Of course, nothing comes 
out of that proposal - that Clineas should be the questioner -as you cán see from the 
sequel. The Athenian, of course, remains the questioner. That is clear. That is 
only the counterfoil to this short passage where 8lineas was really in control. You 
remember, 963a? Clinéas is a very able man, but in the moment the political dimension 
is transcended, or when we reach the border, then he is out of his element. Now what 
is the precise difficulty; here which he cannot handle at ali? We have four virtues. 
Fach is a virtue. VWe say it is a virtue, aná yet we also say virtue is one. If someone 
is lacking one of the virtues, he is no longer virtuous. How can we understand that? 
How can each part be a whole, and yet it is ónly a part? For Plato that is the deepest 
question, applying not only to the virtues but to everything - that the whole consists 
of parts which are themselves wholes. For example, a part, 1.e., lion; and yet the 
species is a very well circumscribed whole. Then you take the individual lion; it is 
a part of the species, but clearly it is e whole in itself. You reach a certain floor- 
ing and thet is the thing or being in itself, the parts of which can no longer be said 
to be wholes in the way in which the whole is. For example, the stomach is not capable 
to live in the way the lion is capable to live. This question is absolutely beyond 
the possibilities of Clineas. Ñ 


But let us look at a few more passages to indicate what Plato is driving ab. In 
96lo-8 (page 551). 


In regard to these . . . prizes for all the virtues. 


You see this alternative is very interesting. If we have the legislators as 
they are in existence ordinarily, they are defective. They do not understand the 
fundamental questions. And then we couldn't blame people who fall for poets who say 
"We go beyond that" and even for sophists, because these men who claim to be trainers 
of the young (that's exactly the sophists) are superior to the ordinary legislators. 
They are aware of something beyond that. In the speech after the next of the Athenian 
(96ke, beginning), will you read that. 


Evidently we are comparing . . + to the skull. 


There is a remark of England here. England says, and that makes sense, the state 
as a whole is compared to the trunk of a human body. Skull is one possible translation 
of the word; 1t can as well be trunk, the trunk of the human body. More literally 
translated - "the city itself/ he doesn't say 'the whole city' / is that trunk". That 
' means the head is beyona the city, and what is in the head. Does this very remarkable 
passage remind you of something which you may remember - in the Revublic? In the 
Republic the city of the pigs, the city without any virtue, is called the true city, 
or the city. 1 believe this is a parallel to that. The intellectual element, the in- ” 
tellectual life especially, is beyond the polis. And the whole problem is indicated 
by such a formillation. Without the mind it is like a body without the head. So tf 
needs 1t obviously. And yet, on the other hand, it must also be protected against that. 
That creates also a difficulty.for the polis. It is the same problem we have been 


> 
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: 
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; 
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discussing throughout this course. 
There are two more passages. In 9652 5-6 (page 557) there 1s something. 
This element, my friends . . . or in some other vay. 


That is really the last question of Plato, the ultimate question. Is the highest 
pesk of learning (as he calls it in the Republic) to be understood as one, or as a 
whole (one would mean here something in distinction to the whole, something which does 
not consist of any parts - the whole consists of parts) or 1s 1t both? Is it in one 
way without a seam, or in the other way consisting of parts? That is the problem of 
the idea of the. good. We find another allusion to that a bit later in 9662, the second 
speech of the Athenian. . > 


Very vell , then, + +» + they are each e unity. 


Yes, each of them. They are distinguished from each other. The distinction 
between the fair, or the noble, and the good is crucial. The question, the problem 
of the idea of the good, as he calls 1t in the Republic, implies that the good 1s higner 
than the fatr or noble. Now the answer of Clineas. 


Se 





It is fairly bbvious . . . these are a unity. 





Which could be understood to mean that he is trying to equate them simply. And Mel 
that would, of course, from Plato's point of view mean the abandonment of the fundamental : iL 
problem. This simple question of the relation of the fair and the good is truly the . ¡ 
fundamental question, especially morally. Because, as I have said more than once, Ñ 
the moral on the highest level is the fair and the noble. The goo4 is higher than 

that, beyond that. One could use, not entirely wrongly, the Nietzschean forma - 
beyond good and evil in the moral sense of the term. You.know, what Nietzche meant 

by beyond good and evil was, of course, beyond morally good and: moral1y evil, not simply 
beyond good and evil. That is the question, Plato defines the eros in tie Banquet, 

and 1t is populerly understood, as we all know, as love for the beautiful. Young 

people who love a girl, love hereas beautiful; even if she is objectively not beautiful, 
they see her as beautiful. Plato develops it very nicely,how stoop noses and other . 
things appear particularly attractive. You know these things, probably from the liter- 
ature on the subject. Now whet Plato says in the Banquet is that this is wrong. Eros 
does not taed toward the beeutiful - beautiful, fair; noble in Greek is the same word « A 
but to the good. The relevance and significance of the noble, or the fair, can be MEN 
understood only by vírtue of its relation to its principle, the good itself. 


ci 








We have to leave it at this point. The amazing thing which Plato does in these 
last few pages is to indicate the fundamental problems of his whole phidosophy, and 
in a way which is verbally intelligible to Clineas of course. Verbally. He talks, 
as 1t were, above Clineas'head to the young generation, or to some people in the young a 
generation a hundred years in advance, who when reading thst book will understand more 
of it. That is a question which was raised, very reasonably, in today's report; namely,  .* 
to vhat extent will the other Platonic diselogues be permitted. 1 suppose the nocturnal : 
counciíl would insist on having a few dopies, strictly closeted for the proper members, : 
who when they tried to understand this prelude to the code would feel it necessary also 
to read the Republic , the Banquet and so on, 4 


(Ena of lecture) 
end of course. 


